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O-Cedar Corporation, of Chicago, has under way in a 





wide list of national magazines and metropolitan news- 
papers, a prize letter-writing contest. This contest is being 
J 
| 
| 






conducted by O-Cedar not merely to heighten the visibility 
of America’s most popular mops and polish, but to bring 
to light new uses for these products—fresh viewpoints— 
the voice of the newest generation of housekeepers. 







To develop this information, $5,000 is being invested. 





Cash prizes will be awarded for the most interesting five- 





minute letters on “Why Every Housewife Should Use 
O-Cedar Mops and Polish.” 





Jobbers, dealers and salespeople will share in special 





prizes of $1,500. Many women will be rewarded with 
worth-while checks. Many others will be rewarded by 





taking the short step between writing about O-Cedar 





| 
Products and using them. | 
Our client will be rewarded by a vast amount of | 






opinion, comment and suggestion which will be carefully 
measured against the manufacture, selling and advertising 
of O-Cedar. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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H-O-M-E Spells Home in 
AGROPOLIS, too 


HE only essential difference 

between home in AGROP- 
OLIS and home in metropolis is 
the space around it. No cramped 
quarters in AGROPOLIS. Plenty 
of room for mother and the “hired 
girl” to hang things on the line. 
Plenty of room for children to 
wear out their shoes. Plenty of 
room for father and the things he 
needs, too. 


Nothing “close” about AGROP- 
OLIS folks either—from a spend- 
ing standpoint. They buy what 
their city cousins buy—the same 
kitchen cabinets, the same cereals, 
cooking utensils, linoleums—the 
same everything from matches to 
motor cars. 


AGROPOLIS is the great farm 
market in which more than 
2,500,000 prosperous families read 
Standard Farm Papers. AGROP- 
OLIS is a primary market. You 
can reach it quickly—effectively— 
economically . . . through 
Standard Farm Papers. 





Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD (tain UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Bastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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The Tainted Testimonial 


A Bugle Call Against an Evil That Is Harming the Good Name of 


WENTY-FIVE 
there was a lot of fake in ad- 
patent 
cures, fake real estate sales, fake 


vertising—fake 


financial announce- 
ments, and fake of- 
fers of many other 
kinds. 

For instance, an 
old New Englander 
told me that he 
once answered an 
advertise- 
ment which read: 
“Send 10 cents and 
get 12 useful arti- 
cles.” He for- 
warded the dime 
and received twelve 
pins. Hundreds of 
offers like this ran 
regularly in news- 
papers and peri- 
odicals. 

Then a few hon- 
est men attacked 
the evil seriously. 
But it took years 
before much prog- 
ress was made. 
The national me- 
diums were the 


Advertising 


By A. W. Erickson 


President, The Erickson Co. 


years ago 


medicine 














HE views expressed in 

this article have been ad- 
vocated by “Printers’ Ink” 
for many years. So long ago 
as 1911 we framed the Print- 
ers’ Ink Model Statute, now 
a law in twenty-four States. 
In the years following, nu 
merous articles appeared 
condemning various forms 
of misleading and super ad- 
vertising. Since our leader 
(December 9, 1926,) “Is the 
Bought and Paid For Testi- 
monial Harming Advertis- 
ing?” was printed, many 
similar articles have ap- 
peared in these columns. 

We welceme the support 
of our campaign by promi- 
nent advertising men, such 
as A. W. Erickson, in 
this article, and Theodore 
F. MacManus in last week’s 
issue. 














crude as of yore, but it smells 
equally bad and is a rank imposi- 
tion upon the readers of all pub- 
lications that carry it. 


What I particu- 
larly want to con- 
demn at this time 
is the fake testi- 
monial advertising 
that is so rampant 
today. I am in- 
formed that one 
can buy almost any 
kind of testimonial 
for a price. The 
scourge has spread 
and it takes in 
social leaders, ship- 
wreck heroes, 
aviators, baseball 
favorites, par golf- 
ers, etc. 

Occasionally some 
star arises who 
won't take their 
tainted money, and 
with that thought 
in mind I thank 
heaven for Lind- 
bergh and a few 
others of his ilk. 

Now, I don’t be- 





first to respond. Then the better 
grade of newspapers made certain 
restrictions. But some mediums, 
alas, still seem to enjoy running 
patent medicine claims—and there 
is much room for improvement in 
this field. 

Of recent years, however, bunk 
and fake advertising seems to be 
increasing. It is not so blatant and 


lieve the great American public 
is being fooled. They soon rec- 
ognize bunk. Occasionally some 
of the famous (?) people who 
sign these testimonials talk out 
of court and expose the fact 
that the testimonials are  pur- 
chased. There have been several 
such instances which have received 
widespread publicity.. Public con- 


Table of Contents on page 194 








fidence is thereby undermined, not 
only in the advertising of a single 
product, but in all advertising. 
This situation affects all advertis- 
ers and not just the few who are 
abusing testimonials. 

Every advertising man knows 
that good, unsolicited, unpurchased 
testimonials are received for al- 
most any product. Today, the ad- 
vertisers who care for their repu- 
tations hesitate to use legitimate 
testimonials because of the cloud 
of suspicion that has been thrown 
over all testimonials. It is highly 
disturbing to see an effective form 
of advertising falling into a shadow 
of disrepute and steps should be 
taken to bring the testimonial back 
to its proper place in advertising. 


Manufacturers Are the Suckers 


My contention is that the “suck- 
ers” in this game are the manufac- 
turers who pay the bills. Further 
than that, I think the advertising 
agencies involved—some of them 
large and regarded as reputable— 
are going to lose out if they con- 
tinue to give aid to this undermin- 
ing of honest advertising. 

Barnum may have said that “the 
American public likes to be hum- 
bugged,” but I am satisfied it 
doesn’t like to be humbugged too 
much. It soon sours on drivel, 
and the tainted testimonial adver- 
tisers are riding for a fall. 

Gone is the corner faker with his 
patent medicine cure-all. Extreme 
claims for cure of cancer, consump- 
tion and other serious ailments are 
growing less. But the testimonial 
faker seems to be in his prime. 

For some time Printers’ INK, 
my good friend Earnest Elmo 
Calkins and others have been fight- 
ing the tainted testimonial. I now 
think it is high time that a bugle 
call were sounded against this evil 
so that all of us could go after 
those who are doing inestimable 
harm to the good name of advertis- 
ing. 

It seems to me that it is some- 
thing the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Better 
Business Bureau, the publishers as- 
sociations, the International Adver- 
tising Association, and even the 
Federal Trade Commission might 
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well consider a matter suitable for 
action. No single group within 
the whole business of advertising 
can accomplish a great deal acting 
alone. This is a problem for all 
groups. 

No honest man can excuse dis- 
honest advertising and if associa- 
tions such as those mentioned get 
on the job the testimonial evil will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

After all, no permanently suc- 
cessful advertising campaign can 
be built up on a reader reaction 
that is founded on fake, not fact! 

The Tainted Testimonial must 
go! 


M. W. Lloyd, Vice-President, 
Austin F. Bement, Inc. 


Milby W. Lloyd, formerly of the 
Lloyd Tobacco Company and president 
of the Lloyd-Skinner Realty Company, 
both of Tampa, Fla., has been elected 
vice-president of Austin F. Bement, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. Aus- 
tin F. Bement, president, also has be- 
come treasurer, Edward S. Evans, for- 
mer vice-president and treasurer, hav- 
ing retired from the organization. 

R. Johnson, formerly with the 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company and 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has joined 
the Chicago staff of the Bement agency 
as an account executive. 


W. R. Hine and Associates in 
Control of Seaman Agency 


_ Frank Seaman has disposed of his en- 
tire holdings in Frank Seaman, Incor- 
porated, to Walter R. Hine and asso- 
ciates. The business will be continued 
under the same name and personnel. 

The company will continue to have 
the benefit of Mr. Seaman's advice and 
counsel as they relate to plans for new 
business development. 











New Accounts for Dearborn 
Agency 


_Chas. Emmerich & Company, feather 
pillow manufacturers, and the Atlas Sol- 
vent Company, maker of automobile 
finish, both of Chicago, have appointed 
the Dearborn Advertising Company, of 
that city, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. National magazines will 
used for both accounts. 





Plan Campaign for Sunkist 


Junior Extractor 

An advertising campaign is planned 
for the Sunkist Junior Extractor, an 
electric orange juice extractor for home 
use, by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles. The Los Ange- 
les office of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
is directing the campaign. 
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Who floored 
this family? 


INK 














When we say the Jacksons are 
completely floored, we don’t mean 
quite that. Just the living-room, 
library and hall. New, gleaming 
hardwood. Mr. Jackson surveys it 
from his hooked-rug island as if he 
were afraid to tread upon it! 

Who started the campaign for 
this alteration? Dad’s not quite 
sure. Ask Mother, and she’ll smile 
knowingly at young Ted. Ask Ted, 
and he’ll smile back at his mother. 
Perhaps you scent the conspiracy 
which put it across. 

Mean to say a boy of Ted’s age 
is interested in hardwood floors? 
Positively. What use is the new 
phonograph if the “gang” 
must dance on a sticky old 
urface laid in the red plush 
era? And haven’t Ollie Sprec- 
kle’s folks just put in new 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


hardwood? Reason enough for a 
lot of plugging from Ted! 

The 500,000 boys who read THE 
AMERICAN BOY are really men— 
in everything but years. 85% are 
of high-school age and older. Real- 
ize that boys of high-school age are 
your true progressives. Backing the 
new and the better, in everything 
purchasable. Swing the boys be- 
hind your product or service—and 
you have voluble, valuable ambas- 
sadors at court, who are respected 
and heard. Advertise to these half- 
million man-sized chaps in the 
columns of their favorite magazine. 
May forms close March 10th. 


Michigan 















Do Bankers Weigh Distribution 
Systems When Granting 


Credit P 


Good Risks 


Two Firms with Comparable Financial Statements May Not Be Equally 





By G. Prather Knapp 


HE banker considers charac- 
ter, capacity and capital in 
making a loan to a business house. 
Does he consider character of 
advertising, character of sales ap- 
peal by salesmen, character of 
package, merchan- 


One of the basic business factors 
that has changed since that conver- 
sation, and one that has changed 
so radically as to alter the whole 
equation, is the factor of distribu- 
tion. The old idea that a merito- 
rious article can 



























dise and consumer 
service? 

Does he con- 
sider capacity of 
the sales manager, 

‘ capacity of the ad- 
vertising manager, 
capacity of the ad- 
vertising agent? 

Does he treat ad- 
vertising and sell- 
ing expense from 
the standpoint of 
intangible capital 
investment and 








‘s7VHE banker who does 

not distinguish between 
credit risks where distribu- 
tion systems are of unequal 
efficiency is in grave danger 
of making some bad com 
mitments and of ‘overlook- 
ing some good bets.’” 

The line of reasoning 
which leads Mr. Knapp to 
this conclusion will give 
both those who seek credit, 
as well as those who grant 
it, a good deal to think 
about. 











always be sold if 
you price it low 
enough has had to 
be discarded as a 
practical basis for 
credit in the face 
of high quantity 
production and 
swiftly changing 
demand. 
Specialization in 
machinery, _ build- 
ings and technical 
equipment has 
made “plant assets” 
a doubtful and de- 





charge it up or 





down, according to 
this item’s demonstrated efficiency ? 
Bankers are changing, perhaps 
more rapidly than other business 
men, in these changing times. 
When the late James B. Forgan 
offered Melvin Traylor, then presi- 
dent of an outlying Chicago bank, 
the presidency of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, Mr. 
Traylor (he is now president of 
the First National Bank, Chicago) 
said: “This invitation is flattering, 
of course, but just why are you 
making it to a man who has 
never had a day’s experience in a 
large metropolitan bank?” 
“Because,” said the other, “it’s 
my judgment that banking is due 
to change so much in the next five 
or ten years that a bank president 
with too much experience may be 
handicapped, and because none of 
us can have enough of a quality I 
recognize in you—and that’s adap- 
tability.” 





pendent quantity. 
“Quick assets” are no longer as 
readily distinguishable in business 
as quick tricks in bridge. Your 
ace of stable merchandise in in- 
ventory may be trumped, out of a 
clear sky, by somebody’s new in- 
vention, vertical consolidation or 
chain-store development. 

Character, in the sense that a 
house has always discounted its 
bills and paid its notes at maturity, 
is as important as ever, but goods 
have a “character” today that is 
sometimes more important, finan- 
cially speaking. Even “names,” as 
makers or endorsers of notes, are 
read in the light reflected by other 
names—the advertised names of 
standard products. 

So much for character and capi- 
tal—what of the banker’s most im- 
portant C—the borrower’s capac- 
ity? I call it the most important 
because bankers have pretty gen- 
erally given me their opinion that 
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Pe, Sa ee 


BLACK AREA is the DES MOINES TRADE ZONE 
Population 1,410,000 





2 Out of 3 
Newspaper Reading Families in the 


DES MOINES TRADE ZONE 
Subscribe for 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


They prefer The Register and Tribune to any of thirty or 
more other daily newspapers circulating in this section. 


Keep in mind that the Des Moines trade zone is 150 miles 
by 200 miles and contains 1,410,000 population. Few 
large metropolitan newspapers show a 2 out of 3 coverage 
in their home cities, to say nothing of the surrounding 
territory. 


Write or ask our representatives for a complete break- 
down of our circulation by cities, towns and counties. 
I. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; 


Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bid- 


well Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
Over 225,000 Daily Circulation 
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. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States, and 
through ten offices in other countries 
which cover Europe, North and South 
Africa and South America, we offer adver- 
tising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 


have served for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


x“ 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building : 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House - Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM * Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN °- Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 107, Place de Meir 
ALEXANDRIA - Egypt - 12, Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ~- South Africa - 72 Main Street 


BUENOS AIRES ° Argentina - 50-60 Calle San Martin 





only the rarely exceptional man of 
capacity is crooked and that the 
man of really tested and demon- 
strable capacity who lacks capital 
can generally pick up his telephone 
and get it. 

But what sort of capacity? 

You have only to examine the 
salary lists of big corporations 
(banks included) to see that ca- 
pacity to market a corporation’s 
output or its credit obligations, or 
both, is the modern business defi- 
nition of that word. Personally, I 
feel that sales ability nowadays is 
overpaid, on a comparative basis, 
throughout modern business. I ad- 
vocate some return to the prin- 
ciple that superlative goods sold 
by average men are more profitable 
to producer and consumer alike 
than average goods sold by suner- 
lative men. I think Henry Ford 
and the management of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
would probably agree with me. 

But the plain facts of modern 
business are that no amount of 
capacity in the departments of ad- 
ministration, financing and produc- 
tion will make a business a ‘safe 
credit risk if its sales management 
is extravagant or penurious, ama- 
teurish or “moss back.” 

Examples of this are not hard to 
find. Take banking itself. Exclude 
consolidations and one or two excep- 
tional institutions whose strength 
was due to the patronage of other 
banks and it was the advertising 
and selling banks which stood firm 
—unmerged and  unperturbed— 
through the lean banking years of 
1921-4. Today, the banks that lead 
the procession are those that 
aggressively seek new business 
through personal and printed sales- 
manship and that have been doing 
so over a period long enough to 
season the policy. 

The high executives of our most 
prominent financial institutions are, 
with few exceptions, men who owe 
their places to demonstrated abil- 
ity as salesmen and sales managers 
of banking service. 

In the field of commerce, the 
engineer of distribution has had to 
solve the problems created by engi- 
neers of production and transpor- 
tation. With goods producible in 
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thousand -consumer quantity by 
single machine operatives and with 
competition scattered all over the 
habitable globe by steam and gaso- 
line propulsion, th®cost of market- 
ing has too often canceled the 
economies of mass production and 
the facilities for far-flung delivery. 
In so many cases, a distribution 
system has been either the leak 
that sank a business or the current 
that carried it to port, that bank- 
ers have learned to study it even 
more closely than the hull, the ma- 
chinery, or the cargo. 

The problem of analyzing a bor- 
rower’s distribution machinery is, 
of all bank problems, the most diffi- 
cult. Its accurate solution is cor- 
respondingly important. 

The first requisite is a clear men- 
tal distinction between good-will, 
which means customer-habit, if it 
means anything, and distribution 
efficiency, which means a variety of 
things. 

For example, I know of one cor- 
poration in the national selling field 
which netted $1,200,000 for its own- 
ers in the first nine months of 1928 
as against only $107,000 in the 
similar period of 1927. This in- 
creased net was produced by a 
change in management with a su- 
per-sales manager for president. 
Now mark what the new manage- 
ment did. 


Profits Up—Costs Down 


It increased sales so that profits 
from sales went up half a million 
dollars, and it decreased selling 
costs at the same time to the tune 
of another half million. No change 
in good-will would be admitted by 
any accountant in so short a space 
of time. There were no new brands, 
no new patents, no artificial 
“knock-outs” of competing con- 
cerns. The distribution machinery 
was practically the same as before, 
but its increased efficiency made 
the concern at least twice as good 
a credit risk. 

Imagine a concern like this seek- 
ing credit from two bankers at 
the time the new management took 
hold. Suppose one banker able to 
evaluate its improved selling effi 
ciency and the other one tied down 
to consideration of its “good-will.” 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 





Only one Milwaukee 


newspaper printed more 





eadership ir 
published the largest volume of advertising of 
any January and February in its history! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Which of the two would have lost 
a profitable account ? 

Going back to the method by 
which distribution machinery may 
be analyzed as a credit factor, the 
banker should, I think, lay less 
and less importance on the dis- 
tinction between “selling” and “ad- 
vertising,” which makes him treat 
the first as a more “legitimate” ex- 
pense than the second. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the two are simply 
items of the same expense require- 
ment and neither should have a 
more favorable or less careful ex- 
amination than the other. 

Nor should either have a mo- 
ment’s thought except in connec- 
tion with the other. No banker 
would suggest reductions in manu- 
facturing expense without assuring 
himself that he was not curtailing 
profitable output, nor would he 
suggest reductions in fuel bills that 
would cut the production of costly 
machinery. But bankers do occa- 
sionally suggest (and this puts it 
mildly) curtailment of marketing 
expense, without reference to its 
probable effect on turnover. And 
even more frequently, bankers 
suggest (and this puts it even 
more mildly) curtailment of ad- 
vertising expense, without close 
study of the effect that curtailed 
advertising will have on the dollar 
volume of orders produced by a 
corps of costly salesmen. 

Advertising is not a capital as- 
set. No sane banker will ever per- 
mit the remarkable capital values 
of certain advertised names like 
Royal, Gillette, Ford and Ivory to 
make him lend money for adver- 
tising. 

But advertising is an essential 
of nearly every modern distribu- 
tion system and the banker who 
does not distinguish between credit 
risks where distribution systems 
are of unequal efficiency, is in grave 
danger of making some bad com- 
mitments and of “overlooking some 
good bets.” 





Appoints Krichbaum-Liggett 


Agency 
The H. W. Burdick Company, Cleve- 
land, wholesale jeweler, has appointed 
The Krichbeum-Liggett Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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C. C. Agate Now Associated 
with Carl Percy, Inc. 


C. C. Agate has resigned as assistant 
managing director of the Association 
of National Advertisers to become asso- 
ciated with Carl Percy, Inc., New 
York, producer of window displays. 
Mr. Agate tendered his resignation to 
the association in January but it did 
not become effective until recently. 

He was formerly managing director 
of the Window Display Advertisin 
Association, joining the Association o 
National Advertisers when the two 
associations became affiliated. His work 
with the latter association was devoted 
to forming an active program of study 
of window display and other dealer 
problems. Mr. Agate was, at one time, 
advertising manager of the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company, New York. 





Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Affiliate with Toronto Agency 

The William Findlay compeny, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency, has become 
associated with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc. The Findlay agency will 
serve in Canada all Lord & Thomas and 
Logan accounts from the United States, 
as well as from Great Britain. For its 
Canadian accounts, the Findlay agency 
will have at its disposal the facilities of 
the Lord & Thomas and Logan organ- 
ization. 

The association between the two 
agencies developed through mutual in- 
terest in certain accounts handled by 
Lord & Thomas and ome in the United 
States and the Findlay agency in 
Canada. 


Shredded Wheat Sales and 
Advertising Offices Moved 


The general sales and advertising de- 
partments of The Shredded Wheat Com- 
any have been moved from Niagara 
alls, N. Y., to the headquarters at New 
York of the National Biscuit Company. 
This is a development subsequent to the 
merger, recently effected, of the two 
companies. 


John Donnelly & Son Open 


Boston Sales Unit 

John Donnelly & Sons, outdoor adver- 
tising, operating a plant at Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., have opened a_ general 
sales office at Boston. E. B. O'Keefe, 
for many years with the General Out- 
door Advertising Company, New York, 
has been made general sales manager. 











Pittsburgh “Press” 


Appointments 

D. A. Sullivan has been appointed 
promotion manager of the Pittsburgh 
Press. E. N. Hart has joined the na- 
tional advertising department of that 
newspaper, in charge of hotels, resorts 
and transportation advertising. He 
formerly was with the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 
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The BUTCHER 


THE BAKER .. THE CANDLE-STICK MAKER 


If there is any group of re- 
tailers that has an intimate 
contact with those who do 
the buying it is the grocer 
and butcher. 


Either one of these trades- 
men can give you a cloer 
picture of the economic life 
of his district than the most 
skilled investigator. 


En masse their opinions on 
the purchasing power of the 
community, the reading hab- 
its of their customers and the 
effectiveness of this or that 
advertising medium is a con- 
tribution toward selection of 
media whose importance can 
not be overestimated. 


Over a period of eight 


years, The Detroit News has 
doubled its lead in grocery 
and food product advertising 
over the next paper, and 
shows a tremendous rise in 
volume, proving the effec- 
tiveness of the medium in 
reaching any type of buyer 
in the Detroit market. 

To advertisers in general 
this incident in advertising 
experience is a key to the De- 
troit sales situation. Reach- 
ing four out of every five 
homes and an equal propor- 
tion of retail dealers. The De- 
troit News offers you eco- 
nomical coverage of Detroit 
so adequate as to make the 
use of another medium too 
costly for consideration. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ, 6. No. Michigan 
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thriving centers of trade, or die . . . although outlets increase 
year by year, names and places are seldom the same. Yeu. 


But through all this change, which is the city adjusting itself to new [52™¢ 


trends in distribution—new arrangements of population—the publi. 
merchandising strongholds, the department stores, most tenaciously ['t °1' 
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ear after year these stores, the biggest factor in Chicago’s re- 
ail trade, grow stronger, increase in size and prosperity . . . not 
primarily because size begets size but because their merchandis- 
ing processes are sound, their advertising principles are right. 
or many years this group of stores has relied upon one news- 
paper to carry the bulk of its advertising . . . The Chicago 
Daily News. 


he impressive record for 1928 is presented here in summary. 
Not only does The Daily News carry far more of the advertising 
inage of these strongholds of Chicago merchandising than any 
other Chicago newspaper . . . as far as we have been able to 
ertain the department store linage of The Daily News is 
larger than that of = 


any other Ameri- || 
| Total Department Store Advertising in | 








can newspaper. 
Pap Chicago in 1928, in Agate Lines 


The picture || THE DAILY NEWS........ 6,630,559 | 
h hae Be WUD ong oc vce cue's 2,746,026 
aa, .? be Se Sunday Tribune .......... 2,001,220 | 
this one fact re- Daily Herald-Examiner..... . 884,751 | 
mains ... the Sunday Herald-Examiner.... 1,360,114 
We FE Fes tek h chcasede 694,996 
strongholds of Rg re eee 3,007,008 
successful mer- MIR occ oa cabs Gc ace eu 1,007,375 
chandising in Chi- SOY 1 ey ee Cee 18,332,049 


cago find The 
Daily News in- 
creasingly the ef- 


Percentage in 
THE DAILY NEWS 36.17% 
IN 1928 THE DAILY NEWS PRINTED 





fective medium 
for the moving of 
all products. 


You—selling the 
same Chicago 
public—will find 
it equally adapted 
to your purpose. 








3,884,533 more lines than the highest daily 
morning paper. 

3,623,551 more lines than the next highest eve- 
ning paper. 

1,883,313 more lines than the highest daily and 
Sunday paper. 

2,999,782 more lines than all daily morning 
papers combined. 

1,921,180 more lines than all other evening 
papers combined. 

3,269,225 more lines than all Sunday papers 
combined. 
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The Detroit Times 
starts the new year 
with a lineage gain 
of over 275,000 lines 


for the first two months-- 


Sales records will 

be broken this year 

by the Detroit Times and 
by those advertisers 

who use its columns-- 








“The Trend is to The Times’’ 

















Why 13 Pages of Advertising Are 
Not so Good as 26 


Here Is a New Definitien of Advertising, Which Can Be Stated as a 


Mathematical Formula 





By a Chicago Advertising Agent 





URING the last year I have 

heard or participated in a 
dozen discussions about the alleged 
intangibility of advertising. Six 
or more people have propounded 
to me the following question either 
in these words or with this basic 
idea: “Since advertising is largely 


dealers as advertising—and not for 
its results—or that advertising re- 
sults are imaginary, these ques- 
tions are more or less in order. 
But if he thinks about advertis- 
ing as it actually is, and takes suffi- 
cient cognizance of thousands of 
stores and manufacturing organ- 


intangible, isn’t it 
a fact that thirteen 
pages in a national 
magazine would do 
just about as well 
as twenty-six; or 
that six pages in 
such a publication 
would have sub- 
stantially as much 


selling effect as 
thirteen ?” 
One of these 


conferences of 








DVERTISING is power. 

It is no more intan- 
gible than electricity. The 
degree and quality of the 
power of advertising is the 
result of mathematical mul- 
tiplication. 

The author—one of the 
owners of a large Chicago 
advertising agency—believes 
in the above creed. And 
out of this line of reason- 
ing he has evolved a mathe- 


izations that actu- 
ally know just how 
much in the way of 
results they get 
from their adver- 
tising, such queries 
do not present 
much of a problem. 

I had the fore- 
going in mind 
when I answered 
the engineer. And 
here is what I told 








which I speak was 








matical formula for adver- 


im: 
“Advertising is 








ace ofS Rele. ||tising which has almost amegg eo 
brated engineer amazed him with its help-|) than electricity. 
and he, too, ad- fulness. He gives the for- You may not 

. : mula in this article. 
vanced the same able exactly to de- 








general question. I 
imagine that, on account of his 
habits of thought, he had the an- 
swer all the time; but presumably 
he wanted to see how nearly exact 
the assembled group of advertising 
men were in their thinking, how 
closely they could come to scien- 
tific procedure in their merchan- 
dising work. 

“Won't thirteen pages do as well 
in this magazine (naming it) as 
twenty-six,” he inquired, “in as 
much as a lot of the effect of ad- 
vertising is impression? Isn't it 
a fact that few dealers or few 
salesmen could really tell whether 
you were using thirteen or twenty- 
six pages in advertising a com- 
modity or a line of merchandise in 
which they were interested ?” 

If a person assumes that adver- 
tising is done for its impression on 





fine all the mani- 
festations of electricity but no one 
would doubt its power. The de- 
gree and quality of the power of 
advertising is the result of mathe- 
matical multiplication.” 

This was something of which I 
had been thinking for years. And, 
even before had thought it 
through sufficiently to put it into 
words, I believe I long had been 
influenced by the idea, at least 
subconsciously. On checking back 
over my career as an advertising 
agent I can see many instances 
where I proceeded with confidence 
and gained good results whereas, 
if I had looked upon advertising in 
less definite terms, I might not 
have had the courage to proceed 
at all. 

The result of all this experi- 
ence, which time and again has 
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brought definite and unquestioned 
proot that advertising really ts 
power, has caused me to believe 
(which I here assert) that it can 
be expressed mathematically. Under 
certain definite conditions it can be 
expected to produce certain definite 
results, and the results can be 
computed accurately. 

Out of this line of reasoning I 
finally evolved for myself a mathe- 
matical formula in which adver- 
tising can be stated so that its ac- 
tual meaning—what it really does 
—can be accepted with the same 
finality that is the case with any 
other properly stated mathematical 
formula. If certain numbers are 
brought into any one or several 
mathematical relationships with 
other numbers, the result is not in 
doubt ; it is definitely provable and 
as such is to be accepted without 
argument or qualification. Adver- 
tising can be defined and consid- 
ered in the same terms. 

Here, then, is my formula: 

Advertising is space multiplied 
by frequency, multiplied by circu- 
lation, and either multiplied by, or 
added to, copy quality. 

This, in part, is really an ampli- 
fication of Benjamin Jefferson’s 
milline principle, the first announce- 
ment of which was given to the 
world by Printers’ Ink on Sep- 
tember 9, 1920. In an article ap- 
pearing in Printers’ INK of that 
date the word “milline” was 
brought forward as a definition 
for the product of space multiplied 
by circulation. 

“The development of the milline,” 
Mr. Jefferson said, “is that theo- 
retically firms should base their 
advertising upon so many millines 
of advertising for months. It makes 
no difference under this system 
whether you spend your money in 
fifty mediums or in one medium; 
the publicity weight is accurately 
gauged by the total milline. Here 
is one publication which looks just 
like another but is actually getting 
six times as much for its advertis- 
ing space. Here is one daily paper 
which looks just the same as an- 
other daily paper but yet is assess- 
ing its space at four times the 
price charged by competitors. But 
under the milline system the rate 
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is not considered in connection 
with the circulation of a publica- 
tion but in the cost of one line in 
1,000,000 copies of that paper.” 

A comparative study of my 
formula and the milline will show 
that I have logically developed that 
system by adding to it the vital 
item of copy quality. And thus, 
I believe, the advertising formula 
is now finally complete and can he 
stated in mathematical terms. 


Copy’s Part in the Formula 


Copy, as a strange matter of 
fact, is not always given its right- 
ful place as one of the most im- 
portant parts of the formula. It 
would be ridiculous to say that, 
merely having space, circulation 
and frequency, we had the full 
power of advertising. This could 
not be for the simple reason that 
the entire power of advertising is 
determined by the suitability of the 
copy, the originality of it, crusading 
tactics of it and finally its sales- 
manship. 

(In my own mind, to speak 
parenthetically, I really think of 
advertising in terms of substance. 
To me, advertising has dimensions. 
To the mind that is thinking about 
it only occasionally, or not think- 
ing the case all the way through, 
this may seem a radical definition. 
It doubtless is true that most peo- 
ple think of advertising as having 
numbers, length and breadth, or 
length and height, and that it 
might be likened to a large flat 
surface with no thickness. To me, 
advertising has cubical content and 
I get that cubical content by 
multiplying space times frequency, 
times circulation. Also, to me, the 
quality of this cubical content is 
determined by the copy—whether 
it is good, fairly good, or bad.) 

Those who have doubts and 
fears about advertising, or who 
make queries as to whether thir- 
teen pages are not as good as 
twenty-six and so on, would do 
well to think of some of adver- 
tising’s actualities. 

There is, for example, no prob- 
lem about the results of advertis- 
ing in retail institutions such as 
the Hudson Store, in Detroit, or 
in the Boston Store, in Milwaukee. 
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These stores keep scientific rec- 
ords. They know what different 
advertisements on different days in 
different papers produce in differ- 
ent departments and on different 
items. 

They think of their advertising, 
therefore, as being just as definite 
a force as the light that comes in 
over their electric wires and il- 
luminates their buildings, or the 
heat that comes from the vapor in 
their radiators and heats their 
buildings. They do not question 
that the heat is there because it is 
in the form of invisible steam. 
They do not question that the cur- 
rent is being supplied by the cen- 
tral power stations; but they have 
it measured, they believe in it, 
and they pay for it. They do not 
refuse to buy it because some 
phases of its manufacture or ap- 
plication are not understood. 

The delver into advertising who 
really wants to know what it is, 
must go to the source of the tan- 
gible and traced results, measured 
results in terms of hourly, daily, 
weekly, or annual sales. Probably 
the best place to get understand- 
able evidence of tangible results in 
advertising is in the classified sec- 
tions of certain metropolitan daily 
newspapers. 

Not all newspapers feature their 
classified sections. But there are 
usually one or two newspapers in 
every city of size that produce an 
extraordinary number of traced re- 
sults for thousands of people each 
year. One newspaper is reported 
to have handled in one year 4,000,- 
000 letters sent by people who an- 
swered classified advertisements— 
this in addition to the responses 
the advertisers got by telephone 
and in personal calls. 

Right here it might be inter- 
jected that the earnest seeker after 
the truth as to the real power of 
advertising might say: “Finally, 
isn’t the value of advertising, or 
the power of advertising, deter- 
mined by reader interest?” 

Undoubtedly it is. But I am as- 
suming here, of course, that the 
sophisticated buyer of advertising 
is not placing his copy in un- 
proved mediums. 

On the negative side in further 
proof of my point about space 
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multiplied by circulation, multi- 
plied by frequency, multiplied by 
copy, it would be ridiculous to 
contend that a medium with a cir- 
culation of 500,000 is as good as 
one with 2,000,000. No one but a 
dilettante would ever possibly ad- 
vance the contention that space in 
an inadequate medium can, in some 
mysterious way, produce adequate 
results. There are no such magi- 
cal effects to be had. Therefore, 
unless the buyer of advertising 
considers it in a light similar to 
that in which he buys coal for 
heat or any of his other supplies, 
he is not ready for any consider- 
able purchase. 


What the Advertiser Buys 


The investor in advertising is 
buying sales results. He is buying 
consumer demand—as an actuality 
and not as some imaginary or 
elusive thing that never happened. 
f an advertiser has no evidence 
of consumer demand or consumer 
acceptance there is something radi- 
cally wrong with his product, 
price, personnel—or his advertis- 
ing. Therefore, we must look 
upon advertising in terms of tangi- 
bility; and this algebraic state- 
ment of mine is volunteered in the 
hope that it may be helpful to 
those who have any questions or 
any doubts, or who may be unable 
satisfactorily to answer the ques- 
tion the engineer asked at the con- 
ference referred to above. 

Advertising is power. This is 
why thirteen pages in a year are 
not as good as twenty-six. This 
is why good copy is better than in- 
different or poor copy. This is 
why a medium with high-class 
editorial content can bring better 
results than the other kind. 

The practical application of this 
mathematical formula of mine en- 
abled me to proceed with precision 
and exactness in many an adver- 
tising problem where otherwise I 
would be in Thinking it 
all over for the purpose of writing 
this article for Printers’ Inx I 
am almost amazed at how helpful 
the formula has been to us. I am 
venturing to bring it forward here, 
therefore, not because I think I 
have made any world-saving dis- 
covery, but in the hope that it may 
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be as useful to others as it has 
been to me. 

There is another factor in ad- 
vertising—a by-product, to be ex- 
act—that might well be mentioned 
in this final paragraph. This is, 
that after all the values of adver- 
tising have been charged off and 
the cost of sales has been charged 
off, there remains a residue of 
good-will that may outweigh all 
its other values. 


Geyer Company Adds to Staff 


F. C. Merton, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, and as- 
sistant advertising manager of The 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of The Geyer 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertising 
agency. J. D. Davidson, recently en- 
gaged in newspaper advertising, has 
been added to the copy department. 
Additions to the layout department in- 
clude W. R. Corswirth, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, at 
Chicago, and John Swiank, formerly 
with the Charles Daniel Frey Company, 
also at Chicago. 





Buys “Chicago Golfer” 


The North Shore egy | Company, 
—— of the Evanston, Ill., Review, 
as purchased the Chicago Golfer. 

Bruce Morgan, formerly with Wil- 
liams and Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, is publisher and ad- 
vertising manager. Joe Davis re- 
mains as editor. With the March issue, 
the type page size of Chicago Golfer 
will be changed from 7 by 10 to 8% 
by 11%. 





R. F. Scholbe Joins Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman 


Ralph F. Scholbe, formerly with the 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Compan 
and more recently with the John . 
Branham Company, has joined the sales 
staff of the New York office of Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman, publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 





Made Eastern Sales Manager, 
Continental Lithograph 
F. Walter Mueller has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of the Conti- 
nental Lithograph Corporation, Cleve- 
land. His headquarters will be at New 
York. 





A. P. Kelly with Babcock & 
Company 
Arthur P. Kelly, formerly advertising 
manager of the Tectnen Theatre Cor- 
ration, Rochester, is now with H. O. 
abcock & Company, investment bankers, 
of that city. 
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Branch Offices for Advertisers, 
Inc. 


Branch offices have been opened by 
Advertisers, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, at New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle. Gerald Mc- 
Sweeney is manager of the New York 
office with Frank Kivlan in charge of 
the contact department. C. W. Mac- 
farlane is in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office, M. C. Borland of the Los 
Ang@es office and Charles E. Perrine of 
the Seattle office. 

Burt A. McDonald is now vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of Advertisers, Inc. 
Six years ago he became president of 
the Commercial Credit Trust Company, 
( hicago, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, and 
also president of the Refrigeration Dis- 
count Corporation. Mr. McDonald still 
retains the latter office in addition to 
his duties with Advertisers, Inc. 

Robert E. Clayton, who was formerly 
with Mac Manus Incorporated, Detroit 
advertising agency, is manager of space 
and media. 

C. A. Snyder, also formerly with 
Mac Manus Incorporated, is in charge 
of field service in association with R. C. 
Sackett. 


David Visel Joins Curtis 
Flying Service 
David Visel, formerly Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Photoplay, has joined 
the Curtis Flying Service, New York, 
as assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operations. 





Fayette Billmeyer Joins George 
H. Payne, Inc. 


Fayette Billmeyer, recently in charge 
of advertising of the San a Calif, 
News, has been appointed manager of 
the San Francisco office of George H. 
Payne, Inc., publishers’ representative. 





Adolph Rodell with Brown 
Agency 
Adolph Rodell, Jr., formerly with the 
Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
has joined the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, of that city, as an account 
solicitor. 





Manz Opens Philadelphia 
Office 


The Manz Corporation, Chicago print- 
ing firm, has established a branch office 
at Philadelphia. Clarence Vincent is 
manager. 





Hookless Fastener Appoints 
A. B. Reed 
A. B. Reed has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hookless Fast- 


ener Company, Meadville, Pa. He suc- 
A W. Kelley, resigned. 


ceeds E 
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how advertiser. 
Cut The Pies” 


«+e in Indianapolis 


IX issues a week compared with the 

thirteen of all other Indianapolis news- 
papers. A rate decidedly higher than that 
of either of the other two dailies. But 
again—in 1928—The News led the field 
in national advertising by a tremendous 
excess! 


In fact, The News carried more lineage in 
this classification than the second evening 
paper, the morning paper and the Sunday 
paper combined ! 


The News ...cMLONE ... Does The Job! 


be bey che 
“ INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
(ls The Indianapolis Radins 
yo DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: i 


J DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Se. 




















meat packing industry of Indianapolis has an annual produc- 


: | ‘HE 
| ticn of approximately $125,000,000 and employs 6,000 people. | , 
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One MILLION 
more Consumers 
... since 1920! 


HE New York Market is a progressive, 
active, fast-growing sales territory. 
Back in 1920 the 50-mile area comprising 
the New York Market had a consuming pop- 
ulation of 8,916,000. In 1929, according to 
reliable estimate, this rich sales territory, has 
a consuming population of 9,958,000! 
Over a MILLION more consumers, since 
1920! That consumer growth, alone, is equiv- 
alent to a city about the size of Cleveland. 
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Here, consumers are concentrated—easy to 
reach, to tell and to sell because nearly half 
of them who read any New York evening 
newspaper prefer the Evening Journal. 

These consumers are supported by 2,500,- 
000 men and women engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations, earning the highest wages and 
largest salaries in history. They file over 
700,000 income tax re- 
ports. They have over 
314 billion dollars in 
New York Savings Banks, 
They buy 200,000 new | 
automobiles annually. jj 
They build new homes 
for 100,000 families each pet 
year. They lead the world 
in value of manufactured 
products. They constitute the most prosper- 
ous group of consumers in America. 

You can dominate the whole New York 
Market, effectively, economically, without du- 
plication and at one cost by concentrating 
your advertising in the New York Evening 
Journal. This one BIG, home-going news- 
paper is big enough and powerful enough to 
put over your campaign single handed! 


NEW YORK 





EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICACO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER : BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple $ Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 














FTER printing 

the story of the 
inauguration of Her- 
bert Hoover, as Presi- 
dent of the United 
States, The Detroit 
FreePresshasrecorded 
the inauguration of 
twenty-four out of the 
thirty-one presidents 
of this country, since 
the time it was estab- 
lished in 1831 It has 
also been a participant 
in the scenes and 
events that were a 
part of the terms of 
ofice of twenty-five 
presidents, having 
begun its career as a 
newspaper during the 
presidency of Andrew 
Jackson, two years 
after his inauguration. 


¢ 


N May 5, 1931, 
The Detroit 
Free Press will cele- 
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Detroit 











brate its centennial. 


| 


E mention this 

as a matter of 
some moment, for it is 
suggestive of the per- 
manence and stability 
of this newspaper as 
an institution in one 
of the great markets of 
America—the season- 
ing of time that helps 
to add a perhaps in- 
definable, yet very 
definite measure of 
reader-confidence in 
the advertising that 
appears in the Free 
Press. Something that 
is not recorded in cir- 
culation statements. 









CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 








San Francisco 
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Stepping Up Sales of the Summer 
Product in Winter 


Fruit Dispatch Company Teaches Ways to Sell More Bananas in Cold 
Weather 


As told to Roland Cole 


By F. W. Kastner 


Advertising Manager, Fruit Dispatch Co. 


MANY a product suffers from 
an off-season slump because 
the retailer doesn’t understand how 
best to handle it during the out- 
of-season period. 

Every manufacturer and 
porter of a grocery store 
item, particularly when that 
item is wholly or partly per- 
ishable, desires a more intel- 
ligent handling of that item 
on the part of the retailer. 
Better ordering of the prod- 
uct, better care of it while 
in the store, better display, 
better selling and better de- 
livery to the consumer, mean 
faster turnover, multiplied 
profits, extra customers and 
a wider and more enduring 
market. The desirability of 
more intelligent dealer co- 
operation is universally ad- 
mitted. 

Let the reader consider the 
banana business for a mo- 
ment and see whether his 
problem is any more difficult 
than the problem which con- 
fronts the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, selling organiza- 
tion of the United Fruit 
Company, importer and dis- 
tributor of Unifruit bananas. 
Perhaps the current cam- 
paign of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company to help retailers 
sell more bananas during the winter 
season may suggest something. 

The bananas imported to the 
United States by the United Fruit 
Company are grown largely in the 
Caribbean countries, and as they 
are grown all the year round, ‘their 
praduction and shipment are prac- 
tically continuous. Bananas are 
always harvested green, even when 
eaten in the tropics. Wholesale 


im- 


This 


dealers, through whom they are 
distributed to nearly 400,000 retail- 





is 


2s 


ers of various kinds throughout the 
United States, are equipped with 


banana rooms for the proper ripen- 
ing of the green fruit before de- 
livery to the retailer, which ripen- 
ing process 


requires from four 











the Cover of the Booklet Sent to 


Retailers of Bananas 


days to a week. All together, the 
time consumed from date of ship- 
ment in the tropics to date of de- 
livery to the retailer in this coun- 
try is from ten days to two weeks. 
From the day the fruit is harvested 
until it is consumed, proper tem- 
perature, humidity and ventilation 
are factors that play important 
parts in preserving its quality. 
These factors are under the con- 
trol of the company and its whole- 
salers until delivery of the fruit to 
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the retailer. Thereafter, proper 
care or neglect depends upon how 
much the retail dealer knows about 
handling bananas, and upon how 
much he is willing to learn and put 
into practice. 

The problem of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company is to sell all the 
bananas which it brings into this 
country through its ten United 
States ports, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Mobile, New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. The quantities received 
from the tropics run about the 
same month after month through- 
out the year, each year ’s total gen- 
erally showing an increase over the 
year before. Weather conditions, 
storms, excessive rainfall, the vari- 
ous hazards of growing, harvest- 
ing, handling, caring for the fruit 
in transit, and delivering it to 
wholesalers, cause fluctuations in 
the amount of shipments, but the 
business on its producing and dis- 
tributing sides has no seasons until 
the product is carried north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. Throughout the 
United States bananas sell better in 
summer than they do in winter. 
chiefly because retail dealers as a 
rule do not give their stocks the 
kind of care in cold weather which 
the fruit should have to hold its 
quality and appearance and the 
public does not buy as it would if 
the fruit could be secured in first- 
class condition. 


An All-Year-Round Fruit 


The fact of the matter is that 
bananas are in every sense of the 
word an all-year-round fruit. But 
exposure to freezing weather, to 
drafts, to changes of temperature, 
and other conditions, impair: their 
quality and appearance, and the 
housewife, looking at a bunch of 
bananas that has been hanging near 
a door in a dealer’s store where a 
blast of winter wind blows on it 
every time the door is opened, ob- 
serves that the fruit is discolored 
as a result of chill and decides to 
buy something else. 

To correct this condition among 
retailers, the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany has recently issued a booklet 
entitled, “How the right care of 
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Bananas will increase winter pro- 
fits!” One complicating factor in 
the situation among retailers is 
that many small grocery and fruit- 
store proprietors are not as en- 
lightened and enterprising as some 
others. Therefore, this booklet is 
primer-like in its simplicity, con- 
tains only eight pages, has several 
illustrations which show the wrong 
way and the right way to display 
bananas, and the text is short and 
printed in large type. 

The first inside page explains 
that bananas are “always in sea- 
son” and how “chilled” bananas 
can be avoided. On the next two 
pages, pictures on the left-hand 
page show two wrong ways to dis- 
play bananas in the daytime, and 
on the page opposite two pictures 
show right ways of displaying 
them. On the next two pages the 
subject of properly caring for 
bananas at night is dealt with, two 
pictures on the left-hand page 
showing the wrong way and two 
on the right showing the proper 
way. A final page recapitulates the 
story of the booklet with a tabu- 
lated list of five rules for “winter 
handling.” The booklet is six by 
eight inches in size, printed in black 
and yellow. 

Two means have been used to 
get this booklet into the hands of 
retailers: First, advertising in a 
grocery trade journal, and, second, 
exploitation in the company’s job- 

magazine, “Fruit Dispatch.” 
Page advertisements are being used 
in the grocery publication in De- 
cember, January and February 
issues. One of these pages is en- 
titled, “A simple way to sell more 
Bananas in winter.” A picture of 
the booklet is reproduced, the text 
describes it and a coupon is pro- 
vided for the dealer’s convenience 
in requesting a copy. 

While many copies of the book- 
let are distributed direct to retail!- 
ers by the company, the bulk of the 
distribution is handled through job- 
bers. Quantities thus distributed 
are imprinted for the jobber, 
shipped to him in bulk and by him 
distributed to his retailers. The 
first edition printed, amounting to 
100,000 copies, has already been 
exhausted, and a second edition of 
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43.43% 


of Chicago Evening American-reading 
families own vacuum cleaners, while 
40.90% of all Chicago families own 
them*. This, coupled with the fact 
that 97.66% of Chicago Evening 
American-reading families live in wired 
homes, reveals a great field awaiting 
development, with proof that it is more 
responsive to the idea of vacuum 
cleaner ownership than is the city gen- 
erally. 





*From The Chicago Evening American 
Market, a presentation of tabulated facts 
gathered in a great survey of Chicago, in- 
dependently conducted under the financial 
sponsorship of this newspaper. Disclos- 
ure, in one of several forms, of the vital 
facts of the survey to agencies and adver- 
tisers at their offices, may be arranged 
directly with this newspaper or through 
any of its offices or representatives. 











a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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the same quantity has been ordered. 

The work of dealer education in 
the field is handled by a force of 
thirty dealer service men, who call 
on retailers for the purpose of 
helping them display and sell ba- 
nanas most effectively and effi- 
ciently. Bringing the booklet to 
the attention of retailers and help- 
ing them in the proper display and 
care of bananas is an important 
feature of the work of these men. 

They make no effort to sell to 
the retailer, which work is done by 
the jobbers’ salesmen; they per- 
form a missionary function exclu- 
sively. They are on salary by the 
Fruit Dispatch Company and work 
under the jurisdiction of the com- 
pany’s forty-eight branch offices 
throughout the country. 

As no ways of branding bananas 
individually or in stems have been 
found practicable enough to put 
into practice generally, the educa- 
tional campaign of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company on the retailer, as 
well as the advertising campaign to 
the consumer, are devoted to pro- 
moting the sale of bananas in gen- 
eral. The company’s brand name 
is “Unifruit Bananas,” which name 
is always featured in the advertise- 
ments and other literature. The 
fruit itself, however, is not 
marked. The all-year-round con- 
sumption of bananas is featured in 
consumer copy. This latter cam- 
paign consists of color pages in 
women’s publications and a national 
weekly. It is now in its third 
year. Other advertising to the 
consumer includes a number of at- 
tractively printed booklets, among 
the most important being “The 
Story of the Banana,” “The Food 
Value of the Banana” and a book- 
let containing eighty-three banana 
recipes, entitled, “From the Tropics 
to Your Table.” 


Camco Appointments 
A. J. Jacquot, Jr., formerly general 
manager of Aatell & Jones, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed assistant to 
the sales manager of the Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation of America, 
a division of the Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation, New York. 
C. H. Flint, formerly sales manager 
of the Sanitary Pos Service Cor- 

poration, now a Camco division, has 
appointed a member of the sales as 
and merchandising department of Camco. 
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“Most Indispensable Tool” 


Raymonp E. Wetts 
ADVERTISING COUNSELOR 
Boston, Fes. 21, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you very much for your letter 
of February 19, in which you recom- 
mended some books on window displays 
and listed articles on the subject from 
Printers’ Inx. 

With this guide, I am sure I shall 
find just what I want. 

Need I add that I have come to de- 
pend on Printers’ INK as my most 
indispensable tool? 

Raymonp E. WE Lrts. 


General Laundry Machinery 
Moves Offices 


The General Laundr Machinery 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc., 
have moved their executive offices from 
Philadelphia to Chicago. C. A. Mel- 
linger, advertising manager, is now lo 
cated at Chicago. 


W. N. Irish Joins Stillson 


Press 

William N. Irish, formerly with the 
Publishers Printing Company and 
Rogers and Company, both of New 
York, has been elected secretary of The 
Stillson Press, Inc., New York. He 
will also work on the sales staff of 
that organization. 


Appoints Walter B. Snow 
Agency 


The Stack Heater Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of Stack and Nelson Re- 
lief Valves and other products for the 
plumbing and heating trade, has ap- 
ointed Walter B. Snow and Staff, 
nc., Boston advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


H. C. Abbott to Direct Na- 
tional Carbon Radio Sales 


H. Curtiss Abbott has been made 
sales manager of the radio division of 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
New York, Eveready radio sets. He was 
formerly general sales manager of the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati. 


“Poultry Supply Dealer” 


Appoints R. P. Smith 
R. P. Smith has been appointed ad- 


vertising representative in Ohio, Michi- 
an an estern Pennsylvania of the 
oultry Supply Dealer, Chicago. His 
headquarters are at Cleveland. 


H. F. Thunhorst to Leave Gro- 


cery Manufacturers’ Association 
H. F. Thunhorst has resigned as 
secretary of the American Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Association, effective 
June 1. He will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity throughout the year. 
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E. M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
Eastern Adv. Mgr., Pacific Coast Adv. Mgr., 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625 Hearst Bidg., Sen Francisce 


Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ONE OF THE 23 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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feachfew High Level in Circulation 


ANUARY PAID AVERAGE 


18,0177 GAIN 


N the Oklahoma City Market the 
Oklahoman and Times alone can do 
your advertising job thoroughly, 
effectively, economically. 


In January, 1928, the Oklahoman and 
Times combined daily paid average circu- 
lation was 153,914. In January, 1929, this 
average has-risen to 172,021, a gain of 
18,077. 


With their present circulation the Okla- 
homan and Times reach more than 90G 
of the English-reading, able-to-buy fam- 
ilies in Oklahoma City, and more than 45% 
of the same type of urban families in the 
68-mile trading radius. 


A single newspaper buy, the Oklahoman 
and Times, thoroughly, forcefully, and at 
one low advertising cost covers this rich, 
responsive market, placing practically all 
fits buying power at the disposal of ad- 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN -- WKY, 1000 Watts, 900 Ke. 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York - Chicago ~- Detroit + Atlanta + Kansas City + San Francisco 


8.077 More Circulation on the Oklahoman and ‘Times 
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1923 1924 1925 1927 1928 


Northwest 


in Breaks Record 
for Dairy Profits 


Six years hand running! Each year the dairy profits 
greater than the year before. Each year more money 
to spend for advertised merchandise. 


Dairy income for 1928 in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District—the great Northwest—was $243,631,000. This 
exceeded 1927 by $15,989,000 or 7.0 percent. The 
steady six-year gain in income from dairy products is 


here shown: 
Income from Gain over 
Dairy Products Previous Year 
(millions) (millions) 


1923 $150,864 

1924 167,316 $16,452 
1925 201,286 33,970 
1926 210,495 9,209 
1927 227,642 17,147 
1928 243,631 15,989 


A territory that shows a steadily increasing profit is a good 
place to build permanent good will. Reach these money-making 
farmers through the Northwest's only weekly farm paper. 


ER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill, New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 

















Has Advertising Too Many 
Defenders? 


A State of Mind Which Has Led to a Lot of Unnecessary Conversation 


By Roy Dickinson 


HREE years ago at an annual 

sales convention, the advertis- 
ing manager of a nationally known 
manufacturer talked to the sales- 
men on the subject of advertising. 
He covered the subject from the 
individual salesman’s viewpoint. 
He analyzed the effect of the 
company’s campaign in individual 
territories. 

He did not assume that the men 
were ignorant of advertising’s 
function to help them represent the 
company, nor antagonistic ' because 
they thought the appropriation 
should have been divided among 
them in the form of extra com- 
pensation. He presented the sales 
portfolios at the proper moment 
with the company’s advertising 
carefully analyzed and_ broken 
down as to influence and circula- 
tion, and made a carefully consid- 
ered plea for each man to put his 
firm’s advertising to the best pos- 
sible use in his own territory. He 
talked about advertising as he 
would about  transportation—a 
method to make the individual's 
selling more speedy and effective. 

This year’s convention was held 
last week. It was larger than ever 
before. More people there—more 
plans made for the entertainment 
and instruction of the salesmen on 
the receiving end. 

Everything was bigger and bet- 
ter than ever before except one 
thing—the advertising manager’s 
speech. 

The speech wasn’t so good. He 
told how much money was spent 
each year in advertising by all ad- 
vertisers. After that guess, he de- 
fended all advertising. He acted 
as if someone had attacked his 
alma mater and he had rushed to 
its defense. 

It was a great defense, but it 
didn’t help the salesmen any. In 
those years before he had read books 
and articles by the boys who don’t 
know what it is all about, he was 


able to do a good job in word and 
deed. Now he has a defense com- 
plex—and he is only one of hun- 
dreds. 

Is it necessary for manufac- 
turers who use advertising, for 
agency men, for men who sell ad- 
vertising, to rally round the banner 
when anyone talks about advertis- 
ing as though it were something 
still on trial? Hasn’t advertising 
about reached the stage as an in- 
tegral part of business promotion 
where it no longer needs a host of 
defenders always ready to spring 
to its assistance? Salesmen never 
feel called upon at a moment’s no- 
tice to justify their economic ex- 
istence by precept, example and 
quotations from skilled economists 
to verify their claims that they are 
not leeches or other noxious ani- 
mals. Why then have so many 
men connected with advertising 
developed so acute a defense 
mechanism ? 


A President, a King and a Prince 
Have Spoken 


Ex-President Coolidge in a re- 
markable tribute to the force of 
advertising pointed out that it was 
through the foundation of enlarg- 
ing production caused by the de- 
mands created by advertising, that 
much of the success of the Ameri- 
can industrial system depends. 
King George and the Prince of 
Wales have both made speeches to 
the same effect and so have many 
recognized economists. May not 
advertising men consider that these 
statements and the mass of fact 
material which has been printed on 
the subject are sufficient? 

Is it necessary for anyone to 
enter into a defense of the United 
States mail service? Yet it re- 
sembles advertising generally, in 
that it is employed by a multitude 
of people to do a number of totally 
different jobs. There are dropped 
into the same mail box dividend 
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checks, blackmail letters, news of 
new products, letters of condolence 
and congratulation, of acceptance 
and resignation, bills for taxes and 
offers to sell a case of skinless 
figs at a greatly reduced price. 

Bad things, good things and 

those that are neither or both come 
through the mail. And the mail 
service sees that they are all de- 
livered. It has, of course, its laws 
against the lawless, the crooked 
and the obscene. So has advertis- 
ing. 
One of the best known critics of 
advertising points out that before 
advertising can be attacked, it must 
be broken down into its constituent 
parts. “There is advertising and 
advertising,” he says, “from cancer 
cures to Red Cross relief; from 
how to earn $10,000 a year to 
Waltham watches. It cannot be 
condemned as a total phenomenon, 
any more than machinery can.” 
This is an interesting defense, from 
the man who helped write “Your 
Money’s Worth,” which started so 
many advertising men on their holy 
war of defense. 

But when the chemist down- 
stairs says that advertising is a 
waste, the advertising man who 
lives in apartment 2A immediately 
attempts to defend it in toto. He 
would listen with tolerance to an 
attack on machinery if he were a 
machinist, for he would know he 
was talking to a dreamer who 
could only see his way clearly by 
moonlight and who had some sort 
of a Utopia up his sleeve. When 
it comes to his own business, how- 
ever, he is likely to go into a 
labored speech comparing his busi- 
ness to that of the chemist. 

Let some retail clerk drag forth 
that eternal pre-war evergreen that 
advertising adds to the cost of the 
finished product without increasing 
its value or service to the con- 
sumer, and any advertising man 
within earshot is likely to feel the 
urge of presenting every argument, 
adducing every principle and ex- 
ample that he can call up promptly 
to refute the remark. A credit 
man or a salesman hearing the 
same thing said about his depart- 
ment of the same business would 
smile genially and walk away in 
the calm knowledge that he had 
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just listened to the words of a 
moss-back. 

Does the great mass of the peo- 
ple think that advertising does in- 
crease the cost to the consumer or 
some other disagreeable thing? 
Or does the mass think that it de- 
creases the cost? Or does the 
mass just wander along in the 
darkness without giving a thought 
one way or the other to the sub- 
ject which so many advertising 
men take so much to heart? The 
last guess is probably the right 
one. Some people say “what of 
it?” and others do something about 
it. But what they do is education, 
not defense. Some excellent edu- 
cational work has been done and is 
being done by women’s magazines 
and other publications to prove in 
a positive manner just what the 
type of advertising they. carry has 
done to make life more livable and 
enjoyable for their subscribers. 

Advertising has too many sensi- 
tive and self-appointed defenders 
and too few educators doing a 
specific job and doing it well. 

Another criticism frequently lev- 


eled at all advertising generically 
is that it makes people live beyond 
their means and want things to 
which they are not entitled, that it 
makes them dissatisfied with their 


present mode of living, eating, 
traveling; that it has turned 
masses of women into a type like 
the famous and scorned daughter 
of the horse leech with her con- 
tinual cry of “give, give, give.” 
This objection is often voiced by 
fat and comfortable brokers or 
other men with long pocketbooks 
whose wives have managed to step 
up the scale of living to keep pace 
with the increased bank roll. But 
most of the improvements in hu- 
man comfort have come through 
the insistence of women. As 
Hannah Hinsdale says in Women: 
“A pioneer woman expresses her 
first craving for more than necessi- 
ties in her wish for fine raiment,” 
and then goes on to prove that 
women have always urged upon 
men the advantages of more com- 
fort and conveniences. And that 
they did, long before there was 
advertising. 

Why should anyone defend that 
phase of advertising anyway? No 
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The 2 THINGS 


That Every Manufacturer Wants 











More Business Today 
More Business 
Tomor- 


row 


GOOD printing helps both ways. 
It is a dependable aid in acquiring more 
business today. In addition, it helps 
to build up in the public mind a degree 
of confidence in your company and your 
product that will mean more business 


tomorrow. 


If you would be interested in a good 
printer’s ideas about good printing, we 
are at your disposal at any time. 


Charles Francis Press 
Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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inventor was ever called to account 
for a similar urge. No one asked 
the Wright Brothers to cease and 
desist that day on the dunes at 
Kitty Hawk when they started to 
make people dissatisfied with the 
age-long habit of remaining on the 
ground. 

Advertising needs fewer defend- 
ers and more educators, but that 
doesn’t mean that specific phases 
of it do not need criticism from its 
friends and those who know what 
it is all about. A criticism from a 
man with knowledge and experi- 
ence in advertising is far different 
from an attack by a theorist with 
a pet Utopia up his sleeve or a 
man who is as ignorant of the 
thing he criticizes as he is of most 
other things. 

As a long time cigarette smoker, 
I am fighting against an impulse 
to smoke only a pipe or cigars to 
prove to myself that I am not the 
sort of sucker some of the ciga- 
rette advertisers seem to think I 
am. But because some of my 
friends in the steel foundry or 
shellac business attack all advertis- 
ing because of this one phase 
which happens to annoy me also, 
there is no good reason I should 
make a speech on a street corner 
defending advertising as an eco- 
nomic force. As Theodore F. 
MacManus, able advertising agent 
and experienced friend of adver- 
tising, pointed out in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK, copy 
which takes for granted the im- 
becility of the public will ulti- 
mately prove its own undoing. 

Granted that advertising needs 
able educators more than it needs 
so many defenders, what is the 
most logical manner of education? 

It seems to me that the maga- 
zines, newspapers and other peri- 
odicals which have carried on such 
campaigns offer the solution. 

Not only might each medium 
profitably tell its audience just how 
that specific type of advertising 
serves that audience, but the same 
specific idea can be carried further. 

The clerk isn’t so much inter- 
ested in knowing that a company 
is reaching a certain number of 
readers with its advertising mes- 
sage or that national advertising 
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cut the production cost of John- 
son’s Beans 29 per cent, as he is in 
the provable fact that it saves his 
time at the counter and makes it 
possible for him to earn more. 
There is a logical message in spe- 
cific and personal terms for the 
credit man, the salesman, the den- 
tist, the retailer, the garage keeper, 
and every other member of the 
general public. Some manufac- 
turers are working along these spe- 
cific lines. Other manufacturers, 
individuals interested, and associa- 
tions could profitably follow suit. 
Then a logical and natural educa- 
tional job on an important section 
of the public would be under way. 
And then, when the uncouth, the 
ignorant and the theoretical critic 
of advertising raised his voice in 
unfounded and general criticism of 
advertising, as he might of ma- 
chinery or electricity, there would 
be even less need than now for 
defenders to jump into the battle. 





Organize Beaumont, Heller & 


Sperling, Inc. 

Donalg T. Beaumont, Robert F. Heller 
and Louis J. Sperling have purchased 
the Mayes Advertising Service, Inc., 
and the Kunsman Advertising Service, 
both of Reading, Pa., and have merged 
those organizations as Beaumont, Heller 
& Sperling, Inc. Mr. Beaumont was 
formerly with Kunsman, and Mr. Heller 
and Mr. Sperling with Mayes. 


W. G. Pollock with “Theatre 
Arts Monthly” 


William G. Pollock, formerly with the 
advertising staff of College Humor, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Theaire Arts Monthly, New York. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
The Ives Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Transferred by Botsford- 


- ° 
Constantine 

E. H. Strobeck has been transferred 
from the Portland, Oreg., office of the 
Botsford- Constantine Company, to the 
San Francisco office. F. E. Ross, pro- 
duction manager of the Seattle office 
ws been transferred to the Portland 
office. 


R. E. Smiley, General Sales 
Manager, Bremer-Tully 


Richard E. Smiley, recently assistant 
general sales manager of the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has m made general sales 
manager of the Bremer-Tully Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 
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Che Florida Cimes-Ulnion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc, 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York. . . .2 West45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 


Chicago . . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles. . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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MMEDIATE 
PROBLEM of sales results 


pee iene more and more, are seeking out 
markets where every dollar can do a selling job, 
where duplication and waste can be pruned from their 
advertising program. 


Philadelphia invites the closest analysis from sales 
managers whose problem is to produce sales results. 


A trading area of 3,000,000 people. A city of homes 
and home owners. A compact market where quick 
distribution can be secured; where sales costs are low; 
where a diversification of industry tends to stabilize 
the people's earning power. 

And above all! A market where coverage has been sim- 
plified for the advertiser. 





One newspaper is read by nearly every one,—in city 
and suburbs; in mansion and modest home. 


For thirty-three years, The Evening Bulletin has built 
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its circulation solely on its merits as a newspaper. 


Serving the reader with care, accuracy and truth. 
Avoiding shock headlines; excluding prizes and 
reader-contests. 


Seeking the confidence — the respect—of the home 
in this city famous for homes. 


Until today, the advertiser finds here :—America’s 
Third Market with 600,000 homes; The Evening 
Bulletin with 548,573 daily sales. 


Coverage, concentration, reader-influence, economy! 


A sales potential that is great; an advertising in- 
vestment that is comparatively small: An opportunity 
that is unequalled today in any other great market. 


Philadelphia—The Ideal Test Market 


Philadelphia: A compact market where sales 
costs are low; where varied activities give an 
average condition; where one newspaper 
gives thorough coverage at a low advertising 
cost. Test your product in Philadelphia, and 
reach nearly every home in The Bulletin. 





The Business Man’s Paper 


Figures tell the story. There are more than 
166,000 business executives in Philadelphia. 
(Figures compiled by city statistician.) Small 
circulations can not coverthem. The Bulletin, 
with more than half a million net paid daily 
circulation, thoroughly covers this group 
of men who control enormous purchases. 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: New York Office: 
321 Lafayette Boulevard 247 Park Avenue 


San Francisco Office: Chicago Office: 
681 Market Street 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Booth Newspapers 
Are Published for Careful Home Reading 


They are devoid of sensationalism and have the ut- 
most regard for truth and accuracy. 


Informative and independent—zmilitant but not ma- 
licious. 


The Booth Newspapers are edited with a view to care- 
ful reading in the leisure of the evening—they serve 
a populace with the means and inclination to pur- 
chase the luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 


The Booth Newspapers should be on your 1929 
schedule. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 








Must the Sales Manager Be a 
Star Salesman? 


This Sales Manager Says “No” and Tells Why 


By Frank L. Foreman 


Vice-President and Assistant to Salesmen, Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 


UST the sales manager be a 
star salesman? 

Absolutely not, and in this ar- 
ticle I am going to try to give my 
reasons for this conclusion. I ex- 
pect many readers to disagree 
violently with me, but as I am en- 
joying good health and many peo- 
ple have disagreed with me before, 
I will do my best 


more clearly, I have found it the 
case that the heads of our various 
departments, would like to see the 
salesmen sell just the merchandise 
for just the delivery and in just 
the quantity that is most convenient 
for them from a manufacturing, 
financing, shipping, etc., standpoint, 
and it is up to me to work with 
them with the 








to withstand any 
possible barrage of I 
criticism. 


T is many a sales man- 
ager’s proud boast that he 


salesmen’s prob- 
lems uppermost in 
mind. When on the 


can outsell any one of his 
salesmen. Some even believe 
it is a good thing actually 
to show the force once 
a year or so that the boss : 
still can wield an order || ™anner, and here it 
book. The author of this|| 1S uP to. me to 
article believes that the || Work with the 
sales manager’s job is to salesmen with the 
manage, not to sell. En- problems of the de- 
tirely different qualifications || ®4™tment heads in 
are necessary for each, he|| ™ind. In other 


road, I find that 
the salesmen want 
to sell the easiest 
thing in the easiest 


In ninety-nine 
cases out of 100, a 
star in any particu- 
lar field is a high- 
strung, tempera- 
mental individual 
who must be man- 
aged, but who 
could never man- 
age. How many 
times have we seen 


or heard of a star 
in his line trying to 
manage himself and 


says. 





A star salesman may 
be a poor sales manager. 


words, properly to 
fulfl my duty I 
must act as go- 

















fail; or, to go a 
point further, trying to manage 
others and make an even bigger 
mess of it? No doubt, right now 
you have somebody in mind who 
started as a salesman and today is 
successfully handling salesmen, but 
to be successful in the latter field, 
he had to change his method of 
selling. Most salesmen sell an ar- 
ticle, you can touch it—it is tangi- 
ble. Whereas a sales manager sells 
a combination of policies, service, 
judgment, hopes, ideals, enthusi- 
asm and everything necessary for 
the equipment of the salesmen suc- 
cessfully to sell the article. His 
sales, are intangible. 
A successful sales manager 
should lead the life of a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. When he is 
inside he should have the views of 
an outside man, and when outside, 
vice versa. To bring this point out 


between to try to 
make both ends work together to 
the bést interests of all concerned. 
I know we have several salesmen 
who can outsell me so far as mer- 
chandise is concerned, but who, I 
feel, would be utter failures if 
given the opportunity to be sales 
managers. 

It is my conviction that no mate- 
rial benefit is attained by the sales 
manager working with a salesman 
when calling on the trade. I would 
much rather spend a whole day 
Sunday with a salesman in his 
hotel room and discuss his prob- 
lems and give him my angle of 
meeting them. 

A few months ago I accom- 
panied one of our best salesmen in 
calling on his trade. When I said 
good-bye to him he frankly told 
me he was glad to see me, hoped 
he would see me again, but that 
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every time I call on the trade with 
him, I cost him money. When I 
asked him why, he replied that 
when I was with him the calls on 
his customers developed into social 
chats and it was much harder to 
get out the order book than if he 
were simply making a business call 
alone. 

I believe he is 90 per cent right. 
Suppose, for instance, I meet one 
of our salesmen and call on the 
trade with him. We enter the 
store of Jones & Brown. The sales- 
man introduces me to the buyer, 
who tells me how glad he <is to 
meet someone from the firm, how 
long he has been handling “travelo” 
products, what great articles they 
are, etc., etc., and generally winds 
up by remarking that he has a few 
too many of sizes 36 and 38 in 
stock and would like to exchange 
them for sizes 42 and 44, or some 
similar request. If the salesman 
were alone, I doubt very much 
whether the customer would ask 
this or that favor, and if he did, 
the salesman would reply that he 
had no authority to say yes or no, 
but if the customer would write 
to the firm direct, he knows they 
would treat him fairly. It’s dol- 
lars to doughnuts the customer 
would forget to write the letter 
and dispose of the smaller sizes 
without much, if any, effort. 

Even if the salesman were to 
turn down any request or favor of 
a customer by saying it was 
against the policy of the house to 
grant it, the customer would not 
feel as hurt as if a member of the 
firm or some executive had made 
the refusal. Anything out of the 
ordinary a customer might ask for, 
the salesmen can always say they 
will take it up with the firm, 
when a decision can be rendered 
according to the status of the ac- 
count. Whereas, if an official of 
that firm is asked direct, there is 
no place for him to turn and he 
must reply in the negative or 
affirmative on the spot. 

The only trade that I have oc- 
casion to sell direct consists of 
four or five concerns who prefer 
to buy in New York, and when 
they do, they call me up and I 
work with them. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the individual salesman 
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calling on these concerns could do 
better with them in their home 
town than I do in New York. In 
the first place, when they get to 
New York they are extremely 
busy. They generally make an ap- 
pointment for 3 p. m., keep it at 
4 p. m. and by 4.30 begin to look 
at their watches because they are 
going to meet a friend at the hotel 
for the start of an _ evening’s 
pleasure. 

My capacity as a sales manager 
I believe is not to sell a single cus- 
tomer but to be able to sell every 
one of our salesmen by appealing 
to each in a way that will be most 
receptive to him. We have thirty- 
two men on our sales force today 
and there is a tremendous differ- 
ence in the make-up of each one 
of them. Some must be told ex- 
actly what they can and cannot 
do; others you can give some lee- 
way, depending on their own judg- 
ment; while some are good sales- 
men regardless. A man’s territory 
must be taken into consideration; 
a certain territory may be better 
off with a hard-working order 
taker, while another territory must 
have a highly intelligent man cov- 
ering it. 

I was a salesman for ten years, 
but I sincerely believe that selling 
experience is only about 20 per cent 
of the equipment necessary for a 
successful sales manager. Com- 
mon sense, initiative, vision, and, 
above all, understanding of human 
nature, are far greater requisites 
to a successful sales manager. 


Dairy Account with McConnell 
& Fergusson 


The advertising account of Eastern 
Dairies, Ltd., is now being directed by 
McConnell & Fergusson, Canadian ad- 


vertising agency. The Eastern Dairies, 

Ltd., consists of the Elmhurst Dairies, 

Ltd., Montreal, Producers Dairy, Ltd., 

Ottawa, Acme Dairy, Ltd., oronto, 

and Crescent Creamery, Ltd., Winni- 

peg. Newspapers will be used for both 
ilk and ice cream advertising. 


Joshua B. Powers Opens 
Paris Office 


Joshua B. Powers, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, has opened an 
office at Paris, which will represent La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, and other pub- 
lications. George Tod Brown will be 
manager. 
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MARCH, 192 . 
Untangling — 

the Government 
By Wilam Hard 


It’s Easy 
co Make Business 
Pay 
By Fred W Sibley 


NATION’S BUSINESS contains 


contributions of consequence 
treated with authority. yy 


FRED A. HOWLAND, 
President, 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
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Able 
Speakers Use 
Facts 


Lorp & THomAs anp LoGaN 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am scheduled to give a talk before 
the Southern California chapter of the 
National Aeronautical Association on 
the subject, ‘Advertising as Applied to 
Aviation,” and would appreciate any 
information you have on this subject, 
any suggestions which might profitably 
be made to this industry from an ad- 
vertising standpoint and a list. of any 
articles which you may have published 
that would cortain suitable material. 

I believe’ that aviation advertising 
will probably pass through much the 
same stages as did automobile advertis- 
ing. I would like to point out some of 
the factors that should be considered 
and to offer. the aviation industry sug- 
gestions which will be helpful to them 
and which will be of benefit to adver- 
tising in general. 

our assistance in this matter will be 
very greatly appréciated. 
ON FRANCISCO, 
Vice-President. 


Matreson-Focarty-Jorpan CoMPANY 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Early in March I am scheduled to 
speak before @ group on the matter of 
association or co-operative advertising. 

In order that I may have the benefit 
of what has. been published by Print- 
ers’ Ink and others, will you send me, 
please, copies of .issues of Printers’ 
Ink in which articles bearing on this 
subject have been printed? 

Your earliest attention 
be much ar 


to this will 


F. Matteson, 
President. 


Universat Cinema CoMPANy 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We recall some very effective articles 
which appeared in our “bible,” Print- 
ers’ INK, dealing with the value of ad- 
vertising through children. 

Having occasion to prepare a talk on 
this subject, we should indeed appre- 
ciate receiving bibliogranhic references 
to material you have published. 

Universat Cinema Company, 
J. C. Patterson, 
Sales Department. 


Te Toronto Datry Star 
Toronto, Onrt., CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been asked to address the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
of Canada on February 22 on the sub- 
ject of life insurance advertising in 
newspapers. I also have to answer the 
following questions: 

What should life insurance companies 
advertise in daily newspapers? 

What should life insurance companies 
stress in newspaper ads? Should they 
be institutional in character—sell definite 
plans and services—or sell the company; 
and why? 
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What results should life insurance 
companies expect from newspaper pub- 
licity ? 

Is the coupon of any value in a life 
insurance newspaper ad? If so, what 
should the inquiry coupon offer? 

To what extent can the daily news- 
paper co-operate with the life insurance 
companies who advertise? 

Will you please be good enough to 
let me know by return mail what arti 
cles have appeared in Printers’ Ink 
during the past three years on this 
subject? Thanking you in advance, I 
am R. B. Cowan. 


E have long been familiar 

with the speeches of two of 
the very able speakers who pay 
us the compliment of asking us to 
assist them in securing facts for 
their use in this connection. 

It has long seemed to us that 
when men who are invited to speak 
at various gatherings take the 
trouble to dig in all available 
sources for actual and verifiable 
incidents and facts, they compli- 
ment their audiences and hold their 
attention in a way which no mere 
cleverness or superficial form of 
delivery can ever approximate. 
When men who have had as much 
experience as those who sign the 
above letters take the trouble -to 
search out all sorts of additional 
information, it offers a sound les- 
son to the less experienced busi- 
ness man and likewise to the less 
able speaker. 

The day is past when a series of 
funny stories, wisecracks and ima- 
ginary anecdotes will interest a 
group of people who have given up 
their time to listen to a talk from 
an invited guest. 

If more speakers would follow 
the example of the more experi- 
enced and successful of their num- 
ber, there would be fewer bored 
audiences and more informative 
and helpful gatherings. 

Printers’ INK always welcomes 
the opportunity to co-operate with 
speakers on sales and advertising 
subjects and help them secure the 
sort of information they desire. 
Lists referring to previous articles 
in the Printers’ INK Publications 
are always available on request, 
and we offer our services gladly to 
any speakers who agree that au- 
thoritative information makes even 
the ablest speaker’s talk more in- 
teresting and helpful—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 
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Advertising Supremacy 
in January and February 


N JANUARY The New York Times pub- 

lished 2,736,158 agate lines of high class cen- 
sored advertising, 924,943 lines in excess of any 
other New York newspaper and 139,950 lines 
more than in January of 1928. 


During February The Times record of ap- 
proximately 2,350,000 lines of advertising was 
800,000 lines more than appeared in any other 
New York newspaper and 125,000 lines in ex- 
cess of The Times record for February, 1928. 


The New York Times leads all other New 
York newspapers in the following classifications 
of advertising—Real Estate, Automobile, Books, 
Financial, Local, National, Educational, Build- 
ing Materials, Transportation, and the combined 
classifications of Clothing and Department stores. 
The Times leads all newspapers in the world 
in Financial, Book, Educational, Real Estate and 
Transportation advertising. 





The Times takes greater pride, however, in 
the high quality of all advertising printed in its 
columns than in its greatest-in-the-world volume. 





‘Che New York Cimes 


The net paid circulation of The New York 
Times—425,000 copies week days; 750,000 
Sundays—includes more than 40,000 
new readers gained in 1928. 
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The largest 
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for MEN 








GheGiks 


Magazine 


More Than 800,000 Identified Circulation 
Guaranteed . 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 











ays than any other Magazine 
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! LIBERTY GUARANTEES 
MORE THAN 


2,000,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 


A; the close of last year, LIBERTY guaranteed 


an average net paid circulation of 1,750,000 
for the first six months of 1929. The public 
acceptance of the new size LIBERTY was so 
spontaneous that 500,000 new families were 
added to LIBERTY’s circulation in less than 
three months. From April Ist to the end of 
the year, LIBERTY guarantees an average net 
paid circulation of more than two million 


copies a week, 


Liberty 











Achieving Advertising Individuality 
in a Difficult Field 


Reo Car-of-the-Month Idea Presents Some Unusual Merchandising and 
Advertising Aspects 


N few industries is advertis- 
ing competition so keen as in 
the automotive industry. Because 
f this condition the motor car 
manufacturer’s advertising task 
has become increasingly difficult 
and, in spite of the many and 


duction competitors, nevertheless it 
has gone on steadily for a number 
of years enjoying a good sales vol- 
ume backed by a good reputation 
among buyers of automobiles. 
Several years ago Reo stepped 
definitely to the forefront when it 





sometimes justifiable 
criticisms leveled at the 
industry’s copy, automo- 
bile advertisers are do- 
ing a pretty good job. 

The things which they 
have to advertise are 
comparatively _ limited 
and the limitations be- 
come more pressing 
when every advertiser 
in the field finds himself 
continually forced to 
emphasize the same 
things: Power, beauty, 
speed, endurance, and 
so forth. 

Because of this com- 
petition, design has be- 
come one of the great 
sales factors in the in- 
dustry. Two recent ex- 
amples of a successful 
advertising emphasis on 
design are the Chrysler 
and Hupmobile cam- 
paigns. These momen- 
tarily subordinate me- 
chanical features — on 





REO ANNOUNCES} 
—a special limited edition of 
Flying Cloud THE MASTER 


There will be only ONE 


FOR MARCH 


FLYING CLOUD 
THE MONTH 








the assumption that the 
buyer realizes that the 
average car today is me- 
chanically excellent — 
and strike the one note of individ- 
uality that any automobile may 
have, its individuality of design. 
The Reo Motor Car Company 
has gone a step further than other 
manufacturers, and has taken in- 
dividuality of design and tied up 
with a new merchandising idea as a 
means of making Reo advertising as 
individual as the design of the car. 
Reo is one of the oldest manu- 
facturers in the industry. The car 
has never been a large seller when 
compared to some of its mass pro- 


This Is How the First Reo Car of the Month Was 
Introduced in a Magazine Advertisement 


brought out the Flying Cloud 
which, in both the design of the 
motor and the design of the body, 
represented a big forward stride 
on the part of the company. Sales 
of the Flying Cloud have shown a 
steady increase and the car has 
definitely established itself in the 
automotive market. The advertis- 
ing has kept in step with the car 
and recently the company has 
turned to modern typography and 
modernism in illustrations to give 
to the advertising an air of smart- 
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ness which it believes is consonant 
with the design of the car. 

Beginning March 1 the company 
is taking a further step to indi- 
vidualize the advertising and mer- 
chandising of the Flying Cloud. 
This new step is the introduction 
of the Reo “Car of the Month.” 
The plan simply stated, is as 
follows : 

On the first of each month each 
Reo dealer will get his usual quota 
of cars—plus one car more. This 
car each month will be, the com- 
pany says in its advertising, “a 
limited de luxe edition of Flying 
Cloud the Master. It will be up- 
holstered in a special fabric never 
before used in motor cars. This 
fabric, made by Cheney Brothers, 
will be designed and woven solely 
for this car. The color scheme of 
the body will be in perfect har- 
mony with the upholstery—an en- 
semble created by one of the fore- 
most stylists in the country.” 


Emphasizing Exclusiveness 


Four hundred of these special 
cars will be made, one for each 


dealer except in a few territories 
where several cars may be ab- 


sorbed without the individuality 
feature being affected. The idea 
behind the Car of the Month is 
exclusiveness. Because no dealer 
can get more than one car it 
means that there will be only one 
of that particular model sold in 
each territory. This means fur- 
ther that the purchaser of this 
model will have an absolutely indi- 
vidual automobile almost as ex- 
clusive as if he had had a custom 
body specially built for his own 
use. 

The company elaborates this 
feature by saying, “The woman 
who purchases this Car of the 
Month will have an individual car 
in the truest sense. Only rarely 
will she meet its duplicate on the 
highroads. It will be priced at 
only $100 more than the regular 
sport sedan of Reo Flying Cloud 
the Master.” 

The dominant color scheme of 
the first Car of the Month is 
brown. The interior fabric is not 
a pile fabric but is woven on 
Jacquard looms. The company 
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chose this type of flat surface fab- 
ric because it felt that under pres- 
ent-day conditions a pile material 
has some disadvantages which are 
overcome by a flat surface. This 
is merely one example of how 
carefully the company has gone 
into detail in handling the Car of 
the Month. 

At first glance the Car of the 
Month idea might seem to be 
merely an excellent device for in- 
creasing sales volume by 400 cars, 
but this was not what was pri- 
marily in the company’s mind when 
it introduced the idea. As a matter 
of fact it is conceivable that a 
number of the buyers of the Car 
of the Month would merely shift 
their purchase from a _ regular 
model to the special sedan. There- 
fore, if the idea had been merely 
to increase sales for a_ special 
model the company could have 
gone about its job in a much dif- 
ferent manner. 

The chief thing that this cam- 
paign is intended to do is to give 
Reo cars and Reo advertising an 
individuality and  exclusiveness 
which they have not had before. 
Great care has been taken to make 
each Car of the Month a thorough 
co-ordination of design from radi- 
ator cap to trunk. There is noth- 
ing haphazard about any feature 
of the design, everything being 
planned to fit into the desired en- 
semble. The company is sure that 
this special type of car, backed by 
a special type of advertising cen- 
tered around the Car of the 
Month idea, will put the name Reo 
in a little different class from that 
of any other automobile advertiser. 
Properly merchandised by the deal- 
ers the Car of the Month should 
attract unusual interest from pros- 
pects and should give the dealer 
an excellent opportunity to make 
sales of regular models to those 
people in his particular community 
who are too late to buy the special 
Car of the Mouth. If the idea 
does no more than to individualize 
the Reo name and to attract more 
people to the showroom, it will 
have accomplished something that 
the average run-of-the-mine auto- 
mobile advertising has not been 
able to do. 
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CITY COVERAGE OF EXAMINER 
REACHES NEW SUNDAY LEVELS 


| State Social Arbiter | 


Exceeps Gross OF 
2ND SUNDAY PAPER 


HE Los Angeles Sunday 

Examiner now has a larger 
net-paid circulation within the 
A. B. C—city radius of Los An- 
geles, than the other Sunday paper 
can claim as a GROSS throughout 
ALL of its territories! 

This startling differential be- 
tween two large Sunday papers 
in a large city is being pointed 
to as an indication of the em- 
phatic reader-preference for The 
Examiner, a preference that rates 
that paper as the largest morning 
and Sunday publication West of 
the Missouri. 


No Premiums 


The January average showed The 
Examiner serving 258,663 subscrib- 
ers within the A. B. C. city con- 
fines. The January average of the 
other Sunday paper showed it had 
a total CITY, SUBURBAN and 
COUNTRY circulation of 255,940, 
1r 3,723 less than The Examiner’s 
distribution in the city alone! 

Incidentally, The Examiner daily 
and Sunday subscription price is 
the highest in Los Angeles, and 
none of its circulation has been 
won with premium “persuaders.” 


The Los Angeles Examiner is one 
of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by over 20,000,000 people. It is a 
member of International News Ser- 
vice, Universal Service, Associated 
Press and the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


“Way I Reap anv Like 
THE Los ANGELES EXAMINER” 
— READ The Los Angeles rg are | 
for the same reason that I read 
the San Francisco Examiner—my home 
paper. The reason is: Because the news, 














DR. MARIANA BERTOLA 


whether it is club, society, or anything 
else, is fair and just and is never per- 
mitted to be filled with personal ani- 
mosity. I like the way club news is 
handled especially, and the fair way in 
which all controversies have been treated 
from the editors’ standpoint.” 


Dr. Mariana Bertola is past resident 
of the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and past State President of the 
Native Daughters of the Golden West; 
— of the Commission on the oy 

f the Problem Child; chairman 
Welfare of California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; director, Travelers’ Aid; 
director, San Francisco Presbyterian Or- 

hanage; director, Anti- Tuberculosis 

iety; member, ff of Children’s 
Hospi chairman, Native Daughters 
irmas, Mills 
. GW. 


Golden ‘West Home; 
College Scholarship of the N 
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Canned Foods 
Labels Affected by This 
Bill 


BILL that concerns many 

manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in the food industry was re- 
cently favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It is num- 
bered S. 4800 and its author is 
Senator Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon. The bill has the support 
of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., etc. A. C. 
Dorrance, general manager of the 
Campbell Soup Company, wrote a 
letter to Senator McNary approv- 
ing the bill and it has also been 
approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

To put it briefly, the bill is in- 
tended to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to define a stand- 
ard or grade for canned foods 
which will divide canned food 
products into two classes—good 
quality and poor quality—and to 
require a designation to be placed 
on the label of the poor quality 
conveying such information to the 
purchaser. It is important to un- 
derstand that the bill will not pre- 
vent the sale of poor quality 
canned foods, but that, according 
to its sponsors, it will enable the 
consumer to buy intelligently, and 
prevent deceptive labeling. 

The bill is in the form of an 
amendment to the Federal food 
and drugs act. This latter act does 
not require any label on a food 
package with the exception of a 
statement of its weight or mea- 
sure of contents. Of course it also 
provides that a label must not be 
deceptive. Now, according to the 
sponsors of the present bill, con- 
ditions in the canning industry are 
such that it is possible to use a 
label which meets all the require- 
ments of the Federal food and 
drugs act but which nevertheless 
is deceptive to the consumer. 

During the hearings held by the 
Committee on the bill some inter- 
esting points were brought out 
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when Senator Kendrick questioned 
Edward B. Cosgrove, president of 
the National Canners’ Association. 
Some of Senator Kendrick’s ques- 
tions and Mr. Cosgrove’s answers 
follow : 

Senator Kenpricx. It is not 
your idea that what might be 
termed goods of inferior quality 
should not be canned or conserved 
—that they should be denied the 
right to can that kind of a prod- 
uct ? 

Mr. Coscrove. Not at all. We 
have made the point that it will 
not prevent the canning of the 
poor quality. It will simply insist 
that it be sold “as is.” 

Senator Kenopricx. Yes; but you 
would hardly expect to sell it if 
it were labeled “poor quality,” 
would you? 

Mr. Coscrove. I doubt if that 
exact expression would be used. 
All we want is that there shall be 
some mark there so that the con- 
sumer will know, when she is 
buying, exactly what she is buying. 

Senator Kenpricx. Then would 
it not be inconsistent to mark it 
on a basis of grades? 

Mr. Coscrove. You mean to say 
grade 1, grade 2, grade 3, and 
grade 4? 

Senator Kenpricx. Yes. 

Mr. Coscrove. It seems that it 
is much more practicable simply 
to draw the line between what we 
call good and not so good or in- 
ferior. When you attempt to get 
into the finer distinctions it is dif- 
ficult to enforce them. 

Senator Kenprick. You can 
easily believe that marking any- 
thing “not good” or even “inferior 
in quality” would affect the taste 
of he without regard to the qual- 
ity! 

Mr. Coscrove. You mean psy- 
chologically ? 

Senator Kenpricx. Yes. 

Mr. Coscrove. That is correct. 


F. B. Shondell with Edwin A. 
Machen Agency 
F. B. Shondell, formerly with the Gil- 


lette Publishing Company, joined 
Edwin A. Machen & Company, Toledo 
advertising agency. He was, at one 
time, in charge of the Pittsburgh office 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany. 
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506 Nationally Advertised 
Products used The Examiner 
alone to cover the San Fran- 


cisco market during 1928— 








a record seldom if ever 


equalled by a metropolitan 


newspaper. It is evident that 
exclusive Examiner advertis- 


ing pays the advertiser. 











the Dailies 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
W. W. CHEW A. BR. BARTLETT 7. D. GALBRAITH 


285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORE CITY DETROIT CHICAGO 














Tribune Tower—Chicago 
Kohl Building—San Francisco 
25 Park Place—New York 
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YAY NEWS 


OW exceeds 


net paid 


—for four years the largest 
Sunday circulation in America 
and still growing — giving the 
advertiser year after year a pre- 
mium of circulation never cov- 
ered in the rate card, a larger 
and more valuable access to 
the Eastern national market. 
—Buy on a rising market. 


THE NEWS + New York's Picture Newspaper 
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Good News from the Condé Nast Publications 





WORLD ADVERTISERS 


E noted as significant the Plaza Hotels taking 

12 quarters in the Four Vogues, Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden for world coverage without 
waste. 


This is not an instance. It is a trend. 


Recently Packard Motors signed up for full colour 
pages in six of our magazines. London, Midland 
& Scottish Railways ... German Health Resorts 
. . . Paris Chateau Frontenac . . . signed up for 
regular schedules in seven of them. 


For money is now being made abroad. 


Look over the world’s shoulder with these forward- 
minded advertisers and reconsider your 1929 ad- 
vertising plans. 


Are they WIDE ENOUGH? 





The Condé Nast Publications and Properties are: voGuE... 

VANITY FAIR... HOUSE & GARDEN... THE AMERICAN 

GOLFER . . . VOGUE PATTERN BOOK. . . BRITISH VOGUE . 

FRENCH VOGUE... GERMAN VOGUE... LE JARDIN DES 

MODES . . . BRITISH VOGUE PATTERN BOOK . . . VOGUE MODEN 

ALBUM . .. VOGUE PATTERNS . . . THE CONDE NAST PRESS. . 
THE CONDE NAST SYNDICATE 





Multum in Parvo 


How the Copy Writer, Tackling an Unwieldy Idea, 
May Bring It into Focus 


By Arthur H. Little 


BSENTLY, the sales manager 

sketched on his pad. What 
he drew looked like a sunburst, 
over it a rainbow, and over all an 
American flag. 

“What we want,” he told the 
conference, “is something that will 
symbolize this business—its history 
and size and prestige. We want 
to present something on the stage 
up there in our theater that will 
wind up the convention with a bang 
and send our salesmen home with 
a true picture of the significance 
of this institution. The idea is big. 
What we present ought to be 
equally big. I think it ought to be 
a pageant.” 

The scribbler fidgeted. He had 
been invited from his sanctum 
down the hall to attend this meet- 
ing of minds and offer ideas. Ex- 


perience had taught him that what- 
ever came out of the conference, 
the job of materializing the idea— 


if any—would fall on him. He 
would do the writing. 

The scribbler fidgeted and spoke 
up. “The stage,” he remarked, “is 
small.” 

A half-dozen heads nodded in 
admission. 

“A pageant,” the scribbler went 
on, “demands room. It needs set- 
ting and color and beauty and mass. 
For us such a picture is too big. 
But what we can do is to present 
a close-up. 

“You want to sell these salesmen 
the idea that this institution means 
something personal to each of them. 
All right, let’s put on a drama, a 
three-act play. The central figure 
would be a salesman. Let’s plant 
our story in the heart of his most 
intimate personal interest—his 
home. I’ve outlined something of 
a plot. It goes like this: 

“The first-act setting is the liv- 
ing room in the salesman’s home. 
At the curtain, on comes the sales- 
man’s wife, heading for the tele- 
phone. She’s interrupted by the 
entrance of a nurse—yes, a nurse 
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in uniform. The nurse wants ice 
for an ice-pack. Thus we register 
the fact that in an adjoining room 
somebody in the household is ill. 
Then we clear the stage for the 
entrance of the salesman, Jimmy 
Foster. 

“He comes on like a tornado. 
Portfolio under one arm, news- 
paper under the other. Singing to 
himself, ‘I’d Climb the Highest 
Mountain.’ Tosses his portfolio 
on the table, center stage, settles 
himself comfortably in a chair 
under the reading lamp and con- 
tentedly opens his paper to read. 
His wife enters from that adjoin- 
ing room. Casually, he inquires 
about Junior. She says, ‘The nurse 
says his temperature is higher. 
Unimpressed, he goes on reading. 
You know the type—the what-the- 
hell kind. Blasé, sophisticated, 
cynical. He has been a good man, 
but he’s slipping. 

“The wife is serious. Worried 
about the boy, she considers the 
situation a crisis. She says she’s 
‘desperate.’ Stung—because in his 
heart he knows she’s right—he 
flares up. He damns the home 
office and all its works. He sneers 
at Maxwell, one of his fellow sales- 
men, who has earned membership 
in the salesmen’s All Star Club and 
right this week is attending a home- 
office convention. He tears around 
quite a lot and at the end he tells 
her, almost in so marly words, 
that if she doesn’t like his style, 
they can bust up. Hurt beyond 
speech, she flees off-stage—into that 
adjoining room. Now a stage wait 
while the stage manager counts 
four, and then the telephone rings. 
Foster answers it, saying: ‘Hullo! 

. Yes, doctor . . . You've heard 
from the laboratory? What’s the 
report? ...J#s what?’ Slowly 
he replaces the- receiver, looks out 
over the audience—the curtain is 
closing now—and whispers to him- 
self, ‘My God!’ 


“The second-act scene is the 
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sales agency, and the time is the 
following morning. Maxwell, the 
All Star, has just returned from 
the All Star Convention. He bub- 
bles with enthusiasm as he tells 
the agency manager what he has 
seen and heard. In the midst of 
this conversation Foster enters. 
He looks broken—drops wearily at 
his desk. Perfunctorily he answers 
the greeting of Maxwell. Then, 
in response to a polite question 
from Maxwell, he blurts out: ‘My 
boy has spinal meningitis!’ 

“You see, he’s facing grim real- 
ity. This is his crisis. Benumbed, 
he sits there, only half hearing as 
the office shop-talk, that, after an 
interval of silence, goes on. Dully, 
he hears Maxwell explain to the 
chief just why he’s been unable to 
sell a certain prospect—a prospect 
in Foster’s own old territory whom 
Foster himself has sold. And right 
there begins Foster’s rejuvenation. 
He grabs attention with the single 
word, ‘Wait!’ Then he plunges 
into a speech that will take some 
acting, but it can be done. Foster 
bares his heart. He’s been a fool. 
But now, with his back to the wall, 
he'll fight. The speech rises to a 
climax in which Foster snatches 
up his hat and portfolio and, fol- 
lowed by Maxwell, goes forth to 
sell the prospect on whom Max- 
well has fallen down. 

“The third act is short. The set- 
ting again is the agency office. 
The time is evening, a year later 
than Act Two. On comes Foster, 
alone on the stage. The stage is 
dark, but the audience recognizes 
him by his first-act song—‘T’d 
Climb the Highest Mountain.’ He 
goes to his desk and switches on 
his desk light. Still humming, he 
figures for a moment on his scratch 
pad. Then he picks up his tele- 
phone and calls his home. Into 
the phone he says: ‘Hullo, dear. 
Well, I made the All Star!’ and 
then—” 

“Wait a minute!” The voice 
was the sales manager’s. “Hold 
on! Before you go any farther, 
what becomes of that boy?” 

“I was coming to that,” the 
scribbler went on. “On the tele- 
phone there, after he has told his 
wife that he’s made the All Star, 
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Foster says: ‘Yes? Well put him 
on the line.” Then: ‘Hullo, Son! 
Listen; When I get home tonight 
I’m going to tell you a brand-new 
story—and he’s nodding and smil- 
ing and still talking to the boy 
when the curtain closes.” 

The sales manager relaxed and 
settled back in his chair. “Ahem.” 
he said. “I was interested in that 
particular point, you see, because 
I have youngsters of my own.” 

The drama, as the scribbler out- 
lined it, was presented before 300 
fairly hard-boiled salesmen. And 
that evening, after the banquet that 
wound up the convention week, an 
Irishman with a stony face cor- 
nered the ‘scribbler and said to 
him: 

“Darn you, Art Little! We 
come to this convention to enjoy 
ourselves. And you wind up the 
party by making us cry.” 


Subjects Too Big for Their Space 


As I look over current advertis- 
ing, I wonder if maybe copy writ- 
ers haven’t been confronted by the 
same problem as was the scribbler 
when the sales department asked 
him to stage a pageant. I wonder 
if their subjects aren’t too big, 
sometimes, for the space into which 
they try to cram them. And I 
wonder if, maybe, they couldn’t 
solve their problem as did the 
scribbler when, driven by necessity, 
he determined to dramatize, not the 
whole, but only a part that would 
symbolize the whole. 

The fact is that some of the copy 
sounds breathless. What really is 
enthusiasm sounds distressingly like 
sophomoric excitement. “Gosh,” 
it seems to say, “this thing is so 
high and wide and deep and grand 
that I scarcely know how to get it 
down on paper!” And the effect, 
sometimes, is as if a man should 
try to catch Niagara Falls in a 
teacup. 

And yet, as I believe I can dem- 
onstrate with specimens, the job of 
subduing an idea and setting it 
down within the limits of a maga- 
zine page, the job of presenting a 
picture by presenting it in a close- 
up of symbolism—that job is not 
so forbiddingly difficult. 

Consider General Motors. 
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Listen to the voices of 
Southern California...... 


Operas and sympho- 
nies .... dance music 
and old-time melodies 

. plays, lectures, 
recitals, jamborees and 
transcontinental broad- 
casts .... programs of 
infinite variety and high 
quality lurk behind the 
radio dial in Southern 
California. 

Twenty-nine broad- 
casting stations are on 
the air in this corner of 
the country—not to 
mention DX—and some- 


thing may be tuned in 
any hour of the twenty- 
four. 

With such a feast of 
entertainment, you can 
be sure that radio sets 
and appliances are sell- 
ing fast out here. The 
massive home-delivered 
circulation of the Los 
Angeles Times provides 
a swift and most effect- 
ive medium through 
which to reach this 
radio-minded public. 


Tos Anois Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. 


BI 
285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast RJ. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St, 


Representative: 
San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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There’s an idea of respectable size! 
For such a picture as that, the can- 
vas might cover the side of an Alp. 
Yet we who read magazines are 
seeing that picture, not in its vast- 
ness, but far more clearly in its 
detail. 

Before me lies an advertisement 
keyed to this headline: 


Tue Unseen—Seen Turovucu 
THE OPEN MIND 


On the left-hand page the copy 
reads, in part: 


You can hear the purr of power as 
your car rolls along, but you can’t see 
it. Hundreds of metal parts are mov- 
ing with great rapidity; oil is cir- 
culating through the motor with every 
revolution; electric sparks flash at light- 
ning speed. 

But the men who design automobiles 
must know exactly what is going on 
when a car is in motion; so General 
Motors engineers have adapted to their 
use, among other instruments, one which 
is so quick and sensitive that it can 
photograph a flight of machine gun 
bullets . . . 


On the right-hand page we get 
our close-up, quite literally, in three 


striking photographs, explained by 
the copy thus: 


A “slow motion” picture camera can 
make a racing athlete appear to be 
walking; but the stroboscope which this 
General Motors engineer holds in his 
hand, when its light is focused on a 
wheel making 3,000 revolutions a min- 
ute, causes the wheel to seem to stand 
still. The small picture at the top shows 
how the machine breaks a swiftly mov- 
ing stream of oil into drops. At the 
right a spectroscope is being used to 
discover flaws in metal too minute to be 
detected by chemical analysis. 


Consider paper—paper used for 
records. If men would acquire the 
habit of reducing all business mat- 
ters to writing, then the consump- 
tion of that kind of paper would 
increase. That’s the idea—and 
the objective. What’s the close- 
up? As conceived by Hammermill 
Bond, the picttfre is mostly illus- 
tration—a color portrait of a messy 
ash tray. Stubs of cigars and 
cigarettes, the twisted little corpses 
of cremated matches—everything 


but the smell. And the copy reads: 

An ash tray of dead butts. Nothing 
else to show for hours of talk. What 
was decided? Who will do it? When? 
The decisions of the meeting will be 
as hazy in men’s minds next week as 
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the smoke-filled air of the conference 
room today. Simply because nothing 
was recorded on paper... 


Here’s another idea of consider- 
able scope—emancipation from 
drudgery. The emancipatee is the 
American business man. The pic- 
ture of that emancipation; as pre- 
sented by the Remington Rand 
Business Service, is an illustration, 
in color, of old Bob Cratchit, who. 
if you remember your Dickens, was 
the slave of Scrooge. Concerning 
the ancient Bob, the copy tells us: 


Old Bob Cratchit, shivering on a high 
stool in Scrooge’s outer office on Christ- 
mas eve. Not ———- money to buy 
even a spray of holly as a Christmas 
—— to his youngsters at home. Not 
enough heat from the single burning 
coal in his dingy cell to give him a hint 
of Christmas warmth and cheer. 

a In the old days, the aged clerk 
was looked upon as a human file and 
index. His “memory” was a repository 
for business facts and figures. Record 
keeping was slow and costly. It had to 
be done by hand, pen and head. So 
records were few and meagre. It was 
cheaper to retain human archives than 
to maintain inanimate ones. . . 

The aged clerk has disappeared. And 
his high stool has gone with him. 

We still have clerks in business. But 
they are bright-eyed, eager youngsters, 
serving their office apprenticeships and 
preparing for bigger jobs. . 


_ Here’s an advertiser whose sell- 
ing picture is complex, not direct, 
but reflected—to sell a product to 
customers who will use it, in turn, 
to sell their customers, specifically, 
in this instance, women customers. 
The product is Strathmore paper. 
What’s the picture? 

As to illustration, the picture 
consists of repetitions of a woman’s 
head. And the copy reads: 

Your list of customers is only this 
one woman, multiplied! 

Your entire mailing list is made up 
of individuals. Any folder or booklet 
or sales letter that isn’t able to interest 
one individual. isn’t able to interest 
numbers of individuals. 

That’s what makes it important for 
you to keep in mind the one person who 
gets one copy of each mailing you send 
CMR... 

Expressive Strathmore Papers will 
help you. Their lovely colors, unique 
textures and quality “feel’? help you 
make direct-advertising look inviting, 
interesting, impressive. 


The same technique of reducing 
a mass of persons to a single type 
is applied in the advertising of 
Piggly Wiggly Stores. A headline 
reads: 
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Why coverage 

of the Boston 
Evening field is 
impossible without 


the AMERICAN 


In Boston’s official 30-mile trading territory 
there are 26 cities and 120 towns in which 
Boston evening newspapers are circulated. 
The Boston Evening American leads in 


23 of the 26 cities 
55 of the 120 towns 


The Boston Evening American is second 
paper in 


1 of the 3 remaining cities 
25 of the 65 remaining towns 


The Boston Evening American has practical- 
ly half (46%) of the total combined circula- 
tion of all Boston evening newspapers. 


Advertisers who come to Boston are interest- 
ed primarily in evening coverage. Coverage 
of the Boston evening field is impossible 
without the 








Largest Evening Circulation in New England 
ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST — 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLI 
Member of International News Service and " Universal 
Service . . . Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Aa aaaaee, Advertising Representatives 
NEW YOR BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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—Keeping Shop...}. 





Avety important piece of 
equipment for the mod- 
ern advertising agency is a 
complete file of Printers Ink 
Weekly—agencies just couldn't 
“keep shop’ without it—they 
need new ideas and information 


on advertising problems. a all 


Three years ago we conducted an ex- 


tensive investigation among our sub- 
scribers, who live in cities, towns and 
suburbs, to learn what use was made 


of back copies of the magazine. At that 
time, 49% of those answering told us 


they filed all copies for future refer- 
ence. 








Now Serving Morth 


BETTER HOMESo7 
Meredith Publishing CogDe: 
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"Keeping House... 





— 


FOR similar reasons, many 
home-loving families refer 
repeatedly to their complete 
files of all copies of Better 
Homes & Gardens—those fam- 
ilies just couldn't “keep house” 
without it—they need the ideas 
. and suggestions on HOME! a« « 


Recently an outside organization asked a 
number of our subscribers what magazines 
were filed for reference. 53% of those an- 
swering named Better Homes & Gardens— 
which indicates that an increasing number 
of families can’t “keep house” without the 
help and inspiration which this magazine 
offers. 











— 


‘orfthan 1,150,000 Families 
{1Efand GARDENS 


g ComDes Moines, Iowa 
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SHE WANTS NO CLERKS 
to Tell Her What to Buy 


And the copy: 


“Mother steps out”—in these words 
a great magazine has pictured the 
woman of today, self-reliant as never 
before, sweeping aside old barriers, win- 
ning new freedom. 

When she shops for foods, she wants 
to be free to choose for herself. Free 
to make her own knowledge count in 
giving her family more tempting food 
at lower cost. She needs no salesman 
to tell her what to buy. 


And now we turn to something 
else—an ‘advertisement for Mc- 
Call’s. We turn to a picture that 
is as wide as the world and as high 
as Heaven. Here is a picture that 
some copy writer has seen in all 
its splendor. More, he’s felt it. 
And in what seems to me to be a 
masterpiece in advertising word- 
craft, he spreads it all before us 
in a single sweep. 

What he has achieved is a speci- 
men of copy that proves that, on 
occasion, a man can grasp a vast 
idea and present it in a handful of 
simple words. Yet I cannot look 
upon this as a mere specimen with 
which to develop a thesis. For it’s 
so much more than that. I don’t 
know who wrote it. I wish he 
could have signed his name. But 
I quote it here, that it may be 
spread upon the records of the ad- 
vertising craft. And my throat 
aches and my key-tops grow blurry 
and dim as I copy what he wrote: 


“This Is My Son” 

Overhead a. star, radiant in an un- 
earthly glory, hovers as if to announce 
a miracle. The simple shepherds push 
through the door, standing in awe before 
an event they can only dimly compre- 
hend. Three Wise Men from the East, 
bringing gifts, kneel in adoration. ° 
But Mary is thinking not of the star, 
nor of the shepherds, nor yet of the 
Wise Men. She is dreaming of the 
years in which He shall be hers to care 
for, to nurse, to protect. Of the time 
when He shall be grown in strength and 
wisdom and she shall find herself saying 
in her mother’s pride, “This is my 
Son.” And then of the day when He 
shall be ready to do His work in a 
man’s world—remembering the precepts 
He learned at her knee—holding to a 
vision of what is good, even though it 
lead to a Cross. 

Only to a mother is it given to know 
wholly the beautiful story of the Na- 
tivity. Only a mother can know the 
hopes, the fears. Only a mother can 
know the true spirit of Christmas—to 
give without thought of thanks or ex- 
pectation of reward. 
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“This Kind of Service Makes 
Us Strong for ‘Printers’ Ink’ ” 


Oxtanoma City Mitt & Etevator Co. 
Oxtanoma City, Fes. 22, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thanks very much for your letter of 
the 13th enclosing clippings of recent 
items rélative to mergers, as also a list 
of items, which as per your suggestion, 
we will endeavor to secure from our 
local library. 

This kind of service is what makes 
us strong for Printers’ Inx. 

Scumitz, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


Swinehart Tire Purchases 
Erie Rubber 


The Erie Rubber Corporation, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been purchased by the 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron. J. A. Miller, general manager 
of the Erie company, will join the sales 
staff of the Swinehart company, in 
charge of the sales of Erie products, 
which will be made under that name in 
the Swinehart plant at Akron. The 
Sandusky plant will be discontinued. 


E. O. Boe'with “The Western 
Farm Life” 


E. O. Boe has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Western Farm 
Life, Denver. He has been with the 
advertising department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, for seven 
years. F. H. McCann, formerly ad- 
vertising manager, is now in charge 
of the merchandising and research de- 
partment of The Western Farm Life. 


B. Y. Kinsey to Join Heating 
and Piping Association 
Bert Y. Kinsey has resigned as execu- 
tive manager of the Master Plumbers 
and Heating Association, Richmond, and 
will join_the Heating and Piping Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, in a similar capacity. 
Before joining the Master Plumbers and 
Heating Association, he was with the 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company. 


Start Reed-Standish Direct- 


Mail Service at Detroit 

Orville E. Reed, formerly city sales 
manager of the direct-mail division of 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit, and 
Harry Standish, formerly production 
manager of that com any, have orga- 
nized a direct-mail vertising service 
at Detroit under the name of the Reed- 
Standish Company. 


Buys 


“Northwest Dairyman 
and Farmer” 


Wood and Reber, Seattle, publishers 
of the Northwest Dairyman and Farmer, 
have sold that farm ip Paper to Carl W. 
Art, of that city. Short will be 
managing editor be E. A. Punter, ad- 
vertising director. 

















OUTDOOR ADVERTISING — 
T. hrough = our Advertising Agency 





HY 
s special policy in 
outdoor advertising 
has been adopted by 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


SHELL COMPANY or CALIFORNIA 


SERIOUS handicap has today been elimi- 
nated by the majority of firms who use 
outdoor advertising as part of a national program. 


A serious It is a handicap that dates back to the days of 


handicap— brute force in advertising. 
faulty 2 ; 
co-ordination Fifteen or twenty years ago many companies 


handled outdoor advertising as a special project 
—more or less distinct from the rest of their 
campaigns. Posters and painted bulletins fre- 
quently failed to reinforce the sales message as 
told in magazines and newspapers. 
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To rid themselves of this handicap—to establish 
perfect liaison between their outdoor advertising 
and their publication advertising—a special policy 
has today been adopted by most national advertisers. 


Three The current outdoor campaigns of Curtiss Candy 

interesting Company, Libby, McNeill & Libby and Shell Com- 

examples pany of California are interesting examples of how 
this policy works out. 


The twenty-four sheet posters shown above are 
each completely co-ordinated with campaigns ap- 
pearing simultaneously in magazines or newspapers. 
They convey the same basic sales message. They 
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CHEW OUT 
ITS FLAVOR 


are aimed at the same objective. They have been 
prepared by the same group of people. 


Planned and executed by the J. Walter Thompson Adopted by 
Company, these posters are in each case an integral more than 
part of the general campaign. 300 Firms 


The three companies mentioned above, in common 
with some three hundred others, have adopted the 
policy of placing their outdoor advertising through 
their advertising agencies. 


Today all national advertisers can profit by this 
same policy. 








OUTDOOR AD‘ 
Through Your Advertising Avency | 





23 S Agencies have joined © 


hands to offer this advantage 


Unusual 
facilities in 
outdoor 
advertising 


to national advertisers 


Today it is a simple matter to co-ordinate outd 
advertising completely with magazine and newspaf 


campaigns. 


In order to offer this great advantage to their clies 
two hundred and thirty-eight agencies have joim 
hands in the National Outdoor Advertising Bure 
Inc. 


Unusual facilities in all phases of outdoor advertisif 
are offered by the Bureau: in selecting locations, 
checking, in servicing and in dealer co-operation. 


If your agency is a member of the National Outdé 
Advertising Bureau, Inc., consult them about yé 


outdoor advertising. 


National Outdoor Advertising Burea 


New York 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago Detroit 
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Another Raw Material—Furs— 
Is Labeled and Advertised 


How a Silver Fox Breeder Raised His Product Out of General 
Competition and Oblivion 


VEE producer of raw mate- 
4 rials is confronted with many 
problems when he decides to give 
his product an identity which will 
remain intact until it reaches the 
hands of the purchaser, especially 
if it is hard to 


had never before tried to identify 
its products and therefore looked 
with uncertainty upon anyone who 
thought he could do it. But Fromm 
Bros. had two necessary qualifica- 
tions to start with, namely, a prod- 
uct which was at 





follow the prod- 
uct through its 
various stages of 
production. To 
give such an iden- 
tity a mark must 
be found which 
will not damage 
the product, is 
hard to copy, will 
prevent substitu- 
tion, and, finally, 
will catch the pub- 
lic’s eye. One 
coal producer 
solved his prob- 
lem by painting 
certain pieces of 
coal, and another 
issued stamps to 
the consumer for 
each ton received, 
while a _ leather 


FROMM 
Decigraedt 
SWVER 
FOXES 








SILVER 


the top of its in- 
dustry and an es- 
tablished posi- 
tion among the 
largest producers 
in the country. 
Their first step 
in identifying 
their product was 
to find an appeal 
which would catch 
the public’s eye. 
This they were 
fortunately able 
to do because of 
the system they 
use in rearing 
their animals. 
Fromm Bros. 
carefully segre- 
gate each pair of 
breeders and mark 
each offspring 
with a numbered 








manufacturer put 
gold markings on 
his finished prod- 
uct and told the 
consuming public what he had done. 

A good example of an indus- 
try in which it is very hard to fol- 
low the product from its source 
to the utimate consumer is the raw 
fur business, because it is practi- 
cally impossible to mark furs with- 
out injuring them. Also, there is 
no way to prevent a mark being 
copied or transferred from one 
piece to another, unless a means 
is provided for final identification. 

When Fromm Bros., Nieman & 
Company, Thiensville, Wis., breed- 
ers of silver foxes, wished to find 
a way to identify their skins they 
had these problems to contend with. 
They also had a further difficulty 
to overcome in that the raw fur 
business, so far as they could learn, 


How the Public Is Being Told About tab in _ its 
the New Fromm Seal 


ear. 
A detailed record 
is then kept of 
the animal which includes the names 
of its parents, date of birth, spe- 
cial markings, if any, and other 
necessary information for breed- 
ing purposes. Under this sys- 
tem they found they actually had 
pedigreed foxes which could be 
identified at any time. This fact 
gave them the appeal they needed, 
for it provided a point which they 
believed would be of interest to 
every purchaser. 

The next problem was how to 
mark the skins so they would not 
be injured in the various processes 
through which they have to go. 
This was done by attaching, with 
twisted wire which could not be re- 
soldered if once cut, a_ small 
aluminum medallion to the tab 
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already in the ear, each medal- 
lion having the number of the fox. 
This medallion serves two pur- 
poses. It not only identifies the 
silver fox but also gives the pur- 
chaser a means of knowing she is 
getting the proper skin by taking 
off the medallion and sending it 
back to the company. 

On receiving the medallion, 
Fromm Bros. send the purchaser 
the history of the fox, the names 
of its parents, its size, special 
markings, etc., which immediately 
gives the skin a special significance 
in the owner’s mind. In addition 
a booklet is sent which describes 
the proper care of the skin and 
tells a little about the company 
which produced it. By this means 
an absolute check is placed on 
each sale, which prevents fraud, 
and gives the purchaser a guar- 
antee of the genuineness of the 
scarf. 

Having found how to identify 
their skins, these fox raisers next 
were confronted with the task 
of telling the public about it. This 
task was divided into two parts, 
first, getting the fur trade to ac- 
cept the idea, and next getting 
the public to realize a new situa- 
tion had been introduced in the 
fur business, for the public had 
never before had to consider the 
sources of its furs. In the past 
the fur situation had been con- 
trolled entirely by the retailer who 
dictated the styles, made the 
markets and did his own picking, 
leaving the reputation of his es- 
tablishment to vouch for his selec- 
tions. 

In approaching the retailers, 
Fromm Bros. had to point out to 
them that their new plan would 
not interfere with present sales 
methods, but in reality would in- 
crease sales by enticing the public 
into their stores to buy. This they 
did by means of a series of adver- 
tisements in business papers and 
some broadsides to the trade, both 
retail and wholesale. They laid their 
foundations so well that when the 
annual fur auction, at which their 
furs were to be sold, was over their 
entire output was bought and at 
a price much higher than in any 
previous year. 

Their job, however, was only 
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half through. There still remained 
the public to be reached. To ac- 
complish this purpose two points 
were stressed, first, that each 
Fromm silver fox came from pedi- 
greed ancestors and was in fact 
a pedigreed animal, and, second, 
the supply was limited. These two 
appeals both gave an idea of qual- 
ity and exclusiveness to the skins 
and impressed upon the purchaser 
that she was getting something out 
of the ordinary. 

This advertising was scheduled 
to appear six weeks after the fur 
auction, which gave plenty of time 
for the skins to be cured and put 
into the hands of the retailer. The 
advertising was placed in women’s 
magazines and society publications. 

The first advertisement told the 
story of “Fromm Pedigreed Silver 
Foxes” and asked people to go to 
the furriers who displayed the 
Fromm symbol. If no furrier in 
a consumer’s town carried these 
scarfs, a request was made for his 
name with the promise that a se- 
lection would be sent to him. The 
second advertisement told the num- 
ber of skins available, which this 
year is 7,665, and urged an early 
purchase in order to get one. 

As a further means of stress- 
ing the quality idea, if the entire 
output is sold before the fur auc- 
tion next year, it is planned to 
run an announcement of the ex- 
haustion of the supply and the ap- 
proximate number of furs which 
will be available next year. 

The result of this campaign is 
that Fromm has raised its product 
out of general competition and ob- 
livion and placed an identity on it. 
Furthermore, it has placed the con- 
trol of its sales in its own hands. 


Klise Manufacturing Company 
Transfers G. P. Eddy 


George P. Eddy. 
of purchasing and 
Klise Manufacturing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., carved wood products, has 
been appointed manager of the Eastern 
office at New York. 


formerly in charge 
advertising of the 


Appoints Hart Lehman 


The Liberty Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, bulletins and signs, has 
appointed Hart Lehman, advertising, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers, chain store pub- 
lications and direct mail will be used. 
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Seattle Restaurants 
Advertise for Family 
Trade 


ETTING the whole family to 

the restaurant, even occasion- 
ally, is one of the problems of the 
restaurant manager. Restaurants 
in the city of Seattle, Wash., 
keenly realize this. 

These restaurants, on the whole, 
serve large groups of business peo- 
ple, usually the head of the family, 
at luncheon, visitors to the city, 
etc. But, usually, as in many other 
American cities, the wife and kid- 
dies are left entirely out of the 
restaurant picture.: They get no 
thought at all. 

The delights of the whole family 
dining out, however, are now be- 
ing explained in a newspaper cam- 
paign sponsored by a number of 
Seattle restaurants. 

The series is designed to lure 
the family—once a week or oftener 
—to one of the leading eating 
places of the city. It is also in- 
tended to encourage team work 
among the restaurants, and encour- 
age the restaurants to train their 
staffs for the handling of more 
family trade. ; 

Keynotes of the new campaign 
are the greater leisure, the rest, 
freedom from kitchen slavery and 
happiness of the wife, who, re- 
leased at least occasionally from 
the cook-stove can be more of a 
companion to her husband. 

The Seattle restaurants sponsor- 
ing this campaign have formed 
what has been termed a “Quality 
Group.” Each of the thirty-two 
in the group contributed a share 
prorata before the start of the 
campaign to a fund for the news- 
paper advertisements. 

Co-operative, educational adver- 
tisements are being run for a 
period of ten weeks. Copy de- 
signed to reach the generous side 
of a husband’s nature is placed 
near the end of the week, about 
Thursday or Friday, to attract 
trade over the week-end. 

All the restaurants joining in 
this campaign have reported an 
increase in business since the be- 
ginning of the series. 
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A. P. Golden with Advertisers, 


Inc. 


Alex .P. Golden, who has been auto- 
mobile editor of the Grand Rapids Herald 
for several years, has joined Advertise: 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. He \ 
do field work with headquarters 
Chicago. 


To Direct Campaign on 
Italian Hotels 


The Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., 
has been appointed to direct the ad\ 
tising of Italy’s Hotels de Luxe, wi 
includes eighteen Italian hotels. Mag 
zines and travel publications will be use 


Soap Account for Doremus 
Agency 
The Allen B. Wrisley Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Olivilo toilet soap, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Chicago office of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency. 


Seed Account with C. P. 
McDonald Agency 


Garfield Williamson, New York, 
wholesale grass s, has placed his 
advertising account with the C. P. 
McDonald Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Appoints H. §. Howland 
Agency 
_The Portable Light Company, New 
York, manufacturer of marine search 
lights, has placed its advertising account 
with the H. S. Howland Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


A. F. Sisson with O’ Malley 
Agency 
Arthur Foster Sisson has joined the 
O'Malley Advertising & Selling Com 
pany, Inc., Boston, as an account execu- 
tive and director of publications. 


Joins Cleveland Art Agency 


H. B. Lentz, formerly art director 
of the Caslon Press, Toledo, has joined 
the Fawn Art Agency, Cleveland. He 
was at one time with the advertising 
department of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 


Appoints Emery Agency 


The Zola Laboratories, St. Louis, have 


appointed the Emery Advertising Com 
pany, of that city, to direct their adver 
tising account. Newspapers, magazines, 
and direct mail will be used. 


Frank Cherry, Jr., has resigned as 
assistant art director of Cross & La 
Beaume, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, effective some time in March. 
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4300 Women 
attended 
Prudence Penny’s 
second party ! 


4,300 home purchasing agents crowded New York’s largest 
ballroom to overflowing at the Hotel Astor on February 
19th. Hundreds were turned away! Prudence Penny, 
guest demonstrators and experienced entertainers com- 
bined to bring dozens of advertisers’ products into per- 
sonal touch with this great audience. Advertising ex- 
ecutives who were present acclaimed this party the 
greatest home economics meeting ever staged by a New 
York newspaper. If your product 

is saleable to housewives, you can 

profit by this mammoth campaign THE 

of personalized publicity which GREATEST 
reaches the greatest single group HOME 

of home commodity buyers in the ECONOMICS 
New York Area. Don’t wait! Write. STORY A 
wire or phone now for further details. ee ER 


TOLD 
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THESE FIRMS 
Participated 


Aberfoyle Fabrics 
Aeolian Company 
Airline Honey 
Kellogg Company 
Jack Frost Sugar 
Cuntinental Baking 
Co. 

Florida Citrus 
Growers 
Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale 


oe | 


&® 
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Consolidated Gas Co. 
Borden’s Farm 
Products 
Bourjois Toilet 
Preparations 
e American Cranberry 

Advertisers Exchange 
a Pride-of-the-farm 
ay ee Catsup 
“We certainly appreciate the manner a 
a t gin which Prudence Penny so em- ath, 
_ phatically brought out Formosa Tea Formosa Tea 

ruary Band Airline Honey in her introductory . - » Heckers’ Flour 
Primrose House 


ae . 
\ % 


enny, § talk.” —C. S. McKinstry, 

com- Robert M. McMullen Company ..- Sanka Coffee 

> mere ‘ Runkel’s Products 
- “There is no doubt in my mind that Sheffield Farm 

& ©€X- Bihese women are very genuinely inter- Products 


y the Rested in the information they are given 
a New by the speakers. Furthermore, I . ; 
should like to congratulate you on the splendid way in which all the 
arrangements were made and carried out. 

— Earl C. Norris, Churchill-Hall, Inc. 





“We assure you that this cooperation is certainly pleasing and 
greatly appreciated by both the client and ourselves,.”’ 
—E. J. Byrne, Young and Rubicam, Inc. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


Featuring Prudence Penny’s Articles Daily and Sunday 
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LOUISVILLE /024Y 


j No. 2 of a Series of Articles Written By Men Who Have 
Built Louisville 











By WILLIAM E. MORROW 
Secretary 
LOUISVILLE BOARD OF TRADE 








Since that day, 150 years ago, when General 
George Rogers Clark, founder of Louisville, 
established on the site of Louisville his base of 
! supplies for the winning of the Great Northwest, 

Louisville has been a base of supplies, a center 
of production, for thousands who recognized Louisville’s strategic 
location. 





Toward Louisville the center of American industry is rapidly mov- 
ing. Its destiny as a great producing center is assured. Witness the 
1925 Census of U. S. Manufacturers which revealed in the period 
following the World War, from 1919 to 1925, Louisville’s gain in 


industrial wage earners was the greatest of any city in America. 


By canoe, flatboat and portage, sometimes in water to their shoul- 
ders, George Rogers Clark and his pioneer Nation builders trans- 
ported supplies to Kaskaskia, Vincennes and the Northwest. 


Present-day Nation builders distribute to the world from Louisville 
by railway, highway, waterway and airway. And at the Falls of 
the Ohio, whence he made his start, a mighty hydro-electric plant 
turns the wheels of industry. 


During the century and a half that have elapsed, methods of distri- 
bution and production have changed mightily, but the strategic 
location of Louisville, the city that General George Rogers Clark 
founded, remains the same. 


Che Conrier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members of the A.B.C. 
Members of the 100,000 Group American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
8. C. BECKWITE SPECIAL AGENCY 


4145000) 


Sunday / 
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England May Borrow “ Printers’ 
Ink” Model Statute 


Thomas Russell Presents “An Opportunity for the Advertising 
Association” 


[Eprtorrat Note:—The following ar- 
ticle is reprinted from The Consultant, 
published by Thomas Russell, an English 
advertisement consultant. ] 


N twenty-four States in the United 

States of America, the following 
very simple enactment is on the 
Statute books. It is known as 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
from the name of the weekly tech- 
nical paper by which it was origin- 
ally formulated, and through whose 
public-spirited efforts it has been 
introduced into many State Legis- 
latures. 


Tue Printers’ Ink Statute 


\ny person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation, who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, secu- 
rities, service, or anything offered by 
such person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, directly or indirectly, to the 
public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the Consumption there- 
of, or to induce the public in any man- 
ner to enter into any obligation relating 
thereto, or to acquire title thereto, or an 
interest therein, makes, publishes, dissemi- 
nates, circulates or places before the pub- 
lic or causes, directly or indirectly, to be 
made, published, disseminated, circu- 
lated, or placed before the public, in 
this State, in a newspaper or other pub- 
lication, or in the form of a book, notice, 
handbill, poster, bill, circular, pamphlet, 
or letter, or in any other way, an 
advertisement of any sort regarding 
merchandise, securities, service, or any- 


thing so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, 
representation, or statement of fact 


which is untrue, deceptive, or mislead- 
ing, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The text of this Statute has 
been printed in The Consultant be- 
fore, and it is also reprinted in my 
book, “Commercial Advertising.” 
Most advertising men are familiar 
with it. If this Statute had been 
the law of the land in Britain as 
long as it has been the law of a 
good part of the land in America 
(for it was first promulgated and 
adopted by several States more 
than fifteen years ago) the busi- 
ness of advertising in this country 
would be far more advanced, far 
more prosperous and of far more 
public usefulness than it is. 
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The first impulse of many ad- 
vertising men, realizing all this, 
may be to urge that a Bill should 
be promoted in Parliament, to 
make the Printers’ INK Statute 
law, and that the Advertising As- 
sociation is the proper body to pro- 
mote it. There are reasons against 
this, however. 

America is rather apt to rush 
into legislation. The States of the 
American Union are not dowered 
with the riches of our own com- 
mon law. There is no object in 
passing Acts of Parliament to do 
what the police can do already if 
they choose, by simply getting hold 
of someone who has been swindled 
through an advertisement, and 
backing him up in a prosecution; 
but there is a very decided object 
in regulating the practice of ad- 
vertising as practical men are cap- 
able of regulating it, so that there 
may be no excuse for meddlesome 
legislation. Let us not start a 
fashion for anti-advertising laws: 
you never know when a Socialist 
Government might take the bit be- 
tween its teeth. 


The Advertising Association? Yes 


The Advertising Association can 
undoubtedly turn the Printers’ 
INK Statute to good effect if it 
chooses. The association is es- 
pecially favored as the instrument 
of such a reform by the fact that 
its distinguished president and 
past-president are both lawyers, 
excellently qualified to guide the 
executive council in right paths, as 
they have already, on occasion, 
done. The association is on terms 
of intimate co-operation with bodies 
representing the newspaper inter- 
ests, and the Master Printers’ Fed- 
eration is one of its own constitu- 
ent bodies. That the first-named 
societies are accustomed to act in 
concert with other institutions is 
well known: at all events, they are 
thoroughly accustomed to act in 
concert with the Incorporated 
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Practitioners. Therefore there 
could not be many practical obsta- 
cles to an understanding that would 
clothe the Advertising Association 
with power, by agreement with 
newspaper proprietors, to pro- 
nounce sentence on any advertise- 
ment brought to its notice as 
contravening the Printers’ INK 
Statute, adopted by the association. 

The association, by a committee 
of its executive acting for the 
whole, might very reasonably sit as 
a tribunal, hearing arguments and 
(if necessary ) witnesses. As things 
now are, newspaper officials are 
too fond of deciding what they will 
and will not throw out without 
giving any sufficient opportunity 
for the advertiser to be heard when 
an announcement is condemned, or 
to the complainant when it is per- 
mitted to continue. An autocracy 
is always a bad thing, and injustice 
has sometimes been done in both 
ways—by throwing advertisements 
out and by letting them in. That’s 
the worst of an autocracy: you 
never know on which side it will 
go off the rails. An open hearing 
by the association would command 
confidence everywhere, and act as a 
protection against legislation sure 
to be proposed sooner or later by 
some busybody, in the same way 
that the poster industry has been 
protected by its censorship com- 
mittee. 

If this suggestion should be the 
germ of anything which may appeal 
to Lord Riddell and the Advertis- 
ing Association, it would be proper 
to give credit for the form of 
words to its originator, by calling 
it the Printers’ INK Formula or 
Printers’ Ink Standard or some- 
thing of that kind; partly because 
when you borrow a thing it is 
always a good plan to show decent 
gratitude and partly because the 
name Printers’ INK, the oldest 
and by far the most useful and the 
most powerful trade paper of ad- 
vertising will help to make the 
formula respected. 





Appoint Lewis & Hall 


L. & E. Stirn, New York, dress 
goods, have appointed Lewis & Hall, 
of that city, as styling and sales pro- 
motion counsellors. 
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Building-Material Advertising 
Problems Carefully Analyzed 


Nation’s Business 
New York, Fes. 25, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
You have done a splendid thing for 


1929 


advertising in publishing in your Feb- 
ruary 14th issue ‘‘What’s Wrong = 
Buildin Material Advertising?’’ 

Alfred E. Fountain, Jr. I have re a 
it with a great deal of interest and 


profit and have made notations all the 
= through. 

t is certainly a splendid thing for 
advertising when a busy advertising 
agency executive takes time to put down 
some of his ideas te by long 
experience to tell the advertiser, the 
agency man and the publisher such valu- 
able information as contained in Mr. 
Fountain’s article. Personally, I want 
to thank you heartily for such a con- 
tribution of real value to advertising 
literature. 

Birp Regs, 
Northeastern Advertising Manager. 





Government Adopts Trade- 
Mark for Indian Goods 


A trade-mark, according to a recent 
bulletin, has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment for use by Indians who produce 
articles such as biankets, baskets, pot- 
tery, beads, etc. The purpose of the 
trade-mark is to distinguish between 
the products made by the Indians and 
those produced in factories. The cen- 
tral figure, in the design of the trade- 
mark, is the profile head of an Indian 
warrior wearing a feather-bedecked war 
bonnet. On the scroll are the words 
“Indian Craftsmanship, Bureau of In 
dian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior.” 


D. J. Willoughby with 

Pierce-Arrow 

D. J. bene gr A has been made gen- 

eral manager of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 

Car Company, Buffalo, e was 

recently president of a Studebaker sub- 

sidiary company operating branches in 
the Middle West and South. 


Joins “The Magazine of 
Wall Street” 








Russell A. Bowen, formerly with 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., and, more 
recently, with F, orbes, has joined the 


general advertising staff of The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, New York. 





Appoints Porter Agency 
The American Awning & Tent Com- 
pany, Boston, maker of Amatco awn 
ings and tents, has appointed The 
Porter Corporation, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 





Joins Louisville Agency 


Wayne W. Lowd has joined the C. N 
Mullican Company, Louisville, Ky., ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Bundscho’s has set more 
advertisements into beau- 
tiful type than any other 
institution in the world. 
We do it better and we 
do it faster. That’s why 
we lead the league. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 























Grocery Industry Meets to Discuss 
Progress of Louisville Survey 





Object of Survey Is to Reduce Community Losses Through Unsound 
Business Practices 


GPONSORED by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the food 
interests of Louisville, a confer- 
ence of executives of the grocery 
industry was held at Louisville last 
week for the purpose of discussing 
the progress of the grocery survey 
which is being conducted at that 
city. The conference, which was 
attended by more than 500 execu- 
tives of the industry, was devoted 
to an outline of the purposes of 
the survey and to an interpreta- 
tion of the benefits which the sur- 
vey will bring to business. 

The work now being carried on 
in Louisville, in the opinion of 
Frank M. Surface, assistant di- 
rector in charge of domestic com- 
merce, goes far beyond the actual 
problem of local food distribution 
and may be expected to develop 
methods for the solution of some 
of the most perplexing problems 
faced by modern distributors. 

As described to the conference, 
the survey is a fact-finding analy- 
sis of grocery distribution prob- 
lems. Under the guidance of the 
Department of Commerce, said F. 
M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., the survey is part of a pro- 
gram for finding the answer to 
vexatious business questions, not by 
resort to law but by an appeal 
to common sense made effective 
through knowledge. 

“We are not here to discuss opin- 
ions, but to have opinions about 
facts,” said Mr. Feiker. “Under 
the direction of the board of di- 
rectors representing all interests 
concerned in the City of Louis- 
ville, and with the voluntary as- 
sistance of many individuals in 
the grocery trade, the staff of the 
Department of Commerce has 


brought together a picture of the 
grocery business in this city from 
which any individual related to 
the grocery trade can draw con- 
clusions of practical benefit to him- 
self.” 





This fact-finding analysis is di- 
vided into six parts, as follows: 


1. An analysis of wholesale distribu- 


tion costs. 

2. An analysis of retail distributio 
costs. 

3. A census of food distribution | 
sales, volume and costs of doing 
business. 

4. An analysis of consumer demand 

preference. 

A study of business mortality an: 

credit procedure. 

6. A study of population characteristics 
and purchasing power for sections 
of the Louisville market. 


wm 


“This Louisville experiment ma) 
be carried out in as many Cities 
as there are business men to be 
found who are willing to bring to 
the common business problems of 
the community the same purpose- 
fulness and the same co-operative 
spirit which the business men of 
Louisville have brought to this gro- 
cery survey,” continued Mr. Feiker. 
“Moreover, the methods of this 
survey as applied in Louisville to 
the distribution of groceries may 
be applied to any community, to 
any commodity with modification 
and with the same objective of re- 
ducing community losses through 
insound business practice.” 

The Louisville survey, it was ex- 
piained by Shirley E. Haas, secre- 
tary of the Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is an outgrowth of a 
program undertaken by the asso- 
ciation’s allied food committee. 
This committee, formed in 1926, 
represents a mixed group of execu- 
tive heads of retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers, who meet once 
a week to consider the important 
problems facing their businesses. 

At a meeting of this committee 
a year ago, the question was asked, 
“What is wrong with the grocery 
business?” The various answers 
led to a check-up of the situation 
which brought the realization that 
the structure of the business had 
been completely reversed. 

“The wholesaler and the retailer 
were no longer a means of trans- 
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More than 


1,900,000 


Collie rs 
ITH the March 16th issue Collier’s 
circulation is now more than 

1,900,000 per week. This is a gain of 

over 300,000 in the last year, mainly on 

the newsstands. This consistent public 
response is the direct result of editorial 
strength and character...A sincere, inter- 
esting magazine — keyed to present-day 


tastes— edited to meet our new standards 
of activity, energy and resourcefulness. 





Free from sudden spurts or depressions, 
Collier’s circulation growth over a period 
of years, reflects an authentic public de- 
mand. Here is the record: 


, June 1925... 1,031,518 
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dvertisers who 
reserved 1929 
space before No- 
vember 24, 1928 

| —are already 
| receiving a sur- 
| plusof more than 
| 350,000 copies 


I per issue. 





June 1926... 1,190,121 
June 1927... 1,327,409 
June 1928... 1,642,941 


Today . Over 1,900,000 


And these increases are an ac- 
curate gauge by which Collier's 
advertising value may be judged. 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
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Guide Posts 
for the Advertiser 


Laweace records are valuable guide posts 
for the advertiser. For they reflect very defi- 
nitelythecomposite judgmentof advertisers. 





Hence the significance of the following 
records of the New York Herald Tribune 
for 1928:— 


In Total Advertising, 


541,054 lines gain over any previous year. 
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In National Advertising, 
221,649 lines gain over any previous year. 


In Local Advertising, 
292,851 lines gain over any previous year. 


In Classified (Undisplay) Advertising 
26,554 lines gain over any previous year. 





Every year since the consolidation of the 
Herald and the Tribune in 1924 the New 
York Herald Tribune has made substantial 
gains in advertising volume,—and in the 
face of a strict censorship which the Herald 
Tribune has for many years exercised over 
all advertising copy offered for publication 
in its columns. 


Advertisers recognize the unusual worth 
of the Herald Tribune circulation. Its char- 
acter is indicated by its distribution,—high- 
est coverage in the best residential districts 
and lowest coverage in the poorest districts. 


And in the wealthy suburban area, no 
other New York newspaper concentrates so 
large a percentage of its total circulation. 


Shrewd advertisers will follow the above 
guide posts in placing their advertising in 
the New York Market in 1929. 













Herald <aive= Tribune 


SAN FRANCISCO c BOSTON 
Veeree & Conklin NEW YORK Carroll Judson Swan 








681 Market Street 225 West 40th Street 931 Park Square Bldg. 
DETROIT CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Kelly-Smith Company 

Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Avenue Atlantic Building 
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portation of merchandise to the 
consumer,” said Mr. Haas. “The 
consumer had ceased to be a 
searcher and had become a chooser. 
Heretofore our sole aim had been 
in getting merchandise to the point 
where the consumer could obtain 
it. Today the consumer dictates 
what she wants and we must act 
accordingly.” 

Subsequent events in which the 
aid of agents of the Department of 
Commerce was sought led to a de- 
termined effort on the part of the 
Louisville group to have its city 
selected as one of those in which 
the Department of Commerce was 
conducting a census of distribu- 
tion. This move met with suc- 
cess and the present survey is the 
result. 

The work in Louisville is be- 
ing directed J. W. Millard, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It was begun about two 
months ago, Mr. Millard stated, 
and now is about two-fifths com- 
pleted. Planned as a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the problems of 
grocery distribution, he said, it is 
expected to discover facts and de- 
velop plans generally applicable to 
all sections of the country. 

As an example of the findings 
of the survey, there is the informa- 
tion uncovered in one store. When 
its business was analyzed, it was 
found that it carried thirty-eight 
items of canned vegetables and 
seventeen items of fresh vegetables. 
In another store there were found 
218 items of canned vegetables and 
only nine items of fresh vegetables. 
If the sale of fresh vegetables is 
increasing, it was explained, a fair 
assumption would be that the 218 
canned goods items as compared to 
nine fresh items is certainly out of 
balance. 

The retail phase of the survey is 
an analysis of thirty grocery stores. 
The work is being carried on by 
ten members of the Department of 
Commerce with further aid com- 
ing from forty to fifty local peo- 
ple. The analysis starts with an 
inventory which is followed by in- 
stalling and maintaining records in 
order that these records may be 
analyzed at later periods. 

The wholesale division, under the 
direction of a staff of sixteen peo- 
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ple, is analyzing seven wholesale 
establishments. This analysis means 
the breaking down of these busi- 
nesses to customer items and hook- 
ing on to each small item its proper 
proportion of cost. This, it is ex- 
pected, will show both profitable 
items and profitable customers. It 
also is expected to show the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of selec- 
tive distribution and it will show 
possible methods for selecting dis 
tributors. 

The census of food distribution 
is being handled by a staff of ten 
The work of this department is to 
determine the amount of food dis- 
tributed by the concerns in Louis- 
ville and through just what chan- 
nels this food goes. This part of 
the survey is not confined to gro- 
cery stores, but takes in all food 
dispensing organizations, includ- 
ing hospitals, institutions and res- 
taurants. 

The work of the market analy- 
sis department is being done by 
the Curtis Publishing Company to 
determine buying characteristics 
and buying power, block by block, 
in the city. of Louisville. 

From these investigations it is 
anticipated there will come data 
which will help to correct the 
evils that Richard Bean, president 
of the Louisville National Bank, 
said is harnessed on the grocery 
business by “unprepared and under- 
financed individuals.” To these in- 
dividuals he laid the responsibility 
for the high rate of failures in the 
grocery business, which, in turn, 
contributes uncertainty to the whole 
industry. 

William Butterworth, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, discussed the ad- 
vantages of the Louisville survey 
from the viewpoint of its value to 
manufacturers. “Numerous na- 
tional concerns have spent upwards 
of $25,000 to break into the Louis- 
ville market,” he said. “The food 
industry, I am informed, is now 
spending such a sum to secure basic 
information about this market. 

“If this study was never to have 
any application outside the city of 
Louisville, it would still be a 
source of great saving to the manu- 
facturer. Every concern now ship- 
ping its products to Louisville 
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would have been able to enter this 
market more economically with the 
proper background of information. 
It is just as important for the 
house with little chance of deriving 
a profitable business from Louis- 
ville to be apprised of that fact 
before it makes the attempt.” 





What Louisville 
Grocery Survey Prom- 
ises to Business 





Up to a Certain Point, Competition 
Stimulates Distribution; Beyond 
That It Does Just the Opposite— 
It Is Expected Louisville Survey 
Will Help to Find That Point for 
the Grocery Business 





By O. H. Cheney 


Vice-President, Irving Trust Co. 





HE Louisville Grocery Sur- 

vey promises to give the grocer 
and every business man in Louis- 
ville, if he wants it, not only a 
better compass, but something more 
tangible than hope. It will not 
only help him to find out where 
he is going, but what he needs even 
more at the present time, to find 
out where he is. 

Too much in the last few years 
we have had to suffer discouraging 
exhibitions of “kid stuff” in busi- 
ness. It is so uncomfortable, so 
humiliating sometimes, to watch the 
childish behavior of some big in- 
dustries which are big enough to 
act grown up. Perhaps in this 
conference there is promise of an 
end of that growing American 
habit of running to Uncle Sam to 
do something to the other fellow 
to stop fighting. In the competi- 
tion between the independents and 
the chain stores, there has been 
too much bullying by the big boys, 
too much of this whimpering of 
the little fellows at the aprons of 
State legislatures, and too little 
school spirit. 

Surely there is infinitely more 
hope | for all of us in the work of 


Extracts from a speech made before 
the National Conference of Executives of 
the Grocery Industry which was held 
last week at Louisville. 
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the Department of Commerce in 
organizing this Survey and con- 
ference than in all the futile 
scratching and telling teacher and 
throwing spitballs and trying to 
get the legislatures to pass trick 
laws to put the other fellow out 
of business. 

The results of the survey will 
give at least the beginning of an 
answer to many questions which 
have been increasingly disturbing 
to the grocery trade, and everybody 
else concerned with distribution. 
The interpretation of the results, 
if carefully studied, will reveal 
more answers to these questions. 

One thing which I hope for from 
these results will be a revelation 
which may sound very wild to you 
as I say it. I believe that the chain 
system on one side and the whole- 
saler and the independent retailer 
on the other have more in common 
than they have differences. The 
biggest problems of each of them 
are not those connected with the 
competition between them. The 
biggest problems of each are those 
which would be problems even if 
the other competitor did not exist. 
And the problems of none will be 
solved until the problems common 
to all are solved. That is why the 
warfare between the chains and 
the independents and their whole- 
salers has about as much sense and 
constructive value as the mountain 
feuds so popular in the good old 
days. 

That is why trying to get the 
Federal Trade Commission or the 
State legislatures to remove the 
competition of the chain stores will 
not help the independents. 


Chains Are Here to Stay 


The independents might just as 
well make up their minds that the 
chain system will continue as long 
as it is on a sound business basis 
and can justify itself economically. 
The picture of the poor indepen- 
dent beset by the villainous chain 
is a moving one, but somehow the 
theme song is getting a little mo- 
notonous. Even when the develop- 
ment of the voluntary chains of 
independents is completed—and 
these, in their various forms, seem 
to be the logical answer to the chal- 
lenge of the chains—even then the 
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Advertising work has been vari- 





ously described as a craft, a business, an 
art, an industry, a profession. All true 
—and all point to the same conclusion. 
Advertising is an occupation where staff 
personnel is everything. The story of an 


agency is told in its men and women. 


Director and Account President of Batten, Barton, 
Representative Durstine & Osborn Corpora- 
tion of Illinois 


GEORGE L. MATTHESON 
Assistant Account 
Representative 
New York 
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RICHARD R. BLACKWELL CARL BURGER 
Copy Department — Art Department 
New York New York 


SARA H, TEALL 


Assistant Account 
Representative 
New York 


HARRY A, HOLLOWAY W. G. MILLER 
Assistant Manager of Assistant Account 
Accounting Department Representative 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: 220 Delaware Avenue 
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fundamental problems will con- 
tinue. 

It is on these fundamental prob- 
lems that this Survey will give help- 
ful answers rather than on some 
of the puzzling everyday questions 
which pester distributors in the 
food field, as in other lines. Will 
the wholesale grocer, for instance, 
find in the results of this and 
succeeding surveys, the secrets of 
modern methods of meeting com- 
petition? Should the wholesaler 
extend his line or should he restrict 
it? Should he help the retailer 
fight the chain by giving him spe- 
cial discounts and more liberal 
credit? Should he adapt himself 
to the “hand-to-mouth” buying hab- 
its of retailers, or should he firmly 
refuse to fill any but reasonably 
sized orders? To these and to all 
similar questions, the Survey will 
answer, “Yes and no.” 


What to Sell? 


Take the question of what to 
sell. It is becoming as hard to 
define a grocer as it is to answer 
the question, “What is a drug 
store?” As some of the retailers 
increase their lines, there is a 
strong temptation for the whole- 
saler to do likewise—especially if 
he believes i in being ‘ ‘live” and giv- 
ing “complete service.” Having 
added the new lines, the whole- 
saler naturally encourages his other 
retailers to add to them. The 
widening of lines by retailers and 
wholesalers is therefore not neces- 
sarily the result of direct compe- 
tition—but direct or not, the prob- 
lem is just as difficult and operates 
in a vicious circle from which it 
seems impossible to break out. 

Should the grocer, wholesale or 
retail—or chain for that matter— 
sell fresh fruits and vegetables, 
meats, butter and eggs? Should 
grocers sell beverages, cigars and 
cigarettes and candy? Should 
grocers sell automobile tires and 
accessories? These are questions 
which many grocers have answered 
in the affirmative. Are they better 
grocers for having added these 
items? The Survey answers these 
questions again with “Yes and no.” 
One man’s sugar is another man’s 
dynamite. 


The only way these questions 
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will be answered is by asking an- 
other—“Is the grocer efficient?” 
If the grocer, wholesaler or re- 
tailer, chain or independent is 
really efficient, then he may pos- 
sibly be able to sell anything. If 
he is inefficient, the probability is 
that adding to his line ships and 
sealing wax, cabbages and kings 
will do him no good. 

On the question of brands, the 
research will probably give a more 
definite answer. Because brand- 
ing and advertising have proved 
effective for many manufacturers 
does that mean that it will be gen- 
erally effective for distributors? 
Does that mean, necessarily, that 
the indiscriminate proliferation of 
brands and advertising campaigns 
is good—for anybody? 

Is the multiplication of brands 
the cause or effect of “small-order” 
buying? “Hand-to-mouth” buying 
is a good example of how increas- 
ing competition assumes weird dis- 
guises and how easily the average 
business man is fooled by false 
whiskers and blue glasses. Are 
small orders the cause of more 
frequent calls by salesmen, or the 
effect? Can the Survey answer this 
question? Can anybody answer it? 

It has been declared repeatedly 
that the competition of the chain 
stores has made the independent 
grocer more efficient. I have also 
heard that this ruthless competi- 
tion has discouraged the good in- 
dependents and driven them into 
other fields of work, leaving the 
independent grocery field to the 
incompetent, the inert and the less 
experienced. Which of these is 
right? I do not know—perhaps 
both. But it is a question on which 
we must find some illumination— 
for the sake of chains, indepen- 
dents—and consumers, too. 

Competition begins at home. 
More victories can be won in busi- 
ness competition by cutting costs 
and increasing efficiency than by 
cutting prices and increasing sales 
Let your competitor cut prices be- 
low cost—how long can he keep it 
up, if your costs are lower? 

But how about defeat in com 
petition? It is reported by those 
who have been conducting the Sur- 
vey that, on an average, one gro- 
cery store goes out of business 
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every day in Louisville. The loss 
to the creditors is obvious—but 
what about the loss to the com- 
munity? And are all these defeats 
necessary? Of course, many go 
into business who are not adapted 
to it—and some just do not have 
the luck. But the whole attitude 
of the business world toward fail- 
ures is one of indifference—except, 
of course, of the creditors. The 
loss due to business failure far ex- 
ceeds the total excess of liabilities 
over assets—every going business is 


a community investment—and every 


failure is a loss of that investment. 
There is hope that we are begin- 
ning to understand our obligations 
to the worthy business which is 
not succeeding. We are beginning 
to understand that the treatment 
of worthy failures should be re- 
habilitation, not liquidation. 

That, too, is implicit in the find- 
ings of the Survey. And the day 
may come when we shall glory 
more in the success of a competi- 
tor than in putting him out of busi- 
ness. We get a little too much 
kick out of economic bloodshed— 
kick which we should be getting 
out of the constructive, creative 
side of business. We show too 
much of a tendency to worship 
competition for its own sake. 

The problem of how to meet 
competition——-what each business 
has to do about it—is of little vital 
importance compared with the far 
greater problem of what society 
should do about competition. We 
are paying too high a price for it. 
Competition, we are told, is the life 
of trade—but too fast living means 
death. Competition, up to a cer- 
tain point, stimulates distribution, 
develops new wants and the means 
of filling them, cuts costs, increases 
efficiency. But beyond that point, 
competition does just the opposite. 
Perhaps this Survey will help us 
to find that point for the grocery 
industry. 





lo Direct Boeckling Motor 
Sales 


L. B. Van Hoesen has been appointed 
general sales manager of the George R. 
Boeckling Motor Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. He was, at one time, with the 
sales promotion department of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Awards Made to Two Hearst 


Newspapers 

The Detroit Times and the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner have been 
awarded trophies offered by William 
Randolph Hearst to winners in the 
Hearst display advertising contest. The 
contest was conducted among all Hearst 
apers for the twelve months ended 
Taanes. 1929. 

Two cups were offered by Mr. Hearst. 
Each month one of these cups was 
awarded to the evening paper and the 
other to the morning paper showing 
the greatest percentage of gain in dis- 
play advertising for that month. During 
the year, the Detroit Times won the 
trophy for five months, thereby win- 
ning the cup permanently. The Syra- 
cuse Journal-American, having won the 
cup three months, was the runner-up 
in the evening field. 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
has been permanently awarded the cup 
for the morning field, having won the 
cup for five months, In the morning 
field the competition was a little closer, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligéncer winning 
the cup for four months, 


To Direct Energen Foods 


Account 

The Energen Foods Company, Inc., 
New York and Canada, a subsidiary of 
the Energen Foods Company, Ltd., n- 
don, manufacturer of Energen products, 
a line of starch-reduced bread, rolls and 
other related items, has placed its adver- 
tising account in the United States with 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Newspapers will be 


used. 

The James Fisher Company, Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal, and Wilson & 
Bristol, Inc., are co-operating in the 
handling of Energen advertising. 


Phoenix Hosiery to Launch 


New Campaign 

The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, is planning a national advertis- 
ing campaign featuring a new device 
which will make for a degree of  ac- 
curacy in fashioning and styling hosiery. 
Full pages will be used in newspaper 
rotogravure, as well as color and_black 
and white in magazines. The Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, Chicago, is 
directing this campaign. 


Columbus “Dispatch” Appoints 
R. R. Schenk 


Robert R. Schenk is now national 
advertising manager of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch. He has been with the 
Dispatch tor fifteen years, having been 
advertising salesman in the classified 
and local display advertising depart- 
ments. 


Anna Goebel with Rankin 


Agency as Space Buyer 
Miss Anna Goebel, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., for fifteen years, 
is now space buyer of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, New York. 
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STYLE SOURCES 


ORE and more each season, 
success in the retailing of 
women’s apparel turns upon a correct 
knowledge of the ensemble. For 
women today dress with ten times the 
taste of their mothers —with twice 








the discrimination of their sisters of fi 
yesteryear. 

No longer do women buy a dress fe 
for itself alone. They no longer buy t 


a coat only to match a frock. Today 
the feminine world buys hats, shoes, 
gloves, purses, stockings, beads, cos- 
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tume jewelry and handkerchiefs 
for ensemble effect. It is a custom 

which means literally billions of dollars 
in added business to the retail trade. And 
the retail trade, ever alert and progressive, 
is vitally interested in choosing materials for 
ensemble sale. 


Perhaps this is one of the chief reasons for the success 
of STYLE SOURCES (formerly Women’s Wear Maga- 
zine). This publication, which in the space of four and 
a half short years has acquired an ABC net paid circula- 
tion of 21,348, has consistently predicted the importance 
of the ensemble. The efforts of the world-wide Fairchild 
news staff have been devoted not only to appraising the 
lines of dress, but to reporting in its columns the details 
of smart ensembles from Paris to New York to Holly- 
wood. Undoubtedly this understanding of the importance 
of the ensemble in dress is largely responsible for the 
following of STYLE SOURCES. 

For that reason there is no better medium of advertising 
for the manufacturer of any dress accessory who wishes 
to reach the retail trade. 




































the distribution of your own product, will show how 
effectively STYLE SOURCES covers the national market. 
Ask our Market Research Department for a summary. 





A glance at the distribution of its circulation, compared 
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Privileged Occasions 


A Privileged Occasion Is One Where Defamatory Words May Be 
Uttered Without the Liability That Would Ordinarily Follow 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


‘TH Kingsway Press Advertis- 
ing Service in England had a 
manager named Gibson. After 
Gibson had run the Kingsway busi- 
ness for a while he left and started 
his own agency. With him went 
one of the agency’s best clients, 
Maypole Dairy Company, and the 
Kingsway staff. 

The chairman of the Kingsway 
board of directors 


by. Defamation is usually by words 
although it can be by pictures 
signs, etc. 

A privileged occasion is one wher: 
defamatory words may be uttere: 
without the liability that would 
follow on an ordinary occasion 
Such occasions are of two sorts 
occasions of qualified and absolut 
privilege. The reason for their ex 

istence is usually 








named public policy 
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went to the May- 
pole Dairy, prob- 
ably in an effort to 
get back the lost 
business, and stated 
to its chairman, 
among other things: 
“The advertising 
matter used by the 
Maypole Dairy 
Company in the 
newspaper press 
was prepared by 
the staff of the 
Kingsway Press 
Advertising Ser- 
vice, Ltd., on their 
premises and in 
their time. Mr. 
Gibson has taken 


IBEL is written. Slander 

is oral. Defamation is 
the word that covers both. 
There are privileged occa- 
sions when one may utter a 
defamation without  incur- 
ring the liability that would 
ordinarily follow. 

In their everyday con- 
tacts executives frequently 
encounter situations which 
demand at least a working 
knowledge of the law on 
this subject. Those who 
prepare various forms of 
advertising must also be in- 
formed. This article ex- 
plains the subject in the 








simplest terms. 


—a phrase often 
valuable to excuse 
one from thinking. 

There are only 
three occasions of 
absolute privilege: 
Proceedings of leg- 
islative bodies, judi- 
cial proceedings, and 
communications of 
military and naval 
officers in line of 
duty. Legislators 
and judges are ab- 
solutely privileged 
to paint the heavens 
with the muck of 
personalities re- 
gardless of motive, 




















away the staff of 
the Kingsway Press Advertising 
Service, Ltd., by giving the mem- 
bers of it employment with his 
own firm.” Gibson sued the Kings- 
way chairman for slander and lost. 
The court said the occasion on 
which the remarks were uttered 
was privileged. [Printers’ INK, 
Jan. 3, 1929, page 33.] 

What is a privileged occasion? 

Let us first make a clearing. 
Libel is written. Slander is oral. 
Both are always lies. Both are 
wrongs to the reputation. When 
you want to use one word for both, 
you say defamation. Some defa- 
mation is criminal. That is out- 
side the field of this article. We 


are concerned only with so-called 
civil defamation—the only variety 
the normal individual is bothered 
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relevancy, or any- 
thing else—as long as they are 
acting in their official capacities. 
The benefit to the public of leg- 
islators and judiciary who have 
no fear in speaking, in other 
words, is deemed of more impor- 
tance than the injury to the indi- 
vidual caused by abuse of the 
privilege. Lawyers, litigants and 
witnesses in court are also abso- 
lutely privileged as long as their 
remarks in some way pertain to 
the case at bar. The reason for the 
privilege of military and naval 
people is probably the general onc 
that civil courts will not interfer« 
with the armed forces. Examples 
are: Reports of court-martial pro 
ceedings and reports on personne! 
for promotion lists. 

Absolute privileges are granted 
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to certain persons engaged in po- 
litical or judicial duties. Qualified 
ones exist for persons engaged in 
the performance of social or per- 
sonal duties or in the defense of 
certain private rights. By quali- 
fied we mean that as long as the 
person privileged is not malicious 
he remains within the privilege. 
If his words are maliciously spoken 
he exceeds his privilege. By 
malicious we refer to a legal mys- 
tery as hard to get hold of as the 
rabbit in a whippet race. Malice, 
undoubtedly, includes spite. The 
trouble is that it includes a great 
deal more. Here is the best rule, I 
think: 

As long as the speaker utilizes 
the occasion for the purpose for 
which the law created it, he is not 
malicious. But when he utilizes 
it for some other purpose, he is 
malicious. This rule, while not 
stated in every jurisdiction, seems 
to reconcile more cases than any 
other and has been stated by good 
authority. 

For what purposes does the law 
grant qualified privileges? 

First, when the speaker has a 
duty to society or his family to 
make the communication and does 
so in the bona fide performance of 
that duty, the law grants him a 
qualified privilege for his protec- 
tion. For example: Where an 
employer gives an employee a bad 
“character”; where he says to the 
district attorney that John Jones 
has performed a criminal act; 
where he complains to the mayor 
that the town cop always sleeps at 
his post; where he communicates 
privately with a person in confi- 
dential relation with him about 
some matter pertaining to that 
relation. Such confidential rela- 
tionships are: Husband - wife, 
brother-sister, guardian-ward, mas- 
a servant, principal-agent, attor- 

y-client, partners, and, in some 
rat isdictions, intimate friends, 
whenever any trust or confidence 
is repésed by the one in the other. 

The social duties above illus- 

ated are: The employer’s duty to 
“ vent the employee from gaining 
hy. misrepresentations, one’s duty 
to bring criminals to the bar of 
justice, to see that public officers 
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perform their duty, and to protect 
another in confidential relationship 
with oneself. Most of these duties 
are moral, of course, not legal. 

Analogous to the duty to society 
of the employer to give his em- 
ployee a character is the duty of 
a mercantile agency, like Dun’s, to 
make reports to its subscribers 
where reports are requested, Such 
reports are generally privileged. 
So are most other confidential re- 
sponses to confidential inquiries 
where the inquirer has an interest 
to protect. 

A duty is not always necessary. 
Something like the principle en- 
abling one to defend oneself against 
force is the principle permitting 
one to strike back with the tongue 
when that is necessary for the pro- 
tection of oneself or one’s property. 
For example, when the defendant 
creditor sought to foreclose a chat- 
tel mortgage he followed the usual 
legal procedure of advertising the 
chattel for sale in newspapers. The 
advertisement, as was customary, 
recited that the mortgagee was in 
default. The mortgagee sued the 
defendant for libel, alleging injury 
to his credit, etc. It turned out 
that defendant was honestly mis- 
taken in believing the money was 
due. Verdict and judgment below 
were for the plaintiff. But the 
Appellate Court held the occasion 
to be privileged. (Tierney vs. 
Ruppert, 150 App. Div. 863, 135, 
N. Y. Supp. 365.) 

However, it is very seldom that 
a defamatory remark is necessary 
for one’s defense. When it is not, 
there is no privilege. 

There is no actionable defama- 
tion where the communication is 
contrived or requested by the 
plaintiff. For example: The plain- 
tiff employee who had just been 
discharged went to his employer 
to ask him the reason. The em- 
ployer was in the company of six 
other men at the time. “You are 
discharged for stealing ...” was 
the answer. The éourt held that 
the occasion was privileged (Beeler 
vs. Jackson, 1885, 44 Md. 589). 

But to find who did the contriv- 
ing, we have to proceed to the first 
provocation. He who caused the 


defamation cannot recover dam- 
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RICH FOLKS 


Boyd’s City Dispatch, compilers of 
advertising mailings lists since 1830, 





list 2,888 Akron families in the 


also have the names of 1,108 Akron 
folks whom they claim to be worth 
$50,000—and 265 who are worth 
$100,000—and 129 who are 
worth over $250,000. 

Akronaria is rich—its people read 
The Times-Press. 


yy 


FIGGERS 


In 1920 The N. O. P. (Akron- 
aria’s electric power company) had 
35,506 light service connections in 
the Akron area. Of this number, 





8,410 were outside the city limits 
and of the remainder, 27,096 were in 
Akron. 

On Jan. 1, 1929 the N. O. P. had 
53,553 service connections inside the 
city of Akron, an increase of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent over 1920. 

The suburban area was served by 
26,245 connections, an increase of 
222 per cent over 1920. 

The total increased to 79,798, or 
125 per cent over 1920. 

And so it is apparent that Akron 
has every right to be proud of the 
forward strides it is making, strides 
which reflect the greatness of Akron- 
aria—and The Times-Press. 

For The Times-Press has grown 
in even greater percentage than 
Akron’s electric power consumption. 





Akron is Not in The Cleveland Market—lIt Stands Alone 
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HAT IS GOOD FOR BOTH 
BUYER AND SELLER IS GOOD INDEED. 

When window display advertising 
was in its infancy, it was proper to call 
in a number of produccrs and ask for 
ideas. Competition for space was not 
keen and almost any colorful display 
was acceptable to the retail trade. 

Now that window space is more 
zealously regarded by the dealer and 
competiticn among the manufacturers 
keener, real knowledge of trade con- 
ditions and the sales potentialities of 
an idea calls for study, research and 
expert knowledge. 

This type of service can not be ren- 
dered without the full cooperation 
which follows when a buyer places 
his business with one producer who 
in turn does not take business from a 
competing manufacturer. 

We havespentourtimeinresearchand 
study of sales results rather than in sell- 
ing. This attitude has brought us many 
accounts which we serve exclusively. 


CARL PERCY 


INCORPORATED 
450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ages. It may turn out that the 
plaintiff brought it on himself. 

Where the speaker and listener 
have a common interest, all com- 
munications made to protect that 
interest are privileged. Suppose 
creditors are sitting in on a bank- 
ruptcy hearing. One remarks that 
he believes the firm is bankrupt 
because the plaintiff transferred 
all its assets to X. That is privi- 
leged. (Smith Bros. vs. Agee & 
Co., 1912, 178 Ala. 627.) Examples 
of such relationship are: Cus- 
tomers of a bank, directors of a 
company, creditors of the same 
debtor, executors of the same will, 
and relations by blood or marriage. 

Communications made to redress 
or prevent grievances are privi- 
leged. This is probably also on the 
self-defense theory. An example 
is a petition of citizens to the 
board of excise protesting against 
the licensing of a tavern. (Vander- 
gee vs. McGregor, 12 Wend., N. Y. 
545.) The communication must be 
made to someone who can do some- 
thing about it—not just to anyone. 

Another case of privilege occurs 
where the proceedings of legisla- 
tive bodies and judicial proceedings 
are published. The reason, of 
course, is that the public has an 
interest in having such proceedings 
open for all to see. Because of its 
perpetual search for precedents the 
judicial memory is long and recol- 
lects keenly the celebrated Star 
Chamber proceedings. There are 
two peculiar exceptions to this 
rule: Where the Court expressly 
forbids publication and where the 
subject matter is blasphemous or 
obscene. 

Next, and very similar to privi- 
leged occasions, is the privilege of 
fair comment upon things of pub- 
lic concern. The idea here is that 
when a person invites the attention 
of the public to something he has 
done or made he waives his right 
to object to adverse criticism 
thereof. A pertinent example is 
the criticism—adverse and favor- 
able—of the Lucky Strike adver- 
tising campaign. Some of the sub- 
jects of fair comment are: judicial 
proceedings, appeals for public 
patronage (advertising), religious 
bodies, public entertainment, pub- 
lic institutions, and Govern- 
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ment. Of course, fair comment 
must not extend to matter not put 
before the public—one may com- 
ment upon Lucky Strike advertise- 
ments but not upon the private 
morals of those who wrote them. 

On every occasion one is privi- 
leged to tell the truth. There are 
two principal exceptions: First, 
where statutes in some States have 
restricted the privilege of making 
true discreditable remarks to non- 
malicious utterances, and, second, 
as where the speaker or writer 
says, “John told me Peter was a 
thief.” (The statement is true but 
it is mot true that Peter is a thief.) 

An occasion of qualified privi- 
lege is frequently exceeded by ex- 
cessive publication. Examples: 
Sending a telegram or postcard 
where a letter would do; shouting 
where a_ whisper: would suffice. 
Also by too general or strong a 
statement—even though instigated 
only by honest indignation. Occa- 
sions of qualified privilege are in- 
dependent of negligence or good 
faith. Honest belief that the oc- 
casion is privileged is of no avail. 

In conclusion, it will be noted 
that the doctrine of privileged oc- 
casions aids and facilitates the 
legitimate talk of business and 
everyday life. It does not permit 
the gossip or tattle-tale to defame. 
It can be safely used by the 
normal person if he understands 
that he must only use it for the 
purposes for which the law cre- 
ated it. 


Appoints Columbus, Ohio, 
Agency 
Fax Laboratories, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
maker of Fax, a deodorant, has ap- 
pointed The Robbins & Pearson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


New Account for Denver 
Agency 


Boettcher, Newton and Company, 
Denver, Colo., have placed their adver- 
tising account with the C. F. Cusack 
Advertising Company, of that city. Mag 
azines and newspapers will be used. 


Joins Des Moines Agency 


Robert Dudley, 
Lake Worth, Fla., Leader, 
Fairall & Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. 


formerly with the 
has joined 
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Death of 
Briton Hadden 


RITON HADDEN, who alter- 

nated with Henry R. Luce as 
publisher and editor of Time, died 
on February 28 at New York, as 
the result of blood poisoning. He 
was thirty-one years of age. At 
the time of his death he was among 
the youngest of American news- 
paper men to rank 
as full-fledged pub- kee 
lishers. 1, ape 

Six years ago, te 
almost to the hour 
of his death, Mr. 
Hadden, with his 
associate, Mr. Luce, 
sent the first issue 
of a new weekly 
news magazine, 
Time, to press. 

His first jour- 
nalistic experience 
was received on the 
Yale Daily News, 
New Haven, Conn., 
of which he be- 
came chairman in 
1919. At that time, 
he and his class- 
mate, Mr. Luce, 
conceived the idea 
of a weekly news 
magazine, written in an individual 
style, and containing a digest of 
important events. 

To obtain the necessary experi- 
ence, Mr. Hadden decided to de- 
vote himself to a number of years 
in actual newspaper work and se- 
cured a position on the New York 
World. From there he went to the 
staff of the Baltimore News. 

In 1923, with the financial back- 
ing of a few friends, and at the 
age of twenty-five, he and Mr. 
Luce started Time. 

Mr. Hadden took a great inter- 
est not only in the editorial col- 
umns of Time, but also in the ad- 
vertising pages. Two years ago 
he formed a censorship committee 
which passed on all advertising 
which entered the magazine, and 
later passed on the actual copy 
of the advertising itself. He be- 
lieved that the advertising pages 
of a magazine could be made as 


Blank & Stoller 


Briton Hadden 
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interesting as the editorial, and to 
that end made a rule that no stupid 
or uninteresting copy should be ac- 
cepted. 

In commenting on the difficulties 
under which Time was started, 
Stanley Resor, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, said: 

“Tt is a pity that Hadden couldn't 
have lived for years to have en- 
joyed Time’s success. 

“A year ago one of the outstand- 
ing publishers told 
me how Haddenand 
Luce had come for 
advice before start- 
ing Time. Not con- 
tent with his gen- 
eral statement that 
it couldn’t be done, 
he said that he had 
gone into detail as 
to how impossible 
such a venture 
would be. He then 
added, ‘The only 
mistake in my esti- 
mate was that I 
had omitted their 
stroke of genius.’ 

“To have been a 
part in building so 
brilliant a weekly 
of a type which 
fills so real a place 
: is, in itself, more 
than a normal life’s work.” 

In another statement, Roy W. 
Howard, director of the board of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 


said: 

“The death of Briton Hadden 
robs American journalism of one 
of its greatest promises. His 
youthful viewpoint struck a new 
note and a wholesome one.” 


American Hoist & Derrick 
Appoints F, E. Bauer, Jr. 


F. E. Bauer, Jr., has been appointed 
export sales manager of the American 
Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. Mr. Bauer, who has represented 
this company abroad for many years, 
Ton have his headquarters at New 

ork. 


Joins Menken Agency 


Henry I. Levi, formerly with Albert 


Frank & Company, Inc., and Zinn and 
Meyer, Inc., has joined Menken Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New York, as an ac 
count executive. 
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HIS business of piling 

up a commanding lead 
in advertising for the year 
is becoming a steady habit 
with the Boston Herald- 
Traveler. In1927,the Herald 
led all other Boston news- 
papers in total paid adver- 
tising by a wide margin. At 
the close of 1928 the Herald 
is once more in the van, 
with a seven day paid line- 
age total of 16,195,546* 
lines that proves this news- 
paper to be the outstanding choice of advertise 
and advertising agencies as well. 








In total display and total national advertisi 
the Herald also leads all other Boston new 
papers. This record is a tribute to the respo 
siveness of the Herald-Traveler reader— 
most profitable unit of circulation in the ci 


, HE R 





Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, II. 
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Advertisers have, by the 
investment of their adver- 
tising appropriations, indi- 
cated that they place the 
value of the Herald-Traveler 
unit of circulation far higher 
in advertising responsive- 
ness than the unit of circu- 
lation of any other large 
daily city circulation. 


This record is worthy of 
careful study by any adver- 


tiser contemplating enter- 
g the Boston market—the fourth largest market 


the United States and the one in which the con- 
Bentration of population is exceeded by New York 
uly. It indicates just one thing—that the Herald 
dvertising investment has been the most profit- 
ble of all Boston newspaper investments. 








*as given by Media Records, Inc. 
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For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been first in National 
Advertising including all financial, automobile and publication 
advertising among Boston daily papers. 
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Dine! advertising 
meee: Bitte blitin 


Tue business of Evans-Winter-Hebb Inc., Detroit, is the crea- 
tion and execution of direct advertising as a definite medium. 
We are convinced that direct advertising is a medium which 
requires the application of definite principles and technique: 
—that where its use as an aid to marketing is indicated, nothing else 
can do the work so economically and so well. 
—that satisfactory results from direct advertising demand the services 
of an organization with specialized facilities for its planning, 
preparation and production. 
The significance of our organization lies in the breadth and 
cumulative experience of our personnel, in the completeness of 
our productive equipment, in the concentration of our entire 
energies upon those marketing problems that require direct 


advertising, and in our ability to accept undivided responsibility. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 
Chicago Office: 180 North Michigan Avenue 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 








The Writing of Industrial 
Advertising Copy 


Technical Copy Presents Many Specialized Problems Which Are 
Discussed in a New Text Book 


By Don 


"TT See has been a surprising 
neglect of industrial copy on 
the part of writers of advertising 
text books. Most of them are 
ontent to deal nonchalantly with 
the subject by adding a special 
chapter or mentioning it in the 
appendix. 

Because of this dearth of good 
material which would be of real 
help both to the student novice 
and the experienced writer, “In- 
dustrial Advertising Copy,” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) is 
doubly welcome. It is written by 
R. Bigelow Lockwood, advertis- 
ing counsellor, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., a man who 
has had long experience in the 
specialized industrial field. 

In the first place, Mr. Lockwood 
starts with the assumption that 
industrial copy is just~as impor- 
tant to the copy writer as con- 
sumer copy and that often it re- 
quires more from him. In his 
second chapter he discusses the 
difference between industrial buy- 
ing and consumer buying and thus 
lays down a definite line which 
should be followed by the writer 
of industrial copy. 

In the second place, Mr. Lock- 
wood has chosen his examples of 
good industrial advertising from 
all fields and in this way does an 
admirable job in showing how 
the writing of copy for all these 
fields can be reduced to a com- 
mon denominator. 

Third, he bears in mind the 
fact that not all industrial adver- 
tisers use full pages and inserts. 
Anyone experienced in the field 
knows that there are plenty of 
small space advertisers. They can 
be treated in two ways: We can 
verlook them entirely and let 
hem go on their way with no 
help, or we can realize, as we 
hould, that the small space ad- 
vertiser of today is the potential 
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large space user of tomorrow. It 
is the latter view that Mr. Lock- 
wood takes. 

The author does not content 
himself with copy alone and in 
this respect the title of the book 
gives the impression of a contents 
much more limited in scope than 
is actually the case. Layout, illus- 
trations, typography and all the 
other purely mechanical factors 
of the industrial advertisement re- 
ceive full attention. In addition, 
there is a chapter on sources of 
material for industrial copy, a 
subject often neglected by writers 
of text books on copy, who seem 
to assume that the gathering of 
material presents no difficulties. 

Near the end of the book Mr. 
Lockwood discusses manufactur- 
ers’ literature, by which he means 
folders, catalogs, broadsides, and 
the like. Of necessity he has to 
confine his attention to this sub- 
ject to one chapter, which is in- 
adequate to the discussion of such 
an important phase of industrial 
advertising. There is room here 
for another book which will do 
for industrial direct mail what 
“Industrial Advertising Copy” does 
for publication advertising. 

Primarily a text book, this vol- 
ume, like many others written 
basically for classroom or stu- 
dent use, is an excellent reference 
work for experienced copy writ- 
ers. Packed full of illustrations, 
replete with sound discussion of 
basic methods of writing, it should 
be as valuable to the experienced 
writer as any work of reference 
he may have on his desk. 


C. M. Prager Joins Garfield 


Agency 
Charles M. Prager, formerly with the 


copy service department of the Fair- 
child Publications, New York, has joined 
Garfield, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Typothetae to Discuss Printing 
Trade Practices 


The question of the adoption of a set 
of trade practices for the printing in- 
dustry will be discussed in detail at the 
annual midyear meetings of the United 
Typothetae of America, international as- 
sociation of employing master printers, 
to be held at Cleveland on March 20, 
21 and 22. 

W. E. Braithwaite, of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, will discuss the 
work of the department in eliminating 
waste through its program of standard- 
ization and simplification, to be followed 
by a general study and discussion of 
the possibilities of extending Typothe- 
tae’s program of simplification and 
standardization to include type faces. 

The Cleveland Graphic Arts Club will 
be host to the delegates at a dinner 
meeting on the evening of March 20. 


Ray Schooley Resigns from 
Home Owners Institute 


Ray Schooley, vice-president of the 
Home Owners Institute, Inc., New York, 
has resigned. He was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune and had served in the adver- 


tising department of that newspaper for 
eight years. 


C. F. Kelly Buys Fall River 


“Globe” 


C. F. Kelly, of the Kelly-Smith Com- 
pany: publishers’ representative, has 
ought the Fall River, Mass., Globe. 
The Globe has been merged with the 
Fall River Herald-News, also owned by 
Mr. Kelly. 


D. G. Bartlett Joins Albert 
Frank & Company 


D. G. Bartlett, who for the last six 
years has conducted his own financial 
advertising business at Chicago, has 
—— the New York staff of Albert 

rank & Company, advertising agency, 
as an account executive and copy writer. 


W. E. Barrett with Guardian 
Aircraft 


William E. Barrett, formerly South- 
western advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Compary, has joined the Guardian 
Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis, as 
publicity counsel. 


K. N. Stacy Joins San Jose, 
Calif., “News” 


Kenneth N. Stacy has been made 
director of advertising of the San Jose, 
Calif., News. William S. Grant, for- 
merly of the Washington Times and 
Herald, has been made advertising 
manager of the News. 
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Tobey Succeeds Thomas on 
Boston “American” 


Cc. Hae Tobey, neater of the 
Portland, ‘Me. N News, has been made 
general manager of the Boston Ameri- 
can and Sunday Advertiser. He will 
also succeed Walter L. Thomas, adver- 
tising director, who has been made ad- 
vertising director of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Eugene W. McSweeney, recently 
head of the Eugene W. McSweeney 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
has been made circulation manager of 
the Boston American and Sunday Ad- 
vertiser. 


E. S. Barlow Acquires Interest 
in Z. L. Potter Agency 


Edward S. Barlow, recently in charge 
of sales of the A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., has acquired an 
interest in the Z. L. Potter ‘ompany, 
advertising agency of that city, becomin 
a vice-president. He was, for severa 
years, an account executive of Lord & 
Thomas, at Chicago, now Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, and, later, was in 
charge of sales for Selz Schwab & 
Company, Chicago. 


Geyer Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at New York. Philip Kerby, recently 
with M. P. Gould, Inc., New York, is 
in charge. Ross Doyle, who has been 
in the Dayton office of the Geyer agency, 
is assisting Mr. Kerby. 


Harry Simmons with Sears, 
Roebuck 


Harry Simmons, formerly advertising 
director of the Milwaukee branch of the 
Hartman Furniture & Carpet Company 
and, at one time, art director of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, is now in 
charge of radio sales promotion for 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


M. F. Behar with Quigley 
Specialties Company 


M. F. Behar, formerly with the C. J. 
Tagliabue en ee Company, 
ee Y., as advertising man- 
ager, has ad the Quisley Furnace 
Specialties Company, Inc., New York, 
in a similar capacity. 


Beaver Products Advertising to 
Be Handled from New York 


Following the recent purchase of 
Beaver Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
by the Certain-Teed Products, Inc., 
New York, all advertising of Beaver 
Products will be handled from the Cer- 
tain-Teed offices at New York. 
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The Lone Hand 


HE American Weekly strides across 
America in Seven League Boots—and no 
other circulation figures can wear ’em. 

It doesn’t pretend to swallow the whole con- 
tinent. Deserts, frontiers and R. F. D. routes 
are too tough for balance-sheet digestion. 

Here’s a super-Mougul that draws more 
main-line freight than any two engines of pub- 
licity. 

Small production can’t afford to use such co- 
lossal power. 

It isn’t intended for limited output—but de- 
signed to serve quantity manufacture—to main- 
tain stream outlet and sustain sales peaks for 
automobiles and — beautifiers—foodstuffs and 
radios—silk stockings and dentifrices—vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines—cigarettes and 
confectionery—teas, coffees and beverages—in the 
omnivorous strongholds of consumption and 
spending capacity. 

It requires no Einstein intellect to establish 
the relativity of the American Weekly and sur- 
rounding ant-hills. 

It delivers irresistible demand at every primary 
market—and without the help of assistant 
drivers. 

Its placement is so saturating—so terrific— 
that it successfully plays a /one hand against the 
field. 

It casts the greatest net circulation on earth 
over all chain, department store and general re- 
tail centers. 

It captures their orders at less than one-third 
of a cent per household. And it’s a net without 
double threads. 

Its readers are not only twice the number of 
folk purchasing the next largest medium—but 
they’re necessarily all different readers. 
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The American Weekly isn’t a mere unit of a 
block plan, merchandising an assortment of mag- 
azines, from the same source, to various members 
of identical families, 

Therefore, there can’t be a single dupe-lication 
in its 5,500,000—plus edition. 

The American Weekly never fraternizes—it 
belongs to no clubs—it has no home companions. 

It’s effective because it’s efficient. It squanders 
neither copies nor appropriations. 

It neither seines the minnow-waters of trade, 
nor drags the shallows of commerce. 

It holds metropolitan supremacy—dominates 
all big towns and their feeder territory. 

Its influence is packed in Uncle Sam’s ready- 
money belt—not frittered and dissipated where 
products can’t be shipped to dividend profit or 
absorbed in car or train-load lots. 

So, why employ a crew of publications to re- 
peat costs on a job that may be done by one 
expert? Or use a bunch of keys to open a door? 

Turn from duplication to concentration, 

Pay at the spigot and save at the leaks. 

$16,000 per page. But remember it’s a satu- 
rate. 

And if the lump sum is hard for your budget 
to gulp, then, calculate in terms of three and one- 
half families for a penny. 


© 1927 by American Weekly, Inc. 
Great Britain Rights Reserved 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Wrigley Bidg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 101 Marietta Street 
Chicago Boston Los Angeles Atlanta 


222 Monadnock Bidg. 1138 Hanna Bidg. 12-231 General Motors Bidg. 
San Francisco Cleveland Detroit 
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Argentina exports beef, grain and other 
farm products and imports manufactured 


products, 


The eyes of the world 


making it an ideal market. 


are on Argentina 


Argentina is destined to 
play an important part in 
the future of Europe and 
the United States. In the 
cattle and grain raising 
areas of the Argentine 
lie the hope of industrial 
countries for food. And 
vice versa Argentine de- 
pends on Europe and the 
United States for all 
kinds of manufactured 
products. 


Just how important this 
market already is, is in- 
dicated by the fact that 


Argentina is now buying 
nearly fifty thousand au- 
tomobiles each year from 
the United States. 


La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, South America's 
greatest newspaper, of- 
fers manufacturers an 
opportunity to build up 
quickly sales in this rich 
district. Not only does 
La Prensa have by far 
the largest circulation in 
the country, it also 
reaches the people who 
have the highest buying 
power. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


Paris 
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Buenos Aires 
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How We Get Distributors to Main- 
tain Suggested Resale Prices 


When Distributors Cut Our Resale Prices, We Show Them How Much 
Extra Volume They Must Sell to Make an Equal Profit 


By Walter I. Willis 


Vice-President, 


BA nationally advertised 
specialties in the drug, grocery 
and hardware field attract addi- 
tional buyers when they are of- 
fered for sale to the public at cut 
prices, the retailer is constantly 
featuring such merchandise as 
“specials.” That he generally sells 
these leaders at a loss is well 
known. The manufacturer is al- 
most always at a disadvantage in 
discussing this matter with the re- 
tailer because, if he distributes his 
merchandise through jobbers, as is 
the custom in the drug, grocery 
and hardware fields, it is not pos- 
sible to know with certainty where 
a particular retailer purchased his 
goods or what he paid for them. 

Our i are 
jobbers. 


primary distributors 
We sell more than 5,500 
in the United States and Canada. 
[hey include automobile accessory, 


hardware, notions, 


drug, grocery, 4 
stationery and 


sporting goods, 
other distributors. 

Our secondary distributors are 
retailers of which there are at 
least 400,000 who carry 3-in-One 
oil. The jobber buys from us in 
gross lots and sells to the dealer in 
dozen lots. Our problem in price 
cutting is to prevail upon the job- 
ber to obtain his full profit by 
maintaining our suggested resale 
prices. 

As to why some jobbers do not 
maintain these resale prices to re- 
tailers, the principal reason is the 
desire to increase their volume and 
to take business away from com- 
peting jobbers. That cutting his 
price to the retailer on a nation- 
ally advertised article like 3-in-One 
il will increase a jobber’s volume 
s one of those popular delusions 
hat receive wide acceptance. No 
ne knows why. While price cut- 
ting may result in an increased 
volume for a while, it is almost 
ertain to be followed by a de- 


Three-in-One Oil Company 


creased volume when competing 
jobbers cut under the jobber who 
makes the first cut. 

There is absolutely nothing the 
manufacturer can do to compel the 
jobber to sell his merchandise at 
full list prices. True, he can re- 
fuse to sell the price cutter, which 
is the only thing to do in isolated 
and peculiar circumstances. But 
as a general policy, cutting off the 
price cutter is hardly constructive 
merchandising. Rather, it is a 
belligerent gesture, certain to 
arouse ill-will and engender an- 
tagonism. 

I believe a better way, at least 
it is proving to be a better way in 
our case, is to show the price- 
cutting jobber that cutting the 
price is cutting his profit on the 
amount of business involved in the 
particular sale while the policy is 
one that tends toward the destruc- 
tion of a portion of the market. In 
other words, the consumer market 
for 3-in-One oil is one created by 
us through our national advertising 
and we believe it is a profit oppor- 
tunity for the distributor. 

We therefore endeavor to show 
the distributor who cuts prices on 
3-in-One oil that it is uneconomic 
and foolish to throw away his 
profits. When an instance of price 
cutting comes to our attention we 
simply write a letter to the com- 
pany which has been doing the 
price cutting. While this is a form 
letter, it has, when it goes out, all 
the appearance of a personally dic- 
tated communication. I quote a 
copy of this letter in full, omitting 
only our prices: 

We are advised that you are selling 
*3-in-One” Oil below our suggested re- 
sale prices, which are: 

Small ....1-0z. bottle....$ .— per dozen 
Large ....3-oz. bottle....$ .— per dozen 
Factory ..8-oz. bottle....$ .— per dozen 


Handy ...3-oz. can $ .— per dozen 
Oilright ..1-0z. can $ .— per dozen 
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As our friendly relations are great! 
valued, we sincerely hope that you will 
realize. the great injury that is being 
done to this company and its product by 
such price deviation. 

Only through the prices we have 
gladly extended to you could such price 
cutting enable you to show any profit. 
Why throw your profit away! The re- 
tailer makes angle profit on sales to 
consumers. 

Did it ever occur to you that on a 
— per cent margin of profit (which is 
the margin on your resale of “3-in- 
One” Oil at our suggested resale prices) 
a cut of 
5% requires 25% more volume 
10° 7o requires 75% more volume 
15% requires 175% more volume 

In other words, if you cut your price 
-- r cent on a $10 e of ‘3-in- 
One” Oil it becomes necessary for you 
to sell another $7.50 of the same item 
on the same basis before you can make 
the same profit to which the original 
sale entitles you. 


The use of this letter has been 
very effective. One jobber to 
whom we recently sent this letter 
replied immediately that he had 
never thought of the matter in the 
light in which we had presented it 
to him; that he appreciated the 
quality of 3-in-One oil and our 
desire to guarantee the jobber a 


substantial profit and the desirabil- 


ity of maintaining prices; that his 
action in selling our product at 
prices lower than our suggested re- 
sale price was merely a desire on 
his part to sell as many retailers as 
possible; that he had no wish to 
damage the reputation of 3-in-One 
oil and stated it was his intention 
to discontinue his practice of price 
cutting on it. 

This reply is typical of a very 
great many we have received; and 
while our method of dealing with 
the situation has not abolished the 
evil, it has gone a long way to- 
ward diminishing it. 


G. D. Gleason Heads Johnston 
& Murphy 


George D. Gleason, formerly vice- 
resident, has been elected president of 
Fhasten & Murphy, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of J & M shoes for men. 
He succeeds the late Herbert P. Glea- 
son. Mr. Gleason, in addition to the 
presidency, will serve as treasurer and 
sales manager. : 

John W. Slattery, formerly superin- 
tendent of the plant, has been made 
vice-president and assistant sales man- 
ager. Albert C. Gibbons, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, made secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 
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Death of 
Haley Fiske, Metropoli- 
tan Life President 


N Sunday, March 3, Haley 

Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
since 1919, died at New York, in 
his seventy-seventh year. 

During Mr. Fiske’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Metro- 
politan, as vice-president and later 
as president, the company devel- 
oped an extensive educational pro- 
gram in connection with which 
much valuable information on the 
subject of physical health was dis- 
seminated to the public. This pro- 
gram has covered a period of 
something like fifteen years and 
has included the distribution of 
printed leaflets, the use of paid 
advertising in national periodicals 
and the well-known daily program 
of setting-up exercises over the 
radio each morning. The periodi- 
cal campaign of advertising was 
inaugurated in 1922. 

After graduating from college 
in 1871, Mr. Fiske’s first job was 
as a reporter for the New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Times, and, later, for 
the Elizabeth, N. J., Journal. 
While working as a reporter he 
found time to study law and in 
1873 he entered the law office of 
Arnoux, Ritch & Woodford, of 
New York, counsel for the Met- 
ropolitan. This led to his election 
as vice-president of the Metro- 
politan in 1891 and, upon the death 
of President John Rogers Hege- 
man in 1919, to his being chosen 
president. 

From the time Mr. Fiske was 
made vice-president, the company 
has grown from a comparatively 
small concern with insurance to- 
taling about $258,000,000 to one 
which in 1928 had $16,371,956,002 
life insurance in force, or 17% 
per cent of all life insurance exist- 
ent. The income of the company 
for 1928 was nearly $750,000,000, 
involving 42,329,281 policies. 


Wallace Burr, who joined the staff of 
Claude Arnold, Seattle advertisin 
agency, recently, has been appoin 
space buyer of that agency. 
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Certified Audited 


Circulation 


reaching one in every four homes in 


BUENOS AIRES 


—one in every ten homes in all of 


ARGENTINA 


A NACION of Buenos Aires, is the only 
daily newspaper in Argentina having a 
certified audited circulation along A. B. C. 
lines. It is recognized as a most influential 
medium that is read by the people having 
the largest purchasing power in Argentina. 


Here then, is a daily having both a superior 
quality and quantity circulation, serving the 
American advertiser in this rich market, as no 
other Argentine newspaper. LA NACION 
regularly carries far more display advertising in 
all classifications than any other newspaper in 
Argentina. 


Ask for Rates and 
Sample Copies 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. & KOPPE @ CO., Inc. 
Times Building 
New York 
Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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“Reprinted from 
‘Printers’ Ink’ ” 


WestinGuouse Company 
LIMITED 


Hamitton, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am _ enclosing herewith two copies 
of the February “The Salary Booster” 
and might draw your attention to the 
item on the third page—‘‘The Little 
Schoolmaster’s (lassroom”—from Print- 
ers’ Ink; also the article on the back 
page—“Better Selling Will Solve Many 
Your Problems”—from Printers’ 
NK. 

We have had many favorable com- 
ments from our men in the field, who 
claim that this idea has created a con- 
siderable amount of interest among 
their dealers. 

K. R. Townsenp, 
Advertising Manager. 


N the February issue of “The 
Salary Booster,” published by 

the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., for electrical retailers 
and contractors, a portion of the 
article, “This Jobber Acts as Sales 
and Advertising Counsel for Re- 
tailers” from the November 29, 
1928, issue of Printers’ INK, was 
reprinted. 

This article pointed out to deal- 
ers how better selling will solve 
most of their problems. The point 
was made that when a customer 
comes in for one item there is no 
reason why the retailer should not 
suggest others that might lead to 
additional business. 

Manufacturers who have house 
magazines for distribution among 
wholesale and retail distributors 
and to their own sales organization 
find much helpful material for 
their editorial pages in_ the 
Printers’ INK Publications. We 
are usually glad to give permission 
to reprint such articles. Before 
granting this permission, however, 
we like to know just how the ar- 
ticles are to be used. Also occa- 
sionally articles may not be re- 
printed without special permission 
from the author—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


CANADIAN 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 


The Las Vegas, Nev., Review, which 
has changed from a tri-weekly to a 
daily, has appointed M. Mogensen & 
Company, ie publishers’ representa- 
tive, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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Maine Advertising Brings 
Increased State Income 


the last seven years, as a 
the advertising of its recrea- 
Maine has had an 
increase in the number of its visitors 
from 750,000 to more than 1,000,000 
according to an estimate of Harry B. 
Coe, manager of the State of Maine 
Publicity Bureau. These summer visi- 
tors bring in an annual income of more 
than $100,000,000. Clarence C. Stet- 
son, chairman of the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission, has estimated the 
amount for 1928 at $115,000,000. The 
recreational industry, Mr. Coe points 
out, has brought profit to practically 
all of Maine’s other industries. 


T. F. Kilroe Made Vice-Presi- 
dent of Gillette Publishing 


Thomas F. Kilroe, a representative at 
the New York office of the Gillette Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, has been 
made_ vice-president. 

di Angell, who has been with the 
Gillette’ Publishing Company for eight 
years, has been made Eastern manager. 


Dayton, Ohio, Store Fixture 
Companies Merge 


The Ball Store Fixture Company and 
the Interstate Specialty Sales Company, 
both of Dayton, Ohio, have merged. 
L. D. Pretsch, formerly sales manager 
of the Interstate company, will be sales 
manager of the merged companies. 


Durin 
result o 
tional attractions, 


New Account for Utica, N. Y., 
Agency 

Knitting Mills, 
underwear, have 
account with 


N. Y., ad- 


The Oneita Utica, 
N. Y., Oneita knit 
placed their advertising 
Devereux & Smith, Utica, 
vertising agency. 


H. D. Strachan with McCon- 
nell & Fergusson 


H. D. Strachan, for several years with 
the Montreal office of Cockfield, Brown & 
Company, Ltd., advertising agency, has 
joined the Montreal office of McConnell 
& Fergusson, advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


Advanced by Columbus “Ohio 


State Journal” 

T. C. Allison, who has been with the 
local advertising staff of the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal for the last thirteen 
years, has been appointed local adver- 
tising manager of that newspaper. 


“Credit Monthly” Appoints 
A. C. Hohmann 


Arthur C. Hohmann has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising represen- 
tative of the Credit Monthly. His head- 
quarters will be at Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT 
STORE 
LEADERSHIP 


Year in and year out, The Buffalo 
Times is always first in depart- 
ment store advertising volume. 
In 1928, The Times’ lead was well 
over 370,000 lines. @ Department 
stores, as the name implies, in- 
clude practically every line of re- 
tail business, with the intricate 
merchandising problems of each, 
under the one roof. QHow they 
secure the required volume 
through their advertising, offers 
expert guidance to other ad- 


vertisers. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Evening Sunday 
































Dir the first three months 


of 1929, The Household 
Magazine made an 18% gain in 
advertising lineage over the same 
period of 1928. 


Furthermore, the type of new ac- 
counts which make up this splendid 
advertising gain indicates the wide 
acceptance by the better advertisers Aheor’ 
and agencies of this publication as Kellog 
the leader in the town field. Hygien 


The HOUSEHOLD 


A CAPPER@UBLI 


leveland 
San Francisco 
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nior the First 
hreee Months | 


home accounts which will appear this year in 


The Household Magazine 


Rogers 1847 Silver Plough Chemical 
Resinol Taylor Instruments 
Crane Plumbing French’s Mustard 

Lysol Unguentine 

Florence Stove Sterno 

Indera Mills Pepsodent 

Perfection Stove Djer-Kiss 

Singer Sewing Machines Armand 

Camel Cigarettes Kirk Soap 

Absorbine, Jr. Landers, Frary & Clark 
U.S. Rubber Co. (Jar Rings) 

Mohawk Rugs 


Kansas City 
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OnreEGON 
invites you.... 























The Oregonian is the key to this 
great market... 


OOK at your map. Draw a circle around Oregon 
and Southern Washington and write across it 
“The Oregonian.”’ In this rich new market your 
advertising dollars will go farthest in The Ore- 
gonian because: 

The Oregonian has greater reader preference 
than any other Portland newspaper; has the largest 
circulation of any Northwest newspaper; lowest 
milline rate of any Pacific Coast newspaper; and in 
1928 was selected for advertising by 78.5% of all 
national advertisers who used Portland newspapers 
to enter the Northwest market. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 107,000 daily; over 165,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
385 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 322 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 


78 years of unbroken dominance in the Oregon Market 
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Is the Statistician a Real Help 
to the Sales Manager? 


Or Do His Charts and Figures Represent Just So Much Waste Effort? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Co. 


A FEW years ago seven of us, 
i all sales managers, were hay- 
ing dinner together and the talk 
drifted to statistics. Everyone 
agreed that a certain amount of 
such data was a good thing. But 
a few of those present felt that 
the statistical thing was being 
pretty much overdone. 

“Here’s how I feel about it,” 
said the recognized dean of the 
gathering. “There is a lot to be 
got out of facts and figures. But 
you’ve got to do some tall hunt- 
ing around in the middle of all 
the bunk to find the really helpful 
stuff. If I want to alibi myself 


and show why I didn’t do more 
business last year, and why we 
fell short of our quota, then I 
can get me a statistical hound to 


work out a nice report, showing 
why. But if we had a good year, 
nobody is interested in anything but 
the profits. If we had a bad year, 
the best thing to do is to get the 
directors to feeling hopeful about 
next year.” 

“There’s a lot in that,” another 
man agreed. “I don’t like to have 
my men get hold of too many fig- 
ures. Let a salesman get hold of 
a chart which shows his territory 
in the ‘not good’ section of the 
country, and he'll go into a sym- 
pathetic slump immediately. Call 
him for it and he has his statisti- 
cal report all set to prove to you 
that he is the victim of conditions. 

‘On the other hand, let him 
realize that he is working in an 
especially favored spot and he feels 
he is going to get the business 
because of conditions. Pretty soon 
you find that he is taking in the 
ball games and movies. Either 
way it goes, the salesman is better 
off without too many of such de- 
tails.” 

“Tell you what I did,” spoke up 
a sales manager who had just suc- 
ceeded another chap on the job. 
“When I got on the job I found 


the house supporting a statistical 
department which was costing it 
a couple of thousand a month. 
Most of its stuff was for the sales 
department. Had a couple of 
chaps, among others, who could 
make the finest graphs and charts 
you ever saw. Regular artists 
those two. Made pretty pictures 
all day. 

“But I couldn’t see where we 
could afford to be saddled down 
with a group of men delving into 
ancient history. ‘What’s gone and 
past help should be past grief’ is 
my motto. 

“Well, I needed a couple of 
good men to go out and dig up 
new accounts for us. So I cleaned 
out the statistical gang and for less 
money than they were costing us, 
I put on a couple of good men to 
stay right out in the territory. 
And they’re getting us real busi- 
ness. I know from week to week 
just what each man costs and 
what he gets for us. It means 
more to us to get an order this 
week than to bother about the one 
we didn’t get last year.” 


Danger in Too Much Data 


And as I sat there, I agreed with 
them heartily. Today, several 
years later, I still agree with them. 
I still feel that ponderous investi- 
gations, in cloistered offices filled 
with clouds of tobacco smoke, are 
largely useless. I still feel that 
thousands of dollars spent on 
pretty pictures and graphs could be 
put to work more profitably in 
other directions. I still feel that 
often more harm than good is done 
when salesmen on the road are 
provided with data which can serve 
as a useful alibi and which tend 
to square them with the manage- 
ment. 

On the other hand, for a good 
many months I have been at it 
hammer and tongs to get nickels 
and dimes and dollars over on to 
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the right column on the ledger page. 
“Hammer and tongs” is not fig- 
urative, but actual in this case, be- 
cause The Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany is a steel forging business 
in which hammers and tongs are 
the principal implements of in- 
dustry. 

Now, one of the most useful, 
if not THE most useful, helpers 
on this job chances to be one of 
these statistical chaps. And it oc- 
curs to me that his usefulness lies 
largely in the fact that over a pe- 
riod of time I have learned how 
to use his product. 


Easy to Blame Competitor 


It came about in this way: We 
were selling certain articles at 
competitive prices. We were not 
making a reasonable profit on them. 
The common alibi was that com- 
petitors were not properly figuring 
their costs and sooner or later they 
would go out of business. But I 
had heard that sort of thing be- 
fore, and the competitors did not 
go out of business. On the con- 


trary, they not onlv remained in 


business but they made profits. Of 
course it is always easy to place the 
blame on the competitor and on 
the fact that he cannot figure costs. 
It is much easier to let it go at 
that than to dig down into facts 
and figures. 

But here was the problem: The 
sales department had to sell on 
somewhere nearly competitive 
prices. There could be no great 
variation in the price from that 
which a dozen others were asking. 

The manufacturing department 
asserted that its production methods 
were sound. The cost accounting 
department asserted that its figures 
truly reported the actual costs. 

Nevertheless something was 
wrong somewhere, so it was decided 
to. take nobody’s word for it, but to 
dig in and find out. The manufac- 
turing department was hardly the 
court of last resort. Neither were 
the estimating departments and 
cost accounting departments. But, 
of course, the sales department was 
no unbiased judge. 

That led up to the employing 
of an outsider—a chap who was 
of an investigating turn of mind 
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and who could be coldly impar- 
tial and let the figures fall into 
their respective columns. To him 
was given the job of finding out 
what lay at the bottom of the 
whole thing. So he went to work. 
He filled many sheets of paper full 
of various figures. After several 
days he found the answer. 

In this particular case the an- 
swer to the problem lay in the 
fact that the manufacturing de- 
partment was falling down on its 
estimated operating costs, due to 
not one but actually a score of 
tiny but nevertheless costly errors 
and oversights. These slip-ups 
were all of such long standing that 
they had come to be regarded al- 
most as shop practices and un- 
avoidable ones at that. None of 
them was serious as a single unit. 
Rarely did any single department 
have to acknowledge more than 
one or two of these errors. But 
it was a fraction of a cent in one 
department and a fraction in an- 
other. In the aggregate, it meant 
the absorption of almost the entire 
profit on the product. 

The sales manager found what 
he was looking for. He found that 
the selling price which his line car- 
ried could hardly be advanced and 
in fact did not have to be advanced. 
He was able to show the various 
departments where the legitimate 
profits were drifting out of the 
plant. Naturally that statistical 
chap was kept right on the job, be- 
cause the sales manager soon had 
something else for him to do. 

I recall a similar instance with 
one of the largest companies in the 
country. This company made a 
variety of products. One in partic- 
ular, however, failed to show any 
real profit, although in dollar 
volume the business was consider- 
able. It was a product which was 
growing in general popularity. The 
house was concerned over the fact 
that while the business was grow- 
ing on that item, there seemed no 
chance to show a fair margin. 

A competing line was growing 
just as rapidly, if not faster: But 
the competitor’s price was 5 to 10 
per cent lower. The sales manager; 
pushing the higher priced product, 
was making desperate efforts to 
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build his volume and increase the 
profits. His house was urging 
him to reduce selling expenses so 
that a profit could be made. It 
allowed him but a very small ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

Month in and month out, the 
spectre of the underselling com- 
petitor stared the company in the 
ace. But the president had grown 
up in the manufacturing depart- 
ment. He insisted that the costs 
on the product were correct. He 
maintained that the competitor 
would soon go out of business. 
The fact that he did not do so did 
not change that opinion. 

Several years of this sort of 
thing went on before that house 
finally secured a manufacturing 
head who had received his experi- 
ence elsewhere and could point to 
an error in methods. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars could have 
been saved had that sales manager 
refused to take a statement at its 
face value and dug down for real 
tacts. 

I know a sales manager who al- 
most lost his job a few years ago. 
He was and is a great volume 
builder. His men know how to 
sell merchandise and they get siz- 
able orders. The house is never 
short of orders. But the problem 
which his management must face 
is that at the end of the month 
there is no worth-while profit to 
compensate for all the work done. 
I once heard this man’s president 
say: “I hate to see Blank tear him- 
self to pieces as he does and work 
as hard as he does when all that 
work and effort will probably pro- 
duce such little actual cash profit.” 

His house tried to get this sales 
manager to install a statistical de- 
partment. But the suggestion was 
not received in a kindly manner. 
“Too much fool overhead expense 
now,” was his reply. “Just leave 
is alone. Give us better goods 
and if possible, get your costs 
flown. You've got us carrying so 
i1uch overhead now that you are 
hoking us to death. Don’t talk 
hout increasing the overhead.” 
That sales manager’s problem 
id his firm’s problem was solved 

an advertising agent. The 
house was. doing no advertising. 
The sales manager explained that 


hy 
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the costs wouldn’t permit it. The 
advertising agent took advantage, 
however, of a previous experience. 
He had checked up the firm’s sales 
and knew the territory covered. 
He knew competitive conditions 
and he shrewdly decided that the 
company’s difficulties lay in the 
fact that the business was being 
obtained from a territory so broad 
that without a proper price dif- 
ferential to include freight and 
without recognizing and adjusting 
the traveling expenses in the dis- 
tant territory, the company would 
continue in trouble. 

In short, his thought was that 
the company could well afford to 
put a certain amount of money into 
advertising with which to increase 
its close at home business, this 
business being so profitable that 
it could absorb the advertising cost 
and still pay good dividends. 


Finding the Facts 


So the agent compiled facts and 
figures bringing this to light. He 
brought them to the sales manager 
while that gentleman was going 
through some very trying days. 
The figures indicated that the busi- 
ness in the home territory was so 
profitable that it could well absorb 
a 5 per cent advertising expense 
and still show splendid dividends. 

“Tf we can, with advertising to 
help you, build up your home ter- 
ritory business,” the advertising 
man said, “you can, at the same 
time, afford to drop the costly, 
more distant business, unless you 
can get commission salesmen in 
those territories who will get it 
for you at a reasonable selling 
cost. But even if it is lost en- 
tirely, if you can replace it with 
home territory business, you will 
start making money.” 

And he had the 


figures with 
which to back up his arguments. 
The sales manager took the agent’s 
charts and figures and made them 
the basis for his sales program for 


the following year. His board of 
directors saw the reasonableness 
of the plan and he was permitted 
to go ahead. 

Within two years enough addi- 
tional business was developed in 
the home territory, at a good profit, 
to make the house independent of 
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its distant business. But that led 
to another development. The sales 
manager worked out a commission 
arrangement for merchandise brok- 
ers in those distant markets. Of- 
fering them a reasonable amount 
of local advertising in addition to 
a selling commission made an en- 
tirely different appeal to commis- 
sion salesmen than asking them: to 
try to sell an unadvertised brand. 
As more than one commission 
salesman has said: “It isn’t the 
percentage of commission we get, 
but the amount of the total com- 
mission in dollars. I’d rather sell 
a fast selling line at 2 per cent 
than a slow selling line at 5 or 10.” 

That particular sales manager 
now has one of these statistical 
chaps sitting at his elbow, digging 
up ways and means for doing 
more business at a profit. 


Start “Southwestern 
Poultryman”’ 


The Southwestern Poultryman, a 
monthly magazine, has been started b 
the estern abt ® seme, FI 
Paso, Tex., blisher of the South- 
western S Restueen Farmer. The new pub- 
lication will serve the poultrymen of 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. D. F. 
Biggs is general manager and E. G. 
Hogarth, ae manager. 


“Aviation” ” Purchased by 
McGraw-Hill 


which was founded twelve 
years ago and which has been published 
by the Aviation Publishing Company, 
New York, has been purchased by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, of 
that city. Earl Osborn, publisher 
of Aviation, will join the McGraw-Hill 
organization. 


Aviation, 


F. L. Parks Becomes Associate 
of T. L. McCready 


Frank L. Parks, for the last six 
years group representative of the Condé 
Nast publications in New York State, 
has become associated with T. L. Mc- 
Cready, advertising agency, and formed 
a new agency at New York under the 
name of McCready-Parks.- 


“Suburban Philadelphia,” 
Magazine 

Suburban Philadelphia is a new 
monthly magazine published by the Sub- 
urban Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
Robert E. MacIntyre is advertising man- 
ager and W. Lowrie Kay, formerly of 
the Philadelohia Evening Bulletin and 
Record, is editor. 


New 
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Better Business Bureau Study- 


ing Purchased Testimonials 

“Is the use of purchased testimonials 
harmful to advertising in general?” 
This is the heading of a questionnaire 
which the National Better Business Bu- 
reau has sent to a number of national 
advertisers and advertising agencies in 
its effort to sound out the sentiment 
of the advertising profession regarding 
the use of purchased testimonials. 

The questionnaire, which is signed by 
Edward L. Greene, general manager, 
reads as follows: 

“The National Better Business Bureau 
has and is continuing to receive in 
quiries regarding the use of purchased 
testimonials in advertising and insistent 
demands that the Bureau express its 
opinion on the matter. So far we have 
not expressed our opinion one way o1 
the other. We believe the answer for 
or against their use is whether it is 
good for advertising in general and that 
that answer should be provided by the 
advertising industry through the opinion 
of advertising experts. 

“We are therefore going directly to 
a large group of national advertisers 
and advertising agencies and asking for 
their opinions. he return from this 
group will express expert opinion on 
this very important subject and_ wil! 
largely determine the procedure of the 
National Bureau in dealing with it. Of 
course, we are trying to approach this 
problem without prejudice and as simply 
as possible. We will therefore ask you 
only two questions. e will not use 
your name without your expressed per- 
mission. 

“Do you believe that the use of pur- 
chased testimonials is good for advertis 
ing in general? Yes No- 

“Please state your reason for your de 
cision,” a 


J. C. Penney Acquires Two 


Chains 
The J. C. Penney Company has pur 
chased the J. B. Byars Company and 
the J. N. McCracken Company, the two 
egerating 117 Golden Rule stores in 
Western territory. The J. B. Byars 
company has its headquarters at Den 
ver and the McCracken company at 
Livingston, Mont. With the addition 
of these chains, the J. C. Penney Com- 

pany has 1,212 stores. 


Peter de Sanchez Joins Andrew 
Cone Agency 


Peter de Sanchez, recently chief copy 
writer of the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the An- 
drew Cone Advertising Agency, of that 
city, as vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. He was formerly with N. W 
Ayer & Son and the Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc, 


Appoints Buffalo Agency 


The Park Metalware Company, Inc., 


, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Adams, Hildreth 
& Davis, Inc.. Buffalo, N. Y.. advertis- 
ing agency. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Orchard Park, 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


THE WORCESTER MARKET 
Is Effectively Covered 
By ONE Newspaper 


In Worcester and the Worcester territory, the able editorial 
policies of The Telegram-Gazette have made it a dominating 
influence in public affairs. Public acceptance of the extraor- 
dinary news story of the day awaits careful reading of 
The Telegram-Gazette for the hallmark of accuracy. A 
waste-basket known to yawn alike for the misleading story 
and the misleading advertisement, has built up for The 
Telegram-Gazette a measure of reader confidence that is 
of definite value to the advertiser. 

In the city of Worcester there are approximately 44,000 
families, 50,663 newspaper buyers. To them The Telegram- 
Gazette sells 56,768 papers every day. 

In the Worcester suburban territory (average 18 mile radius 
as determined by the Audit Bureau of Circulations) there 
are approximately 45,072 families. To them The Telegram- 
Gazette sells 33,247 papers every day. 

Not a dozen newspapers in the country, in competitive 
fields, so thoroughly cover their respective fields as The 
Telegram-Gazette covers this, the second largest market 
in New England. 

To the advertiser planning to enter the prosperous Wor- 
cester territory, The Telegram-Gazette offers the only key 
that will effectually open this market, and a key that will 
do the job alone. 


Circulation within 18 mile average radius 

Circulation within 25 miles of center of city 

Circulation beyond 25 miles of center of city 

Total circulation 
No other newspaper in this field has 1/3 the circulation 
of The Telegram-Gazette. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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*If interested, we shall 
be glad to furnish the 
information incorpo- 
rated in these surveys. 
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Why Circulation 
Among Operating Executives? 


Every survey* ever made (the Eastman Survey in- 
cluded) shows that the operating executive out weighs 
every other factor in suggesting purchases of busi- 
ness equipment, and in deciding upon the type and 
make to be bought. For further verification, ask your 
salesmen or dealers who they have to sell. 


This same operating executive, charged with the 
actual execution of the plans and policies of busi- 
ness, is an eager reader of that magazine which is 
edited specifically to show him how others have solved 
the problems facing him, and how he can apply their 
methods to do his work better and more economically. 


That is why SYSTEM is edited for operating execu- 
lives....to provide you with a satisfactory sales 
medium that reaches the men who buy your product. 


SSW 


A MONTHLY OF MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Published by A. W. Shaw Division of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





Chicago New York 
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Is Ethical Medical Advertising 
on the Way? 


Bergen County Medical Society, a Component Society of the American 
Medical Association, Uses Paid Newspaper Space 


By Ralph Crothers 


T= question as to whether rep- 
utable and ethical physicians 
could use paid advertising without 
violating professional ethics has 
long been debated, both within and 
without, the medical profession. To 
the suggestion made so often by 
advertising men that 


pulous practitioners. This splendid 
service, open to any inquirer and 
not known generally to the public, 
would appear to offer a great op- 
portunity for one of the most help- 
ful advertising campaigns that 
could be imagined. The Metro- 





real doctors have much 
to tell people for their 
health and guidance and 
that it has been due to 


WEEKLY~ 
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their neglect of that op- 
portunity that charla- 
tans and fakers have 
collected fortunes from 
the gullible and unin- 
formed, the reputable 
doctors have replied 
that they could never 
even consider advertis- 
ing because they are 
dealing with human life. 

While it has always 
been obvious that the 
individual doctor could 
not advertise his ser- 
vices because he could 
not multiply his own 
personality and skill, it 
has always seemed pos- 
sible to the layman for 
the leading group of 
ethical doctors, the 
American Medical As- 
sociation, to advertise 
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FW dies 
Medical Society to Publish \S 
Helpful Health Facts Weekly 


BERGEN COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 7 


6) 





spread a koow 
aims of the medical professi 


The next articlemon the prevention and 
treatment of diptheria— will appear wext week 





RIDGEWOOD... NEW JERSEY 





facts about the dangers 
of fake remedies, about 
hygiene, pre-natal care, 
pamphlets on sound health educa- 
tion and similar matters of vital 
public interest. 

Printers’ INK made the sugges- 
tion in an editorial in the issue of 
December 20, 1928, which quoted 
Dr. Malcolm L. Harris, president 
of the association. He told how a 
staff of 400 people and an annual 
budget of more than $2,000,000 is 
maintained to serve the public and 
prevent the victimizing of patients 
by unethical, ignorant and unscru- 
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This Was the First Advertisement in the Bergen 
County Doctors’ Series of Newspaper Advertisements 


politan Life Insurance Company, 
for example, has demonstrated how 
dignified, helpful and ethical health 
advertising can be. 

But while the American Medical 
Association itself still feels that 
public advertising is unethical, a 
few important straws, two in the 
writer’s knowledge to be exact, in- 
dicate that an important breeze in 
ethical medical advertising may be 
on the way. 

The first was the twelve weeks 
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newspaper advertising done in El 
Paso County, Texas, three years 
ago, which received its impetus 
from violations of the Medical 
Practices Act of the State by prac- 
titioners of various classes who 
did not meet the requirements of 
the act. Instead of making an 
attack on a class or group, this ad- 
vertising by ethical doctors told 
why they never made claims of 
miraculous powers, explained some- 
thing of the real physician’s func- 
tions, and the training and skill 
necessary to perform them prop- 
erly. 

The more recent indication of a 
change in the habits of thought 
among the ethical doctors is an 
even more conclusive one. For in 
addition to advertising, this group 
of ethical doctors is planning a 
campaign to create and merchan- 
dise a trade-mark or rather “pro- 
fession” mark as well. 

The Bergen County Medical 
Society, with headquarters at Ridge- 
wood, N. J., is a component society 
of the Medical Society of New 


Jersey and of the American Medi- 


cal Association. Every member of 
the society is a member of the 
State society and of the national 
association as well. 

_ These local ethical doctors de- 
cided to advertise because, as they 
say in their copy, “changing times 
require new methods.” The ques- 
tion of advertising was discussed 
at a regular meeting of the society 
and a definite sum for an adver- 
tising appropriation was suggested, 
voted on and passed. As the so- 
ciety points out in explaining its 
entrance into the field of paid ad- 
vertising : 

While the natural reticence of the 
medical profession has served to pre- 
serve intact its high ethical standards, 
it has also made it possible for the un- 
ethical to present to the public through 
various forms of advertising, erroneous, 
colored, commercially biased, and even 
harmful so-called medical “information.” 


The advertising copy now being 
run once a week in eight by six 
size in a list of newspapers in the 
county, takes the form of a weekly 
health bulletin, as a message to 
the public from the licensed phy- 
sicians of the county. It contains 
articles and advice on matters con- 
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cerning public health and advice on 
treatment in emergencies before 
the doctor arrives. The material 
is authentic and scientific and fol- 
lows the latest ethically accepted 
developments in medicine. No mis- 
leading promises are made and 
each problem is presented in the 
light of scientific facts and verified 
statistics in the manner that each 
family physician, who is one of the 
sponsors of the advertising, would 
handle each case that he attends. 

One bulletin takes up the pre- 
vention and recognized method of 
control of diphtheria, pneumonia, 
smallpox, appendicitis and other 
ailments. The bulletin on cancer 
calls for intelligent consideration 
in place of ignorance and fear in- 
duced by quacks who cause people 
to delay in seeking help from repu- 
table physicians. In addition to 
this unusual step in the purchase 
of paid advertising space, the 
Bergen County Medical Society 
has gone a considerable step fur- 
ther. 

An official seal was drawn up 
and adopted by the 155 physicians 
comprising the membership as a 
guarantee of medical competence 
and professional status, - resulting 
from adequate and complete medi- 
cal training. It is to be used not 
only on the stationery and bills of 
the members as an_ identifying 
mark but also in the form of a 
small plaque in the waiting-room 
or window. Just as a manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark is advertised as 
a pledge of sincerity and sound 
policy, so this seal will serve as 
an identifying mark for the re- 
putable physician. The person 
hurt in an automobile accident, for 
example, will see when he searches 
for the nearest physician not only 
the name “Doctor” in front of a 
man’s name on a window or door 
which might signify any one of a 
number of things, but an actual 
“profession-mark” made familiar 
as a badge of confidence and faith, 
by paid advertising. 

In the opinion of several promi- 
nent physicians outside of Bergen 
County, such a step as has been 
taken by this society may be con- 
sidered a final answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether a body of phy- 
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_—— 


Furniture Advertising 
in Los Angeles 


The selling of furniture in Los Angeles is an 
extremely competitive business. Although the volume 
of buying is enormous, due to the phenomenal and 
steady growth of the city, the competition for this 
business is very strong, making necessary close profit 
margins and lowest possible sales expense. 


It is significant that nearly all large furniture 
advertisers in Los Angeles, both Local and National, 
consistently schedule the bulk of their Daily news- 
paper advertising in THE EVENING HERALD. 


They know from experience that advertising in 
The Evening Herald sells merchandise for them at 
a lower cost. 


Los Angeles Furniture 
Advertising—1928 
(Daily Only) 


EVENING HERALD 
890,240 Lines 
a Circulation 

519,040 Lines ait in 
"N(Mornine) Advertising 
347,999 Lines 
FOURTH PAPER among all 


191.864 Lines Los Angeles 


FIFTH PAPER Daily 
(Morning) 
147,063 Lines Newspapers 


SIXTH PAPER 


(Evening) 
121,176 Lines 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisce 


by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
342 Madison Ave, 910 Hearst Bidg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 
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sicians may advertise to the public 
without loss of professional dignity 
or violation of professional ethics. 

The spread of such informative 
and helpful advertising by other 
county or State medical societies 
would surely prove advantageous 
to both the public and the family 
doctors who for too long have 
stood in the background and al- 
lowed the charlatan and the quack 
to work an inestimable amount of 
harm. 

Here is a situation where news- 
paper publishers and ethical doc- 
tors can co-operate in an adver- 
tising development that may well 
prove most far reaching and im- 
portant. 


To Represent Associated News- 
papers in United States 


R. A. F. Williams, of the Associated 
Newspapers, Ltd., ndon, will repre- 
sent those at in_ the United 
States, succeedin K. . Trueman, 
who returns to Pacland. Mr. Williams 
will cover the following newspapers: 
London Daily Mail, Evening News and 
Weekly Dispatch, Continental Daily 
Mail, Overseas Daily Mail, and Atlantic 
Daily Mail—published on the Cunard 


—— 

Treunen will become European 
me. of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company. 


New Account for Cutajar & 
Provost 


Gem Appliances, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of the Gem Kitchen Me- 
chanic, has appointed Cutajar & Pro- 
vost, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Women’s magazines and business 
papers will be used. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Novo Engine 


Arnold Mason, formerly with the 
Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, as an account executive, is now 
advertising manager of the Novo En- 
gine Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Scovil Agency Opens Boston 


ffice 
Scovil Bros. & Company, New York 
financial advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Boston with Chester A. 
Porter, formerly of The Porter Cor- 
poration, as Boston representative. 


Samuel Weldon, Jr., president of the 
Weldon Advertising Agency and the 
Forrest Printing Company, Cincinnati, 
has started an advertising business at 
Columbus. 
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The Small Town Is Ready for 
Modernistic Advertising 


Tue Dowaciac Dairy News Company 
Dowaciac, Micn., Fes. 25, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“Is the Small Town Ready for Mod 
ernistic Advertising?” in your February 
21 issue, has been read with interest. 
My answer to the question is: 

The small town is ready for any kind 
of advertising that can profitably be 
used anywhere. There is no founda- 
tion for any supposition that small-town 
buyers are any less og tible to so- 
phistication in advertisin an they are 
in their tastes for the pee and of life 
in any form. 

The modern retailer, whether he is 
in the large city or the small one, uses 
the tools of the day; the storekeeper re 
tains the stone hammer. 

The Dowagiac Daily News has recog- 
nized the trend toward the modern and 
has equipped itself to present advertise- 
ments in the mode. Its advertising de- 
partment prepares layouts of this type 
where in its judgment, they will sell 
the merchandise under discussion. 

People in small cities resent the idea 
abroad that they are less intelligent or 
advanced than those who are forced to 
live in congested areas. A study at the 
library will indicate that the most ad- 
vanced books are on call. Music and 
the drama appeals and folks go to the 
centers for their grand opera and the 
plays of the hour. 

Consequently advertising that presents 
the appeal of the day both in text and 
art is in no wise over the heads of 
its audience but strikes home in_ its 
understanding of the mind of the smaller 
community. 

Failure of the national advertiser to 
intensively cultivate the small city field 
? the greatest economic crime of the 
ay. 

So it is with any discussion of the 
type of art to be used. So far as we 
are concerned, we welcome the newest 
and the best; our people respond to 
appeals to their intelligence. 

Harry WuiTteLy, 
Secretary and Manager. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 

The Feeser ange Company, Har 
risburg, Pa., oe 2 appointed the Win- 
field D. Davis Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspapers and direct mail will 
be used to promote a new product, 
“Megs.” 


C. J. Cooper, Jr., Joins 
Landers, Frary & Clark 


c. 3. Cooper, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the electric 
washer division of Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Joins William K. Grimm 


Robert Mark Gray, formerly with 
the Superior Service Press, Chicago, has 
joined the staff of William K. Grimm, 
Elkhart, Ind., advertising and _ sales 
counsel, as an account executive. 
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‘Every ad of the Psychic Baseball 

Game is keyed and records care- . 
fully kept. Check sheets show that No. 3 of a Series 
the Open Road For Boys stands 

third on a long list of media used 

and to be by far the best me- 

dium of the juvenile magazines.”’ 


(Signed) Emanuel Linder. 


The highly suc- The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
cessful copy of brings advertisers who key their 
= = chic on copy unmatchable results. Any ad- 
Wry p ” Oe 4 > = vertiser buying space in any boys’ 
Emanuel Linder, magazine should top his list with 
1457 Broadway, THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. It’s 
New York. the magazine that sells the goods. 


M: OYNY _ BOYS 


MAGAZINE 
L.S.GLEASON A Ivertising Morr. 


130 Newbury St. BRoston, Mass. 
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5 readers for 1 
at no extra cost... 


how many people read your advertising? 


7 Both selling the 
same product. Both covering 
equal territory. But one makes five 
times as many sales as the other. 


Every business man knows that 
this often happens. And the same is 
true of copy. One appeal may sell 
five times as much goods as another. 


For, after all, sales from adver- 
tising depend on what you say 
in your copy and how you say it. 


Research, merchandising, styling 
—yes. The product must be right, 
of course. And the advertiser must 
know his market—know how to 
work with his trade. 


But all these may fo for naught if 
the copy doesn’t sell merchandise. 


Advertising has a hard job 
These days advertising has a harder 


job than ever before. Copy today 
must be more than just good copy. 
It must have a selling idea unusual 
enough to step people—grip them 
—fire their imaginations — and 
make them act. 


35 million dollars to test copy 


This agency has y ang more than 35 
million dollars for its clients on 
keyed copy—copy from whichevery 
dollar in sales was traced. Hundreds 
of campaigns on as many different 
types of products were involved. 


By analyzing the results obtained 
we have learned what to say—and 
how to say it—to induce people to 
buy: We have also learned what 
not to say. There are certain appeals 
—certain types of headlines—certain 
methods of presentation—which 
we know are ineffective. Yet we fre- 
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dollars spent on advertisements em- 
bodying the very elements which 
we have long ago discovered, by 
actual keyed tests, to be unprofitable. 


Think what could be accom- 
plished if copy with an outstanding 
selling idea were substituted. We 
haveseen old established small busi- 
nesses, whose products are marketed 
through dealers, quickly develop 
into large businesses once the right 
copy was found. And we have seen 
businesses, with sales already run- 
ning into millions yearly, multiply 
their normal yearly sales increase 
by 5 or more witha change in copy. 


Copy is the big thing 
\ salesman is paid on his ability to 
produce. Not so with advertising. 


White space costs the same, no 
natter what you put in it. It costs 
ust as much to run advertising that 
ttracts one million new customers 
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quently see countless thousands of 





as to run copy that may attract five 
million. 


To. write the copy that will sell 
the most merchandise at the lowest 
cost has been the one outstanding 
aim of this agency. 


On this basis—and its ability to 
make good, it built up the largest 
volume of advertising, selling direct 
to the consumer, of any agency, 
leading by a large margin the one 
field in which advertising results 
are positively known. 


Today the experience gained in 
that field is producing equally prof- 
itable results for some of the most 
important advertisers in the gen- 
eral field. 


oe us a line, and by return post 
we will gladly send you a copy of a 
little book, “‘The Great Variable 
in Advertising,’’ which tells more 
about copy that really sells mer- 
chandise. No obligation involved. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


New York, 132 West 31st Street; Chicago, 225 North Michigan Ave.; 


St. Louis, Arcade Bldg. 
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tamps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


W 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold rae 
to transport your message. It costs money—espe- pr 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. Cort 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising Be 


returns. be st 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper Oppo 


background with minimum weight and bulk. oy 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is rhe 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones ERS’ 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, leadi 

2 . : : on stage 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing as i 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are In 
ager 
phon 
Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes vee 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- his 
abou 


preserved. 


text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine name 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an modi 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to a 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- the f 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. kind 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 


knov 





A Glimpse of “Printers’ Ink” 
Editorial Activities 


How We Watch the Merchandising Developments of Big Companies 


Nessit, THomson & Company, 
LiMITED 
MonTreaL, CANADA 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are preparing an economic sur- 
vey of the dairy industry and would 
appreciate receiving any information 
you could give us on the popularity, 
sale and manufacture of “Pabst-ett.’’ 


Nessit, THomson & ComPany, LTD., 


Ww. 
Statistical bi 


Murr, 
epartment. 


\ E have sent Nesbit, Thom- 

son & Company a list of ten 
articles appearing in PRINTERS’ 
Ink from 1926 to 1929 which gave 
a progressive history of the mer- 
chandising activities of the Pabst 
Corporation including references 
to Pabst-ett. The same list of ar- 
ticles on the Pabst corporation will 
be sent to any reader of PRINTERS’ 
InK who will ask our research 
department for it. 

Mr. Muir’s inquiry gives us an 
opportunity to recapitulate here the 
interesting development of Pabst- 
ett and also to do what may seem 
to be a little polite bragging about 
the thorough way in which PRINT- 
ers’ INK follows the growth of 
leading advertisers—a brief back- 
stage glimpse of editorial activities, 
as it were. 

In the fall of 1926 the sales man- 
ager of the Pabst Corporation tele- 
phoned to our Chicago editorial 
office asking that a Printers’ INK 
representative visit Milwaukee at 
his early convenience and “hear 
about a new food product that we 
are putting on the market.” 

The call was made, and the new 
product was found to be Pabst-ett. 
The resulting article, which told 
about a projected advertising pro- 
gram designed to “nail down the 
name Pabst-ett as a basic com- 
modity” was the first authorized 
statement on the subject from the 
corporation to appear in print— 
the first published reference of any 
kind about Pabst-ett, in the busi- 
~ ss press at least, so far as we 

now. 

During that visit the Printers’ 
INK representative met the Pabst 
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chief chemist, Dr. A. J. Schedler, 
a scholarly product of German uni- 
versities, who had developed the 
Pabst-ett formula. He asked Dr. 
Schedler to prepare an article de- 
tailing the scientific, as well as the 
merchandising, features of the new 
product. This he did, writing in a 
most intriguing way on the sub- 
ject, “How a New Business Grew 
Out of the Laboratory.” 

Pabst-ett, it appears from Dr. 
Schedler’s presentation, is a prod- 
uct made of cheese and yet is not 
cheese ; in other words, it is Pabst- 
ett—a basic commodity. It is made 
by combining processed cheese with 
certain mineral substances ex- 
tracted from skim milk—hitherto 
a waste product that now is recog- 
nized as having highly valuable 
dietetic qualities. It came into be- 
ing because Fred Pabst, head of 
the corporation, worried about the 
enormous quantity of skim milk 
that was thrown away on his dairy 
farm near Oconomowoc, Wis. He 
knew that milk after being sepa- 
rated from the cream, still pos- 
sessed certain elements that were 
ideal for food. But the question 
was how could they be extracted 
and assembled in merchantable 
form; how could they be marketed? 

Dr. Schedler took the problem 
into his laboratory, which for many 
years had been devoted to research 
looking toward improving the qual- 
ity of Pabst beer, and there worked 
out the Pabst-ett formula. Since 
then he has improved it somewhat; 
a scientist with a truly inquiring 
mind will never admit that his 
work is perfect no matter how 
good it may be. 

Then followed experimental sell- 
ing and distribution efforts, all of 
which were set forth in Printers’ 
Ink while they were yet news, de- 
signed to demonstrate the best 
methods of getting the new prod- 
uct onto the market. Would the 
trade agree with the company that 
this was a superior food? It 
would, as was shown by the repeat 
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business. Was the advertising set- 
up correct? An affirmative answer 
was had here also. Then Pabst- 
ett was put on the market in an 
ambitious way and quickly gained 
national distribution. 

A few months later we noticed 
that Pabst-ett general advertising 
had apparently been discontinued 
and we sought information on that 
point from W. R. Patterson, who 
was then in general charge of the 
corporation’s cheese products divi- 
sion. Mr. Patterson informed us 
that a brief recess had been called 
so as to make possible a complete 
recapitulation, the object of which 
was to ascertain whether the whole 
selling program.was of a nature 
that would best fit into the future 
growth of the organization. We 
suggested to Mr. Patterson at the 
time that this was a risky move, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
factory was hopelessly behind with 
its orders. He thought, however, 
that the remarkable impetus al- 
ready gained would carry the sales 
volume over the remaking period 
without any noticeable diminution. 

What the company learned dur- 
ing this experiment was set forth 
a few weeks later by Mr. Patter- 
son in a Printers’ INK article en- 
titled: “We Stopped Advertising 
for Three Months and Our Sales 
Increase Curve Promptly Flat- 
tened.” 

The company was still getting a 
volume of business more than suffi- 
cient to keep it busy, but the i- 
crease was not up to the previous 
mark. The advertising was re- 
sumed, of course, and has been 
kept going, as subsequent Print- 
ERS’ INK articles have set forth. 

At the time Pabst-ett was de- 
veloped, the cheese division of the 
corporation was under one man- 
agement, while the beverage busi- 
ness (near beer, malt extract and 
the like) was directed by another. 
Recently the two sales departments 
were merged and this is the latest 
development in the Pabst merchan- 
dising plan which has not pre- 
viously been announced. Accord- 
ing to our understanding of the 
new set-up, the country will be di- 
vided into four general sales areas, 
each in charge of a division man- 
ager who, under the supervision 
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of the Milwaukee office, will direct 
the sales of all Pabst products in 
his territory. It seems to be a 
case of the newcomer, Pabst-ett, 
proving itself in a big way, taking 
the leadership in the company’s ac- 
tivities and carrying the other prod- 
- along with it—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





A. E. Williams Joins Ward 
Brothers, Inc. 


A. E. Williams, for twenty years as 
sociated with the California Perfume 
Company, New York, of which he was 
vice-president and general sales man 
ager, has joined Ward Brothers, Inc., of 
that city, highway contractors, as an of 
ficer and member of the firm. 





Wildwood, N. J., Plans 
Campaign 

_ The City of Wildwood, N. J., is start- 
ing an advertising campaign with an 
appropriation of $16,000. Newspapers 
will be u A larger appropriation is 
anticipated, according to Mayor Robert 
G. Pierpont, which will make it pos- 
sible to extend the campaign. 





S. A. Saunders to Represent 
Winnipeg Publications 


S. A, Saunders, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Toronto, Ont., 
Mail and Empire, has been appointed 
Eastern representative, at that city, of 
Motor in Canada, Canadian Finance, 
Canadian Blacksmith, and Canadian 
Farm Implements, all of Winnipeg, Man. 





Form New Agency at 
Wichita, Kans. 


L. R. Parkerson and O. B. Breuer 
have formed an advertising business at 
Wichita, Kans., under the name of the 
Parkerson-Breuer Advertising Com- 
pany. Mr. Breuer was at one time with 
The Allen C. Smith Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 





H. M. Taliaferro, President, 
American Seating Company 


H. M. Taliaferro, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the American Seating Com 
pany, of Chicago, has been elected 
—— of this firm. He succeeds 

homas M. Boyd who becomes chair- 
man of the board 


B. L. Orde with Wales Agency 


B. L. Orde has joined the Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. He was formerly with the 
Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 4777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 "14 "15 °16 °17 °18 "19 °20 ’21 °22 '23 '24 '25 °26 ‘27 ‘28 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 ’21 "22 "23 °24 °25 °26 '27 °28 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 "18 °19 °20 '21 °22 '23 ’24 '25 °26 ’27 °28 
PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 ‘19 ’2) '21 °22 °23 '24 °25 26 '27 "28 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 °19 '20 °21 ’22 '23 '24 °25 °26 '27 ’28 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is x ors 
1919 ” 210-—- -—- ~i-—- ~O-—- ~O—«O-F ~O'28 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texace Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 ’22 ’23 '24 '25 '26 °27 ‘28 
§.W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 °21 °22 ’23 °24 '25 °26 °27 '28 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
s 1921 "22 °23 °24 '25 °26 °27 °28 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 °26 '27 °28 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 1926 '27 '28 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 °28 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 °28 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 '28 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 1928 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 
Il, OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 1928 
Hanff-Metzger 
Incorporated 


Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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Larger 
Campaign for Canada 


Dry 


WHuilt sales figures for Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
covering the year 1928 will not be 
reported for several weeks, it is 
understood that they will show an 
increase over 1927. In line with 
what has been done in previous 
years, this sales increase reflects 
itself in an extension of advertising 
activity. Each year the advertis- 
ing plans have been enlarged as 
Canada Dry entered more markets. 
As distribution has been obtained 
in smaller markets, the list of 
newspapers carrying Canada Dry 
schedules has grown in length. 

For 1929 it is planned to use 
about 650 newspapers in 561 cities. 
This compares with 541 news- 
papers in 445 cities used in 1928. 
There will be a substantial in- 
crease in magazine lineage and the 
use of business papers continues. 

The campaign will be conducted 
on a a year-round schedule, as the 
result of the previous advertising 
efforts which have lifted Canada 
Dry out of the seasonal class. In- 
asmuch as the product is sold 
throughout the year, the company 
does not stop advertising at any 
time. 

There also will be a material 
extension of activities in Canada 
following a successful year for the 
company in that country. News- 
papers and business papers will be 
used there. Development of mar- 
kets in other countries also will be 
pushed with a campaign in export 
trade papers. 

Through mail from its dealers 
and reports from its salesmen, the 
company is learning more and more 
of the appreciation with which 
dealers receive its window display 
and dealer help material. Accord- 
ingly, for 1929 there will be fur- 
nished a complete new line of such 
material. 


Appoint Ray G. Maxwell 

The Gondolier, Florida society and 
sports magazine, has oppeiated Ray G. 
Maxwell Company, Inc., New York, 
as its Eastern advertising representa- 
tive. 
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American Chicle Reports 


Increased Profit 

The American Chicle Company, Lorg 
Island City, N. Y., Adams’ chewing 
gum, Chiclets, etc., for 1928, reports a 
gross profit from sales of $4,197,467, 
against $3,825,499 for 1927. For 1928 
advertising, distributing and adminis- 
trative expense amounted to $2,342,695 
against $2,205,081 in 1927. Net profit 
after income taxes for 1928 amounted 
+ ocala against $1,524,002 in 
1 ° 

Good-will, patents and trade-marks 
are listed in this company’s report at 
$3,400,000. 


K. D. Franke with All-Steel 
Equip Company 


Karl D. Franke, formerly on_ the 
Western advertising staff of the Mac- 
fadden Publications, is now in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, 
Ill., manufacturer of steel office and 
factory equipment, electrical boxes and 
specialties. 


Advanced by California 
Newspaper Publishers 


Walter A. Yarwood, with the Los 
Angeles office of the California News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, has been 
made manager of a new office at San 
Francisco. He was, for many years, 
engaged in newspaper work in San Ber- 
— Pasadena and Long Beach, 

alif. 


S. R. Boal Joins William 
Henry Baker 


S. Ralph Boal, recently advertising 
manager of Wm. Taylor Son & Com- 
any, Cleveland, has joined William 
enry Baker, advertising, of that city, 
as a principal. He was, at one time, 
with Street & Finney, New York. 


Now Franklin-Barnes Press 


and Offset Company. 
The Franklin Press and Offset Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been purchased by 
George A. Barnes. This company, or- 
ganized by the late Joseph Meadon, 
will be continued as the Franklin-Barnes 
Press and Offset Company. 


New Account for Platt-Forbes 
Agency 


The Franco American 

Works, Inc., Carlstadt, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 


ing account. 


Joins Eldridge-Northrop 
Glenn H. Cox, formerly with Mac 
Gurney Advertising, Inc., New York, 
has joined Eldridge-Northrop, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., advertising agency, in 

a copy writing and layout capacity. 
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Waterbury, Connecticut, is the shopping center for a trading ter- 
ritory of 32 cities and towns with an estimated population of 
209,000. The excellent railroad, trolley and bus lines and net- 
work of state highways in the Waterbury territory unites the 
entire market into one great community. 

The Republican and The American are read by more than 4 out 
of every 5 English reading families, who read a Waterbury news- 
paper, and 81% of these Republican or American readers, read 
no other Waterbury newspaper. Hence, you can economically 
cover this market at one cost through the 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
Waterbury ‘American. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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An extract from a speech made 
during the campaign by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover: om 





‘¢(\NNE of the bitterest days of my life was in connection 

with a rabbit. Rabbits fresh from a figure four trap 
on a cold morning are wriggly rabbits. However, in the 
lore of boys of my time it was thought better to bring them 
home alive. 

“My brother, being older, had read surreptitiously be- 
hind the blacksmith shop, in The Youth’s Companion, full 
directions for rendering live rabbits secure. I say surrep- 
titiously, for mine was a Quaker family, unwilling in those 
days to have youth corrupted with stronger reading than 
the encyclopedia or those great novels where the hero over- 
comes the demon rum. 

“Soon after he had acquired this higher learning in rab- 
bits, he proceeded to instruct me. But upon the introduc- 
tion of the method the resistance of this rabbit was too 
much for me. 

“I was not only blamed for its escape all the way home 
and for weeks afterwards, but continuously over the last 
forty years. I had thought sometimes that I would write 
to The Youth’s Companion and suggest they make sure 
this method is altered.” 


Perhaps the method was faulty. But who could have 
paid a finer tribute to the impression that The Youth's 
Companion makes, and has always made, on the youth- 
ful mind? 


And who, in the face of evidence like this, can fail to 
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eYouth’s Companion 
lefuides the destinies 


realize the rightness of psychology’s statement the im- 
pression gained in the years that come before 21 sink 
deeper into memory, into habit, into character than any 
that can ever follow? 


Test the statement for yourself. What happened 
yesterday that remains so vivid in your mind as any one 
of a hundred experiences or recollections that you came 
by in your days at school? 


Slowly but surely forward-looking advertisers are coming to 

realize that the only 
way to sell their prod- 
uct to any user for 
life is to impress it on 
a youthful mind. That 
mind will carry that 
impress as long as its 
owner lives. 








An Atlantic de Moudldy Publication 
Hard Play” 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
. ay * * . 


200 Fifth Ave., New York cag 
Tribune Tower, 


dent Hoover by Paul R. Leach Union Oil Building, Los y a 


“Hard Work and 


An intimate glimpse of Presi- 














Russ Building, San Francisco 
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‘Tonight it’s bed-time stories 
—tomorrow night the symphony 
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66 HE children come first,” More and more advertisers of 
is their motto. But these products that head the shopping 
modern mothers and fathers list in America’s homes are find- 
know that they owe themselves ing out what an influential family 
an evening out now and then. magazine Child Life is. How in 
So it’s the symphony... “Show many cases it reaches a better 
Boat”... a dinner dance...some- market at lower cost than any 
thing good... that will offer them other medium. 
diversion. 
What a wonderful market Wheatena, Cream of Wheat, Two 
. ory Jell-O, for example, are adver- 
manufacturers have in families ised h ‘ 
like these—the kind that Child  t#8¢4 here regularly. So are Quak- 
: er Oats, Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Life reaches regularly. may 
: es Crayola, Add-a-pearl, Baby Ruth : 
Intelligent, cultured, with in- Cand eat: Suttidile an Manes of b 
comes well above the average. Fe one sdeceher Pacific ‘ strea: 
200,000 such families welcome s , Ch 
Child Life every month—accept- Why not ask your agency for of r 
ing the “35c a copy” for a the complete facts? Or we'll skil fi 
children’s magazine as a matter send them if you write direct — ¥ 
of course. 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. of « 
sibili 
some 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Making the Product Illustrate 
Itself 


Thoroughly Original Ideas Wherein Me:chandise Puts Itself into 
Pictorial Form 


By W. Livingston Larned 


DVERTISING §$artists are 
<\ coming upon new and de- 
cidedly original methods of illus- 
tration, whereby the product is 
made to write out its own story, or 
sketch its own appropriate picture, 
when one is necessary. The prod- 
uct may be looked upon as the 
artist. The pigment, the medium, 


much better pictures of this type 
are being produced by artists and 
photographers. The Goodyear Tire 
Company is using the idea along 
more imposing lines than ever was 
done in the past. Double-page 
spreads feature the imprint of the 
tire tread against beautiful, full- 
color backgrounds. The tire is 
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Two Salt Advertisers Use Their Products as Illustration Material in the Form 
of Clever Designs 


may be the contents of a package 
of breakfast cereal, or the white 
stream from a container of salt. 
Che idea is not a new one, but 
' recent months it has been so 
skilfully extended that it may be 
uid to constitute a new medium 
of expression with interesting pos- 
sibilities. It was years ago when 
some tire company first released a 
campaign of illustrations in which 
the tire’s tread wrote a design in 
mud or snow. This basic scheme 
interested the public then, but it 
interests them more now because 
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virtually writing out its own story. 

In another resourceful campaign, 
now used for several seasons, 
Weed tire chain illustrations em- 
ploy the skid marks of tires not 
equipped with chains, and the 
marks left by the automobile that 
uses chains, as a deft means of 
writing on the surface of high- 
ways, in slippery weather, the com- 
plete story of what can happen to 
a car without chains and what 
happens to one equipped with them. 

Weed chains illustrate their own 
talking points. They write out 
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their own arguments for all to see. 

Two recent and resourceful ex- 
amples of this type of illustration, 
singularly enough, are both for 
widely advertised salts. And the 
plan is being serialized by them. 
Doubtless the basic thought was 
arrived at without knowledge of 
the similarity of theme. 

The camera is responsible for 
both of these unique serials. In 
the Morton’s Iodized Salt cam- 
paign, look-down views make writ- 
ten phrases in salt possible. The 
Morton slogan, “When it rains it 
pours,” is actually spelled out in 
salt, against a dark background, 
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the illustration being fashioned of 
the product as it sprays from the 
container. At a seasonal hour, an 
advertisement appeared featuring 
the head of George Washington, 
formed of the salt. An artist has 
modeled this profile with great 
skill and the tilted container and 
outpouring of its contents leaves 
no doubt in the reader’s mind as 
to the thorough originality of the 
composition. “First in Flavor,” 
says the advertiser, and the public 
learns that there is a difference in 
salt flavors. Salt isn’t “just salt” 
under the present manufacturing 
regime. 





“shall not pass” 
through Masonite 











This Illustration from a Masonite Advertisement Shows How a Product May 
Put a Thought into a Picture 


the glittering white product being 
brought into further relief by ex- 
pert lighting of the composition. 

One of the main talking points 
has to do with the ease with which 
this salt pours from its container, 
under all atmospheric conditions, 
and the phrase written in salt is 
evidence of the truth of the argu- 
ment, for many will believe that 
the letters were actually fashioned 
in this manner. 

Imagine the variety of ideas and 
layouts which can be created 
using this fundamental illustrative 
method ! 

Diamond Crystal Salt goes at it 
in a somewhat different manner, 


A very remarkable illustration 
for sugar was recently created 
which quite properly comes in the 
same classification. The grains of 
sugar were pictured tumbling from 
the carton down across black card- 
board. Gradually, as they came 
into the foreground, these particles 
became larger. At last they 
merged into beautiful microscopic 
reproductions of sugar crystals, 
which, as seen through laboratory 
eyes, become patterns of exquisite 
and elaborate charm, geometrically 
perfect. 

The Diamond Salt portrait o/! 
Washington is not necessarily a 
baffling illustration to arrive at. 
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Just the other day, I saw an artist 
fashion with a pocket-knife in a 
thin surface of flour the replica of 
a housewife baking cake. The 
flour was flattened out on a draw- 
ing board to a depth of not more 
than one-half an inch, and into its 
smooth surface the outline illus- 
tration was cut, then modeled with 
more completeness. 

Another compelling type 
f illustrations, wherein the 
product puts a thought into 
picture form, in its own 
right, has appeared in be- 
half of Masonite, a struc- 
tural insulation. 

Before a small house 
stands a strange giant fig- 
ure, hand upraised, to hold 
back ,the biting blasts of 
winter. “Cold ‘shall not 
pass’ through Masonite,” 
is the headline. That great 
giant has been hacked out 
of a piece of the insulating 
board. It is the sort of 
figure, crude and ungainly, 
which might be fashioned 
by a carpenter with a saw. 
This, by the way, makes it 
all the more interesting to 
the eye. 

Such illustrations could, 
if mecessary, photo- 
graphed from an original. 
Any artist could sketch out 
a figure on a sheet of board 
silhouette it, place the giant 
in perspective, and photo- 
graph it with the lighting 
plot skilfully arranged in advance. 
Che small house, to the rear, could 
be a separate print entirely, fitted 
into the composition. But in the 
case of this Masonite page, a thor- 
uughly successful picture has been 
drawn without the aid of camera 
copy. 

Thus the product becomes two 
illustrations in one: It is a replica 
of itself, for the giant figure re- 
produces the texture of the board 
satisfactorily, and it is a human- 
ized idea, around which dramatic 
text could be obviously written. 

When a flashlight manufacturer 
thought of allowing a path of 
light from the device spray across 
the space, forming a mortise for 
text or for other pictorial matter, 
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this fundamental plan was being 
worked out. 

As time passes, artists appear to 
discover remarkably original adap- 
tations. In a series of single- 
column layouts for Venus pencils 
it is sought to emphasize the 
thought that the product is identi- 
fied with human progress and with 


The Marks Made by the Wheels of the Cars in 


This Weed Chain Illustration Tell a Story 
Effectively 


big business. Where things are 
being accomplished, here you will 
find these pencils. 

The modernistic school of art is 
employed, points of sharpened pen- 
cils projecting upward and fusing 
with skylines of tall, big-city build- 
ings. The pencil is really one of 
the structures, and is assimilated as 
such to an interesting degree. Its 
very shape assists in this. In this 
manner the pencil is more than a 
product; it is a symbol of man’s 
accomplishment and his commer- 
cial growth. 

Many can remember the adver- 
tisements in which reproductions 
of appealing pieces of snow white 
statuary which were modeled from 
lard were shown. It was sought 
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to suggest purity, the gleaming 
snow-texture of the product. 

A man versed in such work ac- 
tually took chilled lard and formed 
miniature statuettes. They were 
copies of familiar pieces of world- 
renowned sculpture. When photo- 
graphed against dark velvet set- 
tings the illustrations were most 
appealing. Each picture visualized 
an idea of purity through the type 
of sculpture chosen. 

Then there were the illustrations 
formed from carved Ivory soap for 
Procter & Gamble. Prizes were 
awarded to those who selected the 
most appropriate subjects. What 
was carved was fully as vital as 
how it was carved. 

There is an appealing beauty to 
the pages in color for Wesson Oil, 
now become an advertising tradi- 
tion among those who admire true 
artistic merit in the illustration. 

As Wesson Oil is made to pour 
from its container or from deli- 
cately designed table or kitchen 
glassware, it weaves into a splen- 
did color pattern, a design wherein 
salads and their ingredients play a 
part. These streams of oil, trans- 
parent, delicately painted, seem to 
suggest so much in the way of 
purity and of appetite appeal. The 
product enters into the spirit of the 
main illustration, doing much to 
increase its visual delight. 

For a year or more a soap flakes 
campaign illustrated its magazine 
and newspaper copy with bubbles; 
creamy lather, made from the 
product itself. The flakes were 
busily active in telling their story 
of thrift and of efficiency as best 
expressed in what happened when 
they were absorbed in water. 

Favorable comment has followed 
in the trail of the new series of 
illustrations for Higgins’ colored 
inks. The pictures are drawn with 
the inks, a bottle and pen always 
nearby. Could anything be more 
appropriate than that the product 
thus tell its story with its own in- 
gredients? 

Another pencil series, the pencil 
point terminating at the bottom of 
a just-completed pencil sketch, was 
born of the same practical idea. 
It required years, apparently, for 
manufacturers of cameras to real- 
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ize that their advertising illustra- 
tions should be the product of their 
own photographic devices, and not 
original drawn pictures. 

An overturned bottle of per- 
fume was photographed in such a 
manner that the trickling stream 
widened out and became a little 
scented mirror, in which was re- 
flected the indistinct hint of 
flowers. What a charming idea! 
This was accomplished by means 
of combining several different 
prints. The flowers were actually 
photographed from their own re- 
flection in a mirror and then the 
camera study was fitted into the 
perfume area and decreased in de- 
tail strength by air-brushing. It 
was impossible for the eye to de- 
tect where this patching had taken 
place. Many readers must have 
wondered how it was done. 

The animated tube of shaving 
cream, which squeezes out its con- 
tents into a caption, is another 
means of arriving at the type of 
illustration wherein the product 
does its own talking, as it were. 

Do you recall the talcum illus- 
tration with its overturned can, 
and the stream of powder sifting 
down gorgeously upon a mountain 
top, where it gleamed with the 
pure white of eternal snows? 

Resourceful experimenters in the 
schools of commercial art are con- 
tinuously giving us new and better 
conceptions of this fine idea. And 
it is one field which has not been 
overdone. There are so many, 
many original compositions still 
to come. 





“Idaho Daily Statesman” Ap- 


points Reynolds-Fitzgerald 

The Boise, Idaho, Idaho Daily States- 
man has appointed Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative. This 
appointment was effective February 1, 
except on the Pacific Coast where the 
appointment becomes effective April | 


Death of Edward Lupton 

Edward Lupton, president of David 
Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Lupton steel windows 
and shelving products, died at Jenkins- 
town, Pa., recently. He became a part 
ner in the Lupton firm in 1892 and 
was elected president in 1902. At the 
time of his death, he was sixty-three 
years old. 
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From 


Wall Street 
Main Street 


The Burroughs Clearing 
House is read by bankers 
of authority—men who are 
financing business, men who 
are discriminating buyers. 


Talk to these men from 
the pages of the only bank- 
ing publication that affords 


complete coverage of the 
bank field. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE 
COPY AND RATE CARD 


JZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. at Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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NiGraw. Hill enterhe ] 


The eyes of American commerce are on aviation. 
In it they see a new agency of transportation. 
Map makers, breathlessly trying to keep pace 
with the trail-blazing automobile, are doing the 
job all over again from a new perspective. In- 
dustry and business are not only watching all this; 
they are a part of it! 


Recognizing this inter-relationship of business, 
industry and aviation, McGraw-Hill has broad- 
ened its sweep of service by adding to its group 
of 24 industrial, engineering, trade and business 
publications 
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It is the oldest American aeronautical magazine and the 
recognized authority of this growing industry. 


With the weekly issue of March 9, Aviation will appear 
under McGraw-Hill stewardship. It will be edited and 
managed by the same personnel which has been’ respon- 
sible for its present leadership. But it will have at its 
service the greater resources and facilities of an interna- 
tional institution contacting and serving all ramifications 
of industry and business. 


Aviation will continue to focus editorially on aircraft de- 
sign, manufacture, distribution and operation; on engines, 
accessories, parts and materials; airport design and oper- 
ation; pilots, schools and transport companies—on all 
who are engaged professionally and commercially in aero- 
nautics. 


The publication offices of AVIATION 


are now at the address below 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, In 
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rhe field -.% Aviation 


All Industry 

and Business 

are working for 
Aviation progress 


EVERAL McGraw-Hill publications have 

been closely concerned with various as- 
pects of aviation development, gratifying a 
reader-demand for help and enlightenment. 
American Machinist and Factory and Indus- 
trial Management have encouraged high effi- 
ciency in the technical phases of aircraft pro- 
duction; Engineering News-Record has given 
much attention to the engineering problems 
of airports, runways and structures; Electri- 
cal World has discussed the illumination of 
airways, airports and signal systems; Chemi- 
cal & Metallurgical Engineering has helped 
solve the many problems of weight, corrosion 
and wing-surfacifg; Bus Transportation and 
Electric Railway Journal have recorded the 
development of this new agency of commer- 
cial transportation; The Magazine of Busi- 
ness recently concluded a year’s practical ex- 
periment in “Flying for Business,” operating 
its own plane. 


enth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Altoona Is Now 
Seventh Largest City 
In Pennsylvania 


Population over 88,000 


Annual volume of Retail Business . . $50,917,630 
Wholesale Volume ........ over. 22,000,000 


Altoona has only one newspaper that gives 
you complete coverage, only one newspaper 
that carries practically every national ac- 
count that comes to Central Pennsylvania. 


The MIRROR’S A. B. C. circulation is 
almost 29,000 and almost 20,000 of this 
circulation is within the city limits. Do you 
know of a better newspaper or one that 
covers its territory more thoroughly? 


Ask local merchants why they use the 
MIRROR almost exclusively. 


The Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Business Direct Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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Instructing the Dealer Indirectly 


Just Ease Pressure to Him by Inductive Methods to Get Best Results; 
Says This Manufacturer 


By Richard Weber 


TS sales department of the 
American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany, Cleveland, concluded that it 
was losing a great deal of busi- 
ness through the failure of hard- 
ware dealers to stock a sufficiently 
complete assortment of its hand, 
farm and garden tools. Another 
consideration was that the tools 
were not displayed so that they 
would substantially sell themselves. 
Merchandise of this type, which 
is just as much a hardware staple 
as are nails, is to be found in re- 
tail stocks as a matter of course. 
But, much of the time, it is hid- 
den away only to be brought out 
when a customer walks into the 
store and makes his wishes known. 

The American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany did a great deal of preach- 
ing in an effort to remedy this 
wasted selling opportunity. Work- 
ing through its jobbers, for the 
most part, it disseminated the gos- 
pel of sufficient variety and assort- 
ment and proper display. It got 
just about as far with this as does 
the average manufacturer when he 
preaches. In other words, some 
dealers assimilated and used the 
idea but more didn’t. 

It was then that the company 
hit upon the simple idea that the 
way to help the dealer sell is not 
o talk to him about it but to show 
him how—show him in such a sub- 
tle way that he does not realize he 
is being helped; in fact, let him 

nagine that he has figured the 
vhole thing out for himself. 

One thing was to put at the 
lealer’s disposal a tool display 
stand which ordinarily would cost 
him around $5. A special circular 

s sent picturing the stand and 
informing him he could have it 
if he would order a certain 
minimum assortment of tools on 

special order blank that was sup- 
plied for the purpose. There was 
no argument as to the value of 
sich display; no reproaches over 
failure to show the goods properly. 


ree 
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The dealer was left to get the 
idea for himself. And he got it. 

When the goods reached him, he 
naturally would put some of the 
tools on the display stand without 
being told. And then, inasmuch 
as the combination made an at- 
tractive showing, he would give it 
a prominent place in his store—or 
perhaps, at times, put it out on 
the sidewalk. In this way the com- 
pany accomplished two important 
things: It caused the dealer to 
have the tools out in plain sight 
where the power of suggestion 
would influence people to buy. It 
made him stock a sufficient variety 
to enable him to cater to a greater 
proportion of the needs of his cus- 
tomers. 

“Almost any hardware store,” 
C. H. Wagner, sales manager of 
the company, remarks, “will have 
a couple of numbers of forks and 
a few hoes and rakes as a matter 
of course. When a person wants 
to buy one of these items it is 
just as natural for him to go to 
a hardware store for it as it is to 
go to a drug store for quinine or 
castor oil. And, in many instances, 
the hardware man sees no more 
need of advertising or displaying 
these items than does the druggist 
with his quinine and other staples 
which the people know he has 
anyway. 


Dealer Is Certain to Get Some 


Business 


“Thus the hardware man is cer- 
tain to get a minimum amount of 
business in our merchandise; he 
can hardly keep away from get- 
ting it. But what we want him 
to do, and properly enough, is to 
devote some real selling effort to 
these old time and tried staples; 
and ‘not only this but to offer a 
full assortment of related articles. 
If he does not do this his custom- 
ers are actually going to remain 
in ignorance of a number of tools 
which they would be glad to buy 
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if they knew that such were to 
be had. 

“For example, a man wants a 
hoe. Being unacquainted with the 
notable developments that have 
been made in this branch of mer- 
chandise, he goes to a store and 
asks merely for a hoe—which, of 
course, the dealer has in stock. 
But there are hoes for several pur- 
poses—onion hoes, weeding hoes, 
grape or grading hoes, mattock 
hoes, floral hoes, and so on. If 
he can see a reasonable assortment 
of these numbers and they can be 
merchandised to him intelligently, 
he may buy two instead of one; 
or in any event he is more likely 
to get the special kind of hoe he 
needs rather than the general util- 
ity tool. Similar considerations 
hold good in the considerable 
range of selection to be had in 
other tool items. 

“It is only ordinary merchandis- 
ing good sense, therefore, that the 
dealer should go quite a way be- 
yond the old standby staples in his 
stock of tools. We have ex- 


pounded this doctrine to him in 


many ways and with a variety of 
results. But this little tool dis- 
play stand which we give the 
dealer without charge if he will 
buy a certain assortment is the 
best thing of all, being immea- 
surably superior to almost any 
quantity of talk—even good talk. 
And the reason is easy to see. 
When we preach the righteousness 
of carrying sufficient assortments 
we are, in effect, at least, approach- 
ing the dealer from the buying 
angle; we are asking him to buy 
something. Through supplying 
him with this practical method of 
showing his merchandise, we are 
inviting him to take advantage of 
an opportunity to sell something. 

“There is a world of difference 
between the two approaches, even 
though both have the same end in 
view, namely, the increasing of our 
sales volume. This system might 
be termed the inductive method of 
co-operating with, or teaching, a 
dealer. We ease over a principle 
or two at a time instead of direct- 
ing an entire broadside of instruc- 
tion. The dealer uses it, finds it 
good and may congratulate him- 
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self upon having evolved out of his 
own mind a new selling idea that 
brings him additional profits. Ali 
of which is entirely satisfactory 
to us. If a man thinks he himself 
is responsible for a good idea he¢ 
probably will regard it all the more 
highly. This, I suppose, is true 
human nature—that illusive thing, 
by the way, with which it is im- 
possible for the sales manager to 
be too intimately acquainted.” 


Retailers Are Touchy 


Speaking of human nature, Mr. 
Wagner and his associates make 
much capital out of the well-known 
but seldom correctly visualized fact 
that the average man would much 
rather see criticism or instruction 
directed at somebody other than 
himself. Retailers are particularly 
‘touchy” in this respect. They 
are usually inclined to enjoy hav- 
ing clerks called sharply to ac- 
mount, figuratively at least, by 
some manufacturer. They wel- 
come educational efforts directed 
at their customers. 

The American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany, in full recognition of this 
altogether human condition, gets 
over most of its instruction to the 
dealer indirectly—talking to him 
perhaps through somebody else. 
The tool display stand with its im- 
portant lesson of proper assortment 
and adequate display is one in- 
stance. “The True Temper” users’ 
catalog (named after the com- 
pany’s all inclusive general trade- 
mark) is another. 

This book is ostensibly directed 
to the consumer; in reality it is 
written for the dealer. Although 
a “user’s” book, each copy is fitted 
with a strong piece of cord by 
which it can be hung up in the 
store. Attached to the cord is a 
round tag containing this message: 
We trust that this book. will be 
the means of making you many 
dollars ; we therefore suggest that 
you hang it in a convenient place 
for quick and frequent reference.” 

The book contains some inter- 
esting history about the company 
which naturally would appeal more 
to the dealer than to the user. 
Yet it is directed to the user for 
the evident reason that there is a 
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DEPENDABILITY 


HE DAYTON DAILY 

NEWS has always endeav- 
ored to protect its readers from 
misrepresentation. Thousands 
of lines of misleading and 
fraudulent advertising are re- 
jected every year, as reader 
confidence must be maintained 
—always. 


Local merchants are protected 
to the extent that mail-order 
copy is rejected unless the prod- 
ucts to be advertised can not be 
purchased in Dayton. This 
policy has established dealer 
confidence. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 








I. A. Klein Member I. A. Klein 
50 East 42nd St. News League 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York of Ohio Chicago 




















HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR.—National Advertising Manager 
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psychological something or other 
about this procedure that would 
make the dealer read it with more 
avidity. If he is an average per- 
son he gets a more accurate pic- 
ture of the company through this 
presentation than he would if it 
were directed to him. 

One of the very important things 
the company has been trying to 
establish in the dealer’s mind, as 
is shown by the incident of the 
tool display stand, is that of hav- 
ing a sufficient variety of tools. 
Logically, therefore, the user’s 
catalog informs the user (and, most 
important of all, the dealer) that 
“a supply of tools of the proper 
kinds and in the proper variety is 
a money-saving investment.” 

In exemplifying this point the 
book says: 


It is most profitable to have in the 
tool house a variety of tools, so that 
a selection can be made of the best 
tool for each class of work. Good car- 
penters have large kits of tools; so do 
good plumbers, good machinists, and 
other mechanics, but ordinarily not the 
farmers and gardeners. It is a fact, 
from our close observation, that they 
do not have a large variety of tools. 
We have often seen farmers try to 
pitch hay with a manure fork and 
handle manure with a hay fork, be 
cause they had only one fork. In do- 
ing other tasks, there is often much 
loss of effort, due to the fact that they 
do not have a barn scraping hoe, a 
dock cutter, a speedy cultivator, or 
many other of our special tools which, 
by reasons of their special fitness for 
the work for which they are intended, 
will quickly pay for themselves—some- 
times in a day’s use. 


Rather a forceful way of illus- 
trating a vital selling idea to the 
retailer. 

And if the user wants to have a 
proper assortment of working tools 
how and where is he going to get 
them? Covering this point (all 
dealers please take notice) the 
book says: 


We make a large variety of shapes, 
sizes, lengths of handles, for all kinds 
of people and all kinds of work. We 
think it will pay you carefully to look 
over the following pages in this book, 
to see if there is not one or more True 
Temper Tools that it would pay you 
to own, then go to some hardware dealer 
and get them. If he cannot furnish 
you with them, we wish you would 
write us and we will see that you get 
them. Also, if there is any tool in 
which you are interested that is not 
described in this beok, we should be 
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glad to have you write us about it 
and we will make an effort to get it 
for you. 


This kind of talk directed to the 
user is rather naive in a way for 
the reason that it is in a catalog 
which is sent to the dealer with 
the suggestion that he hang it up 
in his store in a convenient place. 
True enough, he is advised to show 
the book to his trade and of course 
he does. It contains illustrations 
and descriptions of the company’s 
whole line and he can very profit- 
ably use it as a means of selling 
individual items which he may not 
have in stock. But to reach the 
dealer is the whole aim of the 
catalog. He is the one who is 
visualized as each succeeding page 
of the book is prepared. 

“The best way to instruct the 
retailer,” Mr. Wagner concludes, 
“is to do it indirectly or by the 
power of suggestion or induction. 
The best way to get him to buy 
merchandise is to show him—or to 
stage things so he is sure to find 
out for himself—how to sell it.” 


Additions to Camco Staff 


B. L. Affleck, formerly in charge 
of service for the Packard Motor Car 
Company, has been appointed general 
service director of the Consolidated 
Automatic Merchandising Corporation, 
New York. 

Lester Shenkenberg, formerly _adver- 
tising manager of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company, and, more recently, with Wil- 
liams & Saylor, New York advertising 
agency, has become advertising man- 
ager of the Camco organization. 

A. Thomas, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the refrigerating divi- 
sion of the Lamson Company, Syracuse, 

. has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Sanitary Postage 
Corporation, a division of Camco. 


Floorola Account with Knapp- 
Marcus Agency 


The Floorola Corporation, York, Pa., 
Floorola automatic electric floor waxer 
and polisher, has appointed Knapp 
Marcus, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


R. P. Bremer, President, Falls 
Rubber Company 


Richard P. Bremer has been elected 
president of the Falls Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, succeeding Kratz, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
George C. Holgate, credit manager of 
the company, has been made secretary. 
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blueprint the dream? 


The vision of an engineer is transferred to paper and 
finally to the tracing cloth and blueprints. Other minds 
see it and add their quota of knowledge or creative 
thought. A machine evolves—crude and ungainly for 
its purpose. 

The weeks pass and there are changes, developments, 
tests, that fail or succeed and then the eventual triumph. 


New avenues of thought are opened up by this inven- 
tion, and the metal-working industry is touched by it in 
countless unforeseen ways. Other machines are made 
better because of this. Some become obsolete at once. 


Where can you find the story of this or any other de- 
velopment in the metal-working industry?’ Where do 
you read about the effect of modern design in machinery 
and products? It is the weekly task of the American 
Machinist to record the progress of the industry in metal, 
machines, merchandising and management. 

And advertising, placed in the pages of this magazine, 
reaches the men who buy, who plan, manage and build. 


The American Machinist isa McGraw-Hill Publicationis- 
sued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
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ISH! This year more fish is being consumed than evd 

before. More, much more of it is being sold through t 
grocer. And this year, the advertising investment of 0 
client, the Gorton-Pew Fisheries, based on actual retu 
will show the same proportionate increase as it has eve 
year since 1922 when they first brought their business to 
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Mes experienced advertising counsel in the grocery field. 

hurchill-Hall, Inc., is also responsible for the advertising 

Mof the following products sold through grocery stores: Good 

uck Jar Rubbers, Flako Pie Crust, Flash Hand Cleaner, 

Laddie Boy Dog Food, Marshak’s Maltmalak, White House 
Brown Rice Flakes, Mouse Seed. 


A r- L : | — H. r. pa Spates 


EW YORK CITY 


7 _ . 
f Advertising Agencies —_— 
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Marne Associated Press 


ALL of this circulation 
is USABLE! 


Peoria’s 
Greatest Dailies 


An impartial survey, conducted by Clymer 
& Naylor, Inc., discloses the fact that 87.5% 
of the circulation of the Peoria Journal- 
Transcript is confined to the trading area. 


Only 4% of the total Journal-Transcript 


circulation goes beyond a 60-mile radius. 
This survey further shows only 6.8% dupli- 
cation of circulation. 


This is USABLE circulation to an unusual 
degree. 


Peoria JOURNAL- 1 RANSCRIPT 


Peoria, Illinois 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 








Chas. H. Eddy Co. } —Chicago 
National lm —New York 


Representatives Fi Z| —Boston 














Largest Payrolls a Peoria’s History! 
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Start Neon Luminous Products 
‘ a) * 
Company at St. Louis 
‘he Neon Luminous Products Com- 
y has been started at St. Louis to 
nufacture luminous gas tubes for 
tric signs, outdoor bulletins and 
lding decorations. The officers are: 
President, George C. Kirn, Jr.; vice- 
sident, H. W. Kirn; secretary, H. 
\W. Neusitz; and John Auld. 
y will operate under a license agree- 
t with the O. R. S. Company, 
cago. 


re . , 
\ Visit to “Printers’ Ink” 
oy. ¢ . 
Helped This Advertiser 
CoLontaL Rapio_ CORPORATION 
LonG Istanp Ciry, ¥. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 
| wish to thank you for the courtesy 
you extended me in the use of your 
research department. On my recent 
visit to your offices I was successful 
obtaining adequate information from 
your files on a vital problem that was 
fronting us. 
Please call on us for any co-operation 
may find necessary in the future. 


S. K. Dicxstern, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appoints Manufacturers’ 
Publicity Company 
The Wrought Iron Company of 
merica, Lebanon, Pa., has appointed 
Manufacturers’ Publicity Company, 
w York advertising agency, to direct 
advertising account. Business and 
chnical publications will be used. 
The Wrought Iron Company has 
ned a branch office at New York 
vith C. E. Brodhead as district sales 
unager. 


R. B. Gray to Join Poole 
Brothers 


B. Gray, advertising agent of the 
ion Pacific System at Omaha, Nebr., 
s become associated with Poole Broth- 

Inc., Chicago railway printers. 
lf. B. Northcott, now with the pas- 
ger department, will succeed Mr. 
advertising agent. 


( y as 


Doyle Leaves American 
Metal Cap 


C. Doyle, vice-president in charge 
sales of the American Metal Cap 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned 
that organization. The American 
Cap Company recently merged 
the Anchor Cap and Closure Cor- 
tion, Long Island City, New York. 


P. Cc. 


ant 


\ppoints Fecheimer, Frank & 
Spedden 


The Central Trust Company, Detroit, 
appointed Fecheimer, Frank 
Iden, Inc., Detroit advertising 

cy, as advertising counsel. 


The com- 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 
always 


pay in 








Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LQNDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


Copy aimed at the 
lawn-mower “market” 
is not necessarily good 


copy. 


Written for Mr. Smith, 
whose Saturday after- 
noon “We” is an an- 
tique lawn-mower, it is 
much more apt to be 
good copy. 


And Mr. Smith will 
know that it was writ- 
ten for him. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























“Home Modernizing” Cam- 
paign Planned for Spokane 


A “Home Modernizing” advertising 
campaign is planned by the building 
contractors, plumbers and financial in- 
terests of "Spokane, Wash. Advertising 
of a co-operative, educational nature 
will be used to show the advantages of 
modernizing the older homes, mention- 
ing the names of contractors, and also 
to tell how to finance the work. News- 
papers will be used. 


R. L. Van de Vate Joins 
Todd Company 


Raymond L. Van de Vate has joined 
The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
check writers and adding machines, to 
supervise direct mail activities. He was 
recently assistant advertising manager 
of the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, of that city. 


Joins Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
Company 

Harry Brandon, recently sales man- 

ager of the Ohio Marble Company, 

Piqua, Ohio, has joined the Kentucky 

Rock Asphalt Company, Louisville, Ky., 
in charge of sales in Ohio. 


N. A. Warner Joins Perry 
Organization 


Newell A. Warner, formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Baltimore Sun, 
has joined the Perry Advertising Or- 
ganization, of that city. He will be in 
charge of sales promotion and copy. 


Berger Purchases Van Dorn 
Furniture Division 


The furniture manufacturing division 
of the Van Dorn Iron Works Company, 
Cleveland, has been purchased by the 
Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, maker of steel office furniture 


Appoints Geare, Marston & 
Pilling 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., Philadel 
hia, has appointed Geare, Marston & 
illing, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Vici kid. 


Appoint Devine-Wallis 
Corporation 


The Devine-Wallis Corporation, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa: 
tive of the Oelwein, Iowa, Register and 
the Elizabeth, N. J., Times. 


Joel Kaplan and Arthur M. Cohen 
have started an advertising business at 
New York under the name of Allied Ad- 
vertising. 
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‘‘——g concrete, usable, ref- 
erence volume!’’ 
D. E. A. CHARLTON, 
Editor “Modern Packaging” 


PACKAGES 
THAT SELL 


By R. B. Franken and C. B. Larrabee 
Packaging Consultant Printers’ Ink 
Indispensable for every advertising 
agency library! A complete ref- 
erence manual on just how to ad- 
vertise packaged goods, and how 
to get the best selling packages for 
clients. Also invaluable for manu- 
facturers and distributors who want 
help on packages as merchandising 
aids, redesigning packages, novelty 
packaging, packaging for export, 
ete., etc. Price $5.00. 


TYPICAL ENDORSEMENTS! 
W. T. Dorr in Printers’ Ink: 


“Not* a single important point 
which is not illustrated, demon- 
strated, and proved by the citation 
of actual experience.” 


C. M. Bonnell; Publisher, “Pack- 
ing and Shipping”: 

“Should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the packing 
of any commodity.” 


American Box Maker: 


“The most inter- 
, esting and instructive 
book on packaging 
which has come to 
our attention. The 
first real work on the 
subject.” 
FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
HARPER & BROTHERS P.1.-2 
49 East 33rd Street, Bp York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please se postpaid for 
ten days’ FREE EXAMIN TION one 
copy o 
PACKAGES THAT SELL—$5.00 
0 I will remit $5.00 in ten days or re- 
turn the 
0 I enclose check. 
OO Send C. O. D. 





BRB so vccckevecccdcsccescscccesses 


Business Connection........0.0eceeeee8 
(Please fill in) 
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H. C. Phillips Heads Stedman 
Company 

Herbert C. Phillips has been elected 
president of the Stedman Products 
‘ompany, South Braintree, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of Stedman naturalized rub 
ber flooring, succeeding James H. Sted- 
man. Merton A. Turner and Walter 
W. Rowse have been elected vice-presi- 
dents, James I. Finnie, treasurer, and 
George W. Bailey, secretary. 


“Much More Complete Service 
than Anticipated” 


Tue Wanver Company 
Curicaco, Fes. 26, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This is to acknowledge and_ thank 
you for your communication of Feb 
ruary 23, in which you so kindly en- 
closed a number of clippings and a 
very complete bibliography of subjects 
in which I am interested. This is a 
much more complete service than I had 
anticipated. 

I want you to know that I thoroughly 
appreciate this splendid co-operation. 

R. JENKINS, 
Educational Servi ice Director. 


Now Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company 


The Premier Service Company, Cleve- 
land, distributing and service subsidiary 
of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com 
pany, Inc., maker of Premier electric 
vacuum cleaners, has changed its name 
to The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany. The change is one of name only. 


Plans Campaign for Par 
Golf Bags 


The Atlantic Products Corporation. 
Trenton, N. J., has appointed the Sam 
uel C. Croot Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign on_ its Par Golf Bags 
(lass magazines will be used. 


Dairy Products Account to 


Porter-Spohn Agency 
The Liberty Dairy Products Corpora 
tion, Pittsburgh, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Porter-Spohn 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Organizes Lederer Art Service 
at New York 


Miss Natalie B. Lederer has organized 
the Lederer Art Service at New York 
She was formerly with Louis D. New 
man, New York, advertising. 


Appoints H. S. Howland 
Agency 


The advertising account of Jordan 
B. Parsons, Inc., New York, export 
agent, has been placed with the H. S. 
Howland Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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po WE NEED A NEW Gop? 
Harry Elmer Barnes vs. Canon William Sheafe Chase 
a hornet’s nest when he tackled the ques 
can Association 


Professor Barnes stirred uP 
i «« debate before the last meeting of the Americ 
for the Advancement of Science. He maintains that the Christian God 
aal and as much out of date as Jupiter of in, Thi 
non Chase, Episco al divine, who 
4 of Hosts. 


as impotent a B 
assault upon Olympus stirs Ca’ 
comes forth like David to meet the enemies of the Lor 
AMERICA AND GERMANY 
Count Hermann Keyserling 
The Anglo-American bond is an unnatural one, says Count Keyserling, 
who offers striking evige that America js more akin to post-war 
Germany than to ngland. 
THE NEW moT HER 
Havelock Ellis | 
What should you zell your child about sex? The old-fashioned parent ] 
rare the omy leaving his child to acquire misinformation from 
all kinds of ybious sources. The modern roo who is not afraid to 
face this dificult and delicate subjects will welcome advice from suc 
an authority 4s a is. 
sECRET ISLAND 
Samuel Scoville, Jt 
A voyage of exploration and discovery with 3 naturalist a8 guide. 


oUR CHANGING MORALS 
Will Durant 


The mai 
moralists 


n who made a story of philosophy gives the lie to hide-bound 
of every a8 and place- 


* oe 

rvs vigorous con 

i regis noo i 

“ s size and elaborate 

— ays—have a new 

oe ee 

r the i 

FORUM and was Regt 

yourself. : 


FORUM 


441 xington Av 
Le i gt enue, New Yor k 
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+ of the Pacific Norchweg, 
E Key City 
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all raffic Corner 


in a Good Business Neighborhood 


F the United States were all one great city, 
one of its largest stores would be at the 
street intersection which is Seattle . . . North- 
South traffic of the Pacific Coast here meets 
East-West traffic of transcontinental lines. 


In the 100-mile radius surrounding Seattle, in 
which live two-thirds of all the families in tke 
state of Washington, the Post-Intelligencer is 
accepted as ‘“‘Washington’s Greatest News- 
paper.” It is read by more than 100,000 fam- 
ilies daily and by more than 165,000 Sunday. 


Leading in Circulation, leading in National 
Advertising, the Post-Intelligencer will prove 
more effective than any other medium in 
building 1929 sales in Western Washington. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Washington’s Greatest Newspaper 





One of the Twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers Read by 
More Than Twenty Million People. Member of Interna- 
tional News Service and Universal Service. Member of 
Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 











W. W. CHEW J. D, GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 612 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


A. BR. BARTLETT T. C. HOFFMEYER 


3-129 General Motors Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Dealer Sends a Questionnaire 
to Manufacturers 


Providence, R. L., 


Department Store Queries Manufacturers on What 


They Have to Offer in the Way of Promotional Co-operation 


By Ruth Leigh 


OR manufacturers interested 

in showing their dealers how 
to make more intelligent use of 
advertising helps, here is an ex- 
perience of a department store in 
Providence, R. I., that contains 
some practical suggestions. 

The Gladding Dry Goods Com- 
pany decided that there was a lot 
of waste of effort and useless ex- 
penditure in the distribution of 
advertising helps from manufac- 
turers. A plan was devised to 
cut down this waste—not as an 
altruistic move to help producers, 
but to enable the store to get 
greater benefit from such mate- 
rial supplied gratis. 

Each season this company sends 
all its manufacturers a letter and 
questionnaire. This is the letter: 


What are your merchandising and 
advertising plans for the, coming season? 
e want to “tie up” with them, if 
possible, to get maximum results in 
sales—for us and for you. 

Won’t you fill in the attached ques- 
tionnaire and send it back to us, to 
help guide us in the formulation of our 
plans? Give us any other pertinent 
information and suggestions—we 
welcome them. 

We are prepared to push your goods 
through suitable advertising, displays 
and salesmanship, if you will help us 
in turn. 

Thank you. 


will 


And this is the questionnaire: 


GLADDING’S PROMOTION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Fatt, 1927 
PROMOTION 
Al. Have you any traveling demon- 
strators, lecturers, models or factory 
— an you could send us? 
or how long? 
Under what arrangement? 
Man or woman? 
ADVERTISING 
Bi. Would you be willing to do as 
many firms from whom we buy—pay 
for a reasonable amount of newspaper 
space for your product, to be used by 
1s locally, carrying out the general 
scheme of your national publicity, if 
desired? 
B2. Would you prefer to make a defi- 
nite appropriation for the season, or 
agree to pay for half the space used, 
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or establish a percentage of our pur- 
chases as the basis for an advertising 
credit? , 

B3. Have you any cuts or mats avail- 
able? 5 

B4. Have you any printed matter to 
serve as the basis for copy? 

Drrect MatL 

Cl. Have you any printed matter 

which you will send for distribution? 
If so, what is the nature of it? (Send 


samples). 
hat quantities are available? 

When? If we send you a cut, will 
you imprint this material to our order? 

C2. Would you be 3 in buy- 
ing space at a very low price in a 
quality medium going directly into the 
bomes of 15,000 selected qvelecwed large 
customers of known purchasing power 
in this territory eight times each year 
at the height of the buying season? 

DisPLay 

D1. Have you any display material 
available for dealers? 

D this is in the form of cut- 
outs, etc., will you send us, now, a 
photo of same set up, and approximate 
date when available? 

D3. If in the nature of bulky, elab- 
orate or expensive window exhibit ma- 
terial which you can only loan us, 
please specify exact dates available and 
general character. 

D4. Have you any interior display 
material? 

SALESMANSHIP 

E1. Have you any educational or au- 
thoritative style material available suit- 
able for use in instructing salespeople, 
descriptive of your product and its 
mens acture, history, content of use? 

Can you sen "us samples of it? 

ES. Will you indicate whether such 
printed matter is available in lots of 
100 to 200 copies, if desired? 


Regarding this plan of co- 
operating with manufacturers, 
Gordon Schonfarber, sales man- 
ager of The Gladding Dry Goods 
Company, says: “We have em- 
ployed this method, or a question- 
naire of similar character, each 
season for a number of years, and 
find that it marshals together for 
us, in a compact and handy form, 
a great deal of useful informa- 
tion which ordinarily dribbles in 
at random and frequently goes to 
the wrong person in the organ- 
ization, with the result that the 
manufacturer’s effort and expen- 
diture is dissipated, insofar as 
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STARTING 
WITH AN IDEA 


THEN TO THE 
LAYOUT 


Mf 


TYPE 
ARRANGEMENT 


FINISHED 
ILLUSTRATION 


Vv 


REQUIRES A 
GROUP 


i) 


They are up in the Pent 
House at 18 East 48th St. 
«+» rendering a service to 
advertisers. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
M. B. HELMER 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. BASKOPF 
E. W. BELL 
STANLEY COOPER 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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this store is concerned, and we 
are deprived of the opportunity 
to cash in on the efforts being 
made.” 

Mr. Schonfarber claims that his 
store gets an excellent response 
each season from this type of let- 
ter and questionnaire. Manufac- 
turers appear to like this way of 
completing their merchandising- 
advertising tie-ups. To the store, 
the plan has the further advan- 
tage of bringing the information 
partially codified and arranged in 
such a way that it can be put into 
work in the mass. 

There are, however, difficulties 
which the company has met in 
this form of co-operation with 
manufacturers. Mr. Schonfarber 
says on this point: 

“We would like to tell some of 
the manufacturers that their co- 
operative schemes should be more 
flexible; that the store has a per- 
sonality of its own and certain 
definite advertising and promo- 
tional objectives; that most of 
the material furnished by manu- 
facturers has to be carefully fitted 
into such plans or _ eliminated 
from the picture, and that unless 
there is some opportunity for 
give-and-take and for modifying 
makers’ plans, the whole scheme 
is likely to find its way into the 
discard and a great deal of ex- 
pensive material consigned to the 
maw of the waste-paper inciner- 
ator.” 


The Other Side 


There are, of course, two sides 
to this story. Many a manufac- 
turer will claim that its retail 
distributors make unreasonable 
and unwarranted requests; that it 
is easier for a store to adapt 
already-prepared advertising ma- 
terial into a scheme than for a 
manufacturer to prepare an en- 
tirely new batch of data. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion 
made by Mr. Schon farber 
that manufacturers’ co-operative 
schemes could be more flexible is 
important. After all, no matter 
how worth-while and expensive 
dealer material may be, unless the 
store will take the trouble to use 
it, nothing has been gained. 

Here, for example, is a typical 
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These men 


read “Tts 


Valuable 
Editorial 
Content” 





RALPH THOMAS, Treasurer of the Speaker- 
Hines Co., Detroit, writes J. L. Frazier, Editor: 


“4Such work as you and your staff are doing 
through the pages of The Inland Printer must 
not go unheralded and unsung by me. I be- 
lieve in sending the flowers before, not after. 
Your magazine is one of our A-1 sources of 
new, interesting, educational mediums. When 
the staff finally returns it for filing, one knows 
that its dog-eared pages have been closely 
combed and its valuable editorial content put 
to work to better our own skill and service. 
I want to acknowledge the debt which I think 
the whole industry owes to The Inland Printer.”” 


The INLAND PRINTER 


Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York, Office: 1 East 42nd Street 














FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND READER INTEREST 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Manufacturer of Lithographed 
Metal Signs, Highway Bulletin, 
Merchandising Displays and de- 
vices, forty years in business, rated 
AA A-l. Has a few large city 
openings for capable salesmen. 
Advertising experience and knowl- 
edge of lithography desirable but 
not requisite to favorable consid- 
eration. These openings offer per- 
manent employment and earnings 
commensurate with ability and ef- 
fort to the men who can qualify. 
Give age, present earnings, busi- 
ness references. Personal interview 
will be arranged and all corre- 
spondence treated strictly confi- 
dential. Address “A,” Box 265, 
Printers’ Ink. 





An organization of 
idea men, writers, 
designers, typogra- 
phers and pressmen, 
working to produce 
new business literature 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. 
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instance of what might be called 
“lack of flexibility’ on the part 
of manufacturers: 

A manufacturer of a line of 
women’s wearing apparel had as 
its leading distributor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a high grade spe- 
cialty shop. This store had re- 
cently erected a new wing to its 
building and as a promotional 
feature, with the opening of the 
new wing, it was putting on a 
large fashion revue, designed to 
attract women to the store. It 
had been planned to feature a few 
of the leading trade-marked lines 
carried in the women’s depart- 
ments, and the manufacturers of 
these lines were asked to co- 
operate. The situation was thor- 
oughly explained in a letter, and 
would have involved the expendi- 
ture of about $150 or $200 on the 
part of each manufacturer, to 
send a representative down for 
three days to give a style talk to 
this store’s public. Out of four 
manufacturers, two declined, stat- 
ing that “appropriation for this 
type of promotional work had not 
been made.” 

From the manufacturer’s point 
of view, this may have been the 
case—and quite justifiable. Cer- 
tainly, it would be difficult to 
make an exception in the case of 
every store that makes a similar 
request. Nevertheless, comment- 
ing on this, a representative of the 
store said: “This would have 
been money well invested on the 
part of those manufacturers be- 
cause we planned to build our 
departments around these trade- 
marked lines, as it were, introduc- 
ing and featuring them promi- 
nently for this style show event. 
When these manufacturers re- 
fused to co-operate, we decided to 
introduce other _ trade-marked 
lines. I think those concerns 
would have made up that expendi- 
ture a hundred times in the 
steady demand for their lines 
started by this featuring, but they 
were not adaptable enough to fit 
this sort of thing into their sales- 
promotion work.” 

To the manufacturer willing to 
co-operate with retailers along 
regular or special lines, the ques- 
tion arises as to how this plan of 
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Why It Pays 


to go after EXPORT 
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This rapid expansion of the sales of American manu- 
factured products to overseas markets is but the start 
of a long upward movement. 


Take advantage of it now by 


a campaign in the outstanding 
journal reaching buyers abroad. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Avenue - - New York 
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Where All Railroads Meet 


In Northwest Texas! 


Rail lines now radiate in eight directions from 
Amarillo—with the ninth and tenth on the way! 
Of the 1,744 miles of new railroad construction 
authorized for the nation in the past two years, 
380%4 miles were in the Amarillo empire—21.4%. 
The Santa Fe System alone is building a $1,200,- 
000 general office structure here to meet the grow- 
ing regional administrative needs of the system. 


The manufacturer intent on starting or increasing 
sales at low cost should investigate this compact, 
rich and swift-growing market with its one capi- 
tal, and its one dominating daily, the— 


Amarillo News-Globe 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas 
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The Gladding Dry Goods Com- 
pany could be suggested to other 
stores, 

Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Have a copy of this Glad- 
ding letter and questionnaire made 
for each of your traveling sales- 
men and service men. There are 
any number of times when they 
can tell department store buyers 
or advertising managers about the 
plan. When a store the size and 
standing of Gladding  success- 
fully operates such a method, i 
is worth passing along. 

2. Describe the plan, letter and 
questionnaire in your dealer house 
magazine. It may reach the proper 
hands in this way. 

3. In presenting your merchan- 
dising plans for 1929 to the trade, 
use this questionnaire and answer 
“yes” or “no,” as part of your an- 
nouncement. This presents the 
story in question and answer style 
from the retailer’s point of view. 


To Direct Pittsburgh Crucible 


Steel Sales 

Frank E. Spencer has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. W. Woodward Williams, vice- 
president in charge of sales of that 
company has resigned to enter business 
for himself at Pittsburgh as a sales 
counsellor. Mr. Spencer has been with 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
since last October and pe had 
been with the Ross-Meehan Foundries, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Western Newspaper Campaign 


for Derby Lubricators 

The Derby Company, Seattle, manu- 
facturer of Derby lubricators for auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, is starting an 
advertising campaign using territorial 
newspapers. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco newspapers will be used as part of 
the campaign in California which will 
last through the summer. The Birchard 
Company, Seattle advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this advertising. 





Fiction House Group Appoints 
Agard & Agard 


Fiction House, Inc., New York, pub- 
lisher of the Fiction House Group, has 
appointed Agard & Agard, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, ’as its 
Western representative. 





The Manitou, Colo., Pike’s Peak 
Daily News, has appointed J. Bain 
Thompson, New York, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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Meet the 

Oil Burner Industry 
in Its 

Liveliest Buying Mood 


Some 2500 oil burner men— 
including the leaders in the 
industry—will attend the An- 
nual Convention and Ex- 
position of the American Oil 
Burner Association, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, April 9, 
10, and 11. All the latest 
equipment and supplies will 
be compared and discussed. 
The mechanical analysis of 
leading burners and equip- 
ment carried in the Conven- 
tion issue of Fue, On will 
be the final source of buying 
standards for those who at- 
tend. 


For thirteen thousand other 
oil burner men, both domestic 
and industrial, the April 
Fue. O1 will carry the con- 
vention to their desks. 


This issue carries a Special 
Selling Supplement, on buff paper 
and in blue and sepia ink, con- 
taining the complete program of 
the convention, a sketch of the 
exhibit hall, a directory of the 
exhibitors, and an analysis of 
equipment used as standard on 
leading burners. The Supple 
ment, bound separately and dis- 
tributed free at the convention, 
will be a guide to buyers, when 
uurchases for the whole year are 

ing made. 
= ion story to these buyers in 

cial Selling ——— of 
ed “tpril Number. orms close 
March 15. Early reservations 

means good position. 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progressin the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A Man With The Hobby 


of securing close co-ordination 
of advertising and selling 

Wants a job with some or- 
ganization not satisfied with 
what it is accomplishing in this 
line. 

He is worth more than the 
$10,000 he is now getting as 
Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of the most con- 
spicuous advertiser in one of the 
big industries 

But salary is not his first ob- 
ject in life. 

His complete record with ref- 
erences from his associates in 
the two Companies with whom 
he has worked for the past 
eighteen years will be furnished 
to anyone interested. 


Address ‘‘T,’’ Box 132 
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Need a Better Job? 
An Extra Color? 
A Better Value? 


Vv 


Use our facilities for pro- 
ducing Offset Printing in 
large quantities and enjoy 
fine work... better values 
-+- perhaps an extra color 
for no more than you'd 
gay fer ordinary printing. 
ears of experience in all 
phases of printing at your 
disposal. 
Get our estimates on 
package inserts, pamph- 
lets, letterheads, etc. 


MENDLE PRINTING CO. 
300-310 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vv 
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E. P. Harrison Joins Rochester 
Packing Company 


Edward P. Harrison, for the last two 
years editor of publications of The 
Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Rochester Packing Company, Inc., 
also of Rochester, Arpeako meat prod- 
ucts. He was formerly with the ad 
vertising departments of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y., 
and the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, New York. 


Celoron Company Doubles 
Advertising Appropriation 


With an advertising appropriation 
double that of 1928, The Celoron Com 
pany, Bridgeport, Pa., manufacturer of 
Celoron silent automotive timing gears 
and other Celoron products, is planning 
an advertising campaign for 1929 using 
magazines and business papers. This 
campaign will be directed by the McLain 
Simpers Organization, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. 


Thompson Barlow Company 
Advances T. J. McElroy, Jr. 


T. J. McElroy, Jr., for the last four 
years advertising manager of The 
Thompson Barlow Company, Inc., New 
York, has been elected vice-president 
of that organization. He was formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 
American Safety Razor Corporation and, 
later, of the Experimenter Publishing 
Company, both of New York. 


New Account for Hurja, Chase 
& Hooker Agency 

The Auburn Rubber Company, Au- 
burn, Ind., manufacturer of C’Ment 
on rubber soles, rubber mats, rubber 
novelties, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with Hurja, Chase & Hooker, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Climalene Purchases Sierra 
Chemical Company 


The Climalene Company, Canton, Ohio, 
maker of Climalene and Bowlene, has 
purchased The Sierra Chemical Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Rain 
Water Crystals and Savex. 


Household Cleaner Account to 
Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


The Merlin Products Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Merlin, a 
new household cleaner, has appointed 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company, New 
York, to direct its advertising account 


Mac Artzt Joins Hanff- 
Metzger 


Mac Artzt, formerly vice-president o! 
the Advertising Guild, Inc., New York 
has joined the staff of Hanff-Metzge: 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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1V€ reasons for 


advertising in 


“The ARCHITECT” 


Because—it is architecturally beautiful. 
It is designed to show the style trend 
in both architecture and advertised 
products. 


In the high places where the story of 
a product must make its impression 
Eminent architects read The Architect. 


And of equal importance to the adver- 
tiser—the men in their organizations 
read The Architect. 


Because—The Architect offers facili- 
ties to present Class Advertising in an 
advantageous manner to the right 
people. 


Because — The Architect occupies the 
position de luxe in the architectural 
field 


Ragen, full information and 
- report fur- 
Sale on application. 


FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc 


Tue ArcuiTects’ Buitpinc, No. 101 Park Avenugz, New York 
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TH city is usually the center 
but it is never the whole 
of a community. 


One cannot reach the whole 
community without using the 
medium which circulates 
throughout it. This is particu- 
larly true of rich and prosperous 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


which is peculiarly one com- 
munity. It can be reached as 
a whole obviously by that 
newspaper, 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which covers it completely and 
intensively. 


We urge you to investigate 





HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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And Now 
“Hoover” Will Be a 
Popular Trade-Mark 





Paut Teas INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our clients is marketing a 
new product, on which he is planning to 
use his own personal name, Hoover, but 
which is not the name of his company. 

We do not understand that he has 
ever had any other product under this 
brand name, and we are wondering if 
there are any regulations which will 
prevent his present use of the name 
Hoover. 

Paut Teas INCORPORATED, 
J. C. Patterson, 
Manager Media Dept. 


HE trade-mark division of the 

Patent Office has come to ex- 
pect that the sudden rise to na- 
tional fame of any individual in 
this country will promptly be fol- 
lowed by a deluge of applications 
for registration of trade-marks 
employing that person’s name. 
That President Hoover will be an 
exception is hardly likely. 

The legal status of these marks 
cannot be defined in a single sen- 
tence. For example, it is probably 
true that the name Hoover could 
be used legitimately for a number 
of products even though no one 
in these organizations carries that 
name. In fact, it is already being 
so used. On the other hand, it is 
just possible that if one were to 
attempt to tack “Hoover” on to 
the name of an engineering com- 
pany, complications might arise. 

The answer to the question in 
the above letter, then, is that so 
long as “Hoover” is not used in a 
manner which implies, unfairly, 
that the President has or had a 
connection with the company, or in 
a manner which casts discredit 
upon the chief executive, no legal 
or other objections are likely to be 
encountered. Of course, it is also 
important to be certain that the 
name has not already been pre- 
empted for a specific product as 
it has, for example, for vacuum 
cleaners.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Shankweiler-Mickley 

Norman J. Walters has been appointed 
art director of Shankweiler- fickley, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., advertising agency. 
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Good 
Sales Staff Man 
Available 


Due to change in policy a 
large New York Manufac- 
turer must soon release a 
very able sales staff man. 
Wide sales and advertising 
experience and long service 


with large, well known 
companies, unimpeachable 
character, practical, de- 
pendable, ripened judg- 


ment and a hard worker. 
Can direct a small sales 
force effectively or func- 
tion well on a sales staff 
in a large organization. 

We want to see him 
placed. 


Address “U,” Box 133 
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ee A te a a ae 
to a young 
trade paper publisher 


a successful, progressive pub- 
lishing organization has a 
splendid offering to make to 
50M. 

If you are publishing a Trade Paper in 
a basic industry, manufacturing or dis- 
tributing, now operated by a ‘‘one-man”’ 
organization, and you are not progressing 
as you believe you should—you should get 
our story. 

The Trade Paper we have in mind is 
being published by a young, energetic 
man, whose forte is advertising solicita- 
tion. The publication may breaking 
even, showing a small profit, or is oper- 
ated at a loss. Regardless of which 
bracket your publication falls in, we have 
a money-making opportunity to offer you, 
if your publication can make its head- 
quarters cago. 

Our present organization is small, but 
way beyond the struggling stage. It con- 
sists of two principals; an adequate office 
force; one publication 9 years old and an 
associate Annual that have surpassed by a 
comfortable margin every publication in 
the fleld—several published for half a 
century. 

Toa ‘publisher who is an aggressive and 
constructive advertising solicitor, who is 
living or can live in New York City and 
manage an Eastern office—this offer will 
mean the turning point to increased 
earnings. 


HOWARD PUBLISHING CO. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


a ae 
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$10,000 Per Year Man For $6,000 
(If he can live in the West) 


Called away suddenly from a good posi- 
tion in New York City to Denver be- 
cause of my father’s death, I have been 
two years straightening out a fair-sized 
but complicated estate. The job is fin- 


ished, but I wish to,continue to live in 
Denver and the hope that some large 
Eastern concern could use me either in 
Denver or with Denver as a headquarters 
prompts this advertisement. 


My experience embraces 2 years with an 
advertising agency, 2 years as represen- 
tative of advertising department for a 
Crowell publication, 4 years as manager 
for a wholesale and retail music business 
in the South and about 3% years as gen- 
eral manager for a large piano manufac- 
turer with retail stores in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Palm 
Beach. In this last position I earned 
more than $10,000 per year. 

I will be pleased to furnish unquestion- 
able reference in New York City as to 
my ability, integrity, etc. I wish to make 
not less than $6,000 r year to start, 
but am more interested in the concern I 
will work for than the salary. 


R. T. CASSELL, Jr. 


Care of Estate of R. T. Cassell 
1518 California St., Denver, Colorado 











FOR SALE— 
Printing Plant 


{Going Business) 


Completely equipped 
modern publication and 
job printing plantin 
Times Square district. 
Business exceeded quar- 
ter million dollars annu- 
ally during past two years. 
Established 1921. Owner 
interested in another 
business requiring exclu- 
sive attention. Automatic 
cylinders, Kellys (large 
and small), Intertypes 
(Model C) and complete 
Bindery. Price $90,000. 
Part Cash. 


Address “V,” 
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Service Quickly Rendered 
Brings Its Appreciation 
Hontc-Coorper Company 

Los ANGELES, Fes. 21, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We want to thank you most sincerely 
for your go t response to our wire 
of the 15t the comprehensive data 
you sent us on advertising campaigns 
conducted by industrial associations 
justifying to the public a raise in prices. 

This information was very necessary 
to us and your speed in replying was 
doubly appreciated. 

A. R. Pearson, 
Los Angeles Manager. 


Appoint McConnell & 
Fergusson 


Allen & Hansburys, Ltd., has ap- 
pointed McConnell & Fergusson, Mon- 
treal, to direct the advertising in Can- 
ada of its pharmaceutical products. This 
agency has also been appointed to direct 
the advertising of the McColl Frontenac 
Oil Company, Ltd., Montreal, which will 
advertise its Marathon gas and oils, 
Cyclo gas and Red Indian oils. 


T. L. Southack, Jr., Joins 


Porter Agency 

Theodore L. Southack, Jr., has joined 
the copy department of The Porter Cor 
poration, Boston advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the Boston Traveler, 
and, more recently, has been doing edi- 
torial work for Bird & Son, Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass. 


Campaign Started on Hand- 
Forged Tools 


The Plomb Tool Company, Los Ange- 
les, manufacturer of hand-forged tools, 
has started an advertising campaign in 
business papers and popular scientific 
magazines. The Dan B. Miner Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, is di- 
recting this campaign. 


To Become Grossman- 
Knowling-Lehr 


Jack Lehr, formerly with the Pic- 
torial Studios, Detroit, has become a 
member of the firm of Grossman-Know- 
ling, of that city, which is bein 
corporated as Grossman-Knowling- Lobe, 
commercial and advertising phetoaraghy. 


A. L. Martin Is Author of 
Novel 


Aylwin L. Martin, Philadelphia man- 
ager of The Economist Group, has writ- 
ten a novel, “The Gambler.” It will 
appear in March. 


Appoints Wesley Associates 

Eugene A. Manning, Inc., importer 
of Persian and Chinese rugs and car- 
pets, has appointed The esley Asso- 
ciates, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Mar. 7, 1920 
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Your Copy 
Is Ready! 


Where Shall We 
Send It? 


Have you seen our newest portfolio 

of Attention Compelling Letterheads? 

If you haven’t, you’ve a real treat 
coming. 

Twenty minutes spent in studying 

this portfolio will bring you more 

| ideas on letterhead effectiveness than 

you ever thought could be packed 

into one mailing-piece. 

You will see at a glance how we 








| 
put beauty and color into letter- 
heads, at the same time adding to 

| their pulling-power. 
You will see how we merchandise 
our customers’ products, without 
detracting in the least from the 





attractiveness of the letterheads. and it will be sent to you without 
Your copy of this portfolio is cost, and without obligation. Ad- 
waiting for you. Request it today, dress the office nearest you. 
| 
MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION | 
167 N. UNION ST. 1010 GREEN AVE. | 
AKRON, OHIO HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 




















—new copy slants for advertising hotels, 
restaurants, apartments, communities 


will be found by agencies which have or are seeking such accounts, in 


SELLING PUBLIC 








— By J. O. DAHL 
’ wag, A mine of facts for copy writer, layout man, account 
ee executive—bountifully illustrated with advertise- 
eas ; ee ments, direct mail efforts, plans of 





successful campaigns. A unique 
and invaluable feature are charts 
showing correct amounts and 
media for appropriations. $6.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Please send for FREE examination a 
copy of Selling Public Hospitality, $6.00. 
I will remit $6 in 10 days or return 





we | Sits eine ont COD “A most comprehensive analysis of 

separ testes eet advertising and publicity .. . con- 
NMG... .ccccccccecccccccccesccoces tains a mine of extremely helpful 
MIs 5 ccitanestereanisveniaghcabs information.”—J. C. Burg, Presi- 


dent, International Conference on 


Business Connection...........s++eeee0 . 
(Please fill in) PI Hotel Business Promotion. 
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The New The long. estab- 
General lished and_con- 
M sistently adver- 

anager tised concern of 


Uncle Sam & Co. Inc., has started 
operations under a new general 
manager. He has been retained on 
a definite four-year contract and 
comes to the job highly recom- 
mended, after an excellent record 
made in other big jobs in many 
parts of the world. 

Herbert Hoover has always been 
spoken of as a man who knows his 
business. He is a real business 
man, with a world outlook. He 
knows production, selling and ad- 
vertising. It should mean much 


to the concern with the new man- 
ager to have each_ stockholder 
realize that a man trained in busi- 
ness is at its head. It is impor- 
tant to every legitimate business to 
have assurance that nothing will be 
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done by any Government agency to 
retard or hinder a business growth 
which promises to reach record 
peace-time proportions. 

The new manager has retained 
as treasurer the man who has had 
eight years of practical experience 
in running the job, and another 
man of long experience in work- 
ing with the workers. For the 
other members of his executive 
council he has picked men long 
known to him as trained business 
men. 

The new manager has now been 
working on his new job for two 
and a half days and seems to like 
it. Every member of the organiza- 
tion is back of him ready to roll 
up a new record of the present 
brand of prosperity without infla- 
tion, prosperity with high wages, 
increasing bank deposits, reasonable 
consumer prices and adequate 
stocks without senselessly large in- 
ventories. 

We wish the new general man- 
ager great success in his work. 
We pledge for him the close co- 
operation of the forward looking 
business men of the United States. 





Mail Orders There are. still 


Are Not some_ concerns 
Black S which take the 
ac. heep cather _inconsis- 


tent attitude that orders sent by 
mail direct to the company are the 
black sheep of the sales family. 
Such companies insist that the 
salesman sell company policy, the 
merchandise and its service, the 
value of resale ideas, and then 
proceed to allow 3 or 4 per cent 
less on orders which come through 
the mail from the salesman’s cus- 
tomer than they do on those he 
sends or brings in himself. 

The young vice-president of a 
large hardware company who has 
brought many new ideas into the 
sales end of the business is still 
battling with the president of the 
company on this differential. “We 
spend much time,” says the vice- 
president, “in proving to our sales- 
men that they should be interested 
in their customers’ stock, to see 
that it is in proper shape. We as- 
sure them that a dealer is not 
truly a real part of our organiza- 
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tion unless the salesman has cre- 
ated in him a well-developed desire 
to sell as much of our production 
; possible, day in and day out, 
and to make him -want to re- 
plenish his stocks as often as neces- 
sary regardless of the schedule of 
the salesman’s periodic visits. Then 
we nullify all this by allowing full 
commission only on such business 
as the salesman actually brings in 
or which follows within ten days 
of his visit. We want our men to 
say to the dealer: ‘By all means 
keep your own stocks in good 
shape, don’t wait for me to come 
around to hand me the order.’ 

“And yet the old policy, which 
I have not yet succeeded in chang- 
ing, puts a premium on the sales- 
man who sells himself instead of 
the company and its policy, who 
being human often asks the retailer 
to hold up an order until he sees 
him so that he can get the higher 
rate of remuneration. It will take 
me a few months yet to get my 
first idea over, that the same rate 
should be paid on both types of 
orders, but I won’t rest there. 
believe it is almost essential if the 
sales force is to be given the right 
perspective on what the selling job 
really is, to pay a higher rate on 
mail orders which come in between 
visits than on the ones brought 
back in the brief case. I don’t 
want any salesman to feel that he 
has to make the customer mention 
his name to the factory, sign on 
the dotted line when he isn’t quite 
ready, or do any other little trick 
which impairs confidence and takes 
the selling of our merchandise 
down from the dignified plane 
where it belongs. The proper sort 
of selling job by a good salesman 
working with the sort of retail 
outlets we want, will require a con- 
tinual and free flow of our prod- 
ucts from the stock room, out to 
the retailer’s shelves and then as 
quickly as possible into the homes 
of consumers who need and use 
what we make. Anything which 
stands in the way of this free flow 
of merchandise is a dam which 
slows up distribution.” 

Here is one manufacturer, at 
least, who is planning to judge a 
salesman’s true value to the firm 
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by the continuing activity of the 
mail-order business which ema- 
nates from his territory. If the 
mail orders are plentiful, coming 
in day after day, it will be con- 
sidered that the salesman has 
formed valuable alliances with the 
right sort of retailers. If they are 
scarce, this vice-president will con- 
clude that the salesman is not do- 
ing a complete sales job. 

In the meantime he is struggling 
along on a policy of remuneration 
which he _ considers obsolete. 
Whether his 2ttitude in placing a 
higher value on mail orders than 
direct ones is right or wrong, it 
offers a refreshing contrast to 
those companies which still con- 
sider mail orders as poor black 
sheep which have gone astray. 





Gathering Up Those manufac- 
the Crumbs ‘“"€ts, and there 


are many of them, 
in Selling who are not meas- 


uring up to the selling possibilities 
in their fields can well afford to 
observe the experiences and poli- 
cies of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company. This organization, with 
one of the proudest of proud names 
in the automotive field, is, through 
the activities of a subsidiary, the 
Timken-Detroit Company, working 
up a sizable business in oil burners. 

Timken deals in millions to the 
individual order. Mr. Ford, let us 
say, may need a few axles to use 
in building some new cars. One 
of his representatives goes to the 
Timken plant in Detroit and con- 
fers with a couple of the high 
officials. A price is agreed on, and 
an order involving $1,000,000 or 
$2,000,000 may be entered. This is 
all there is to it, except perhaps 
for a question as to when the first 
25,000 units, or the first carload, 
can be shipped. 

In the oil burner field, on the 
other hand, the selling is strongly 
competitive and made in small 
units. Strong field and service 
forces have to be built up and 
much educational advertising must 
be done. The oil burner business, 
as everybody knows, is in its pre- 
liminary stages; and a full year’s 
gross volume for the Timken- 
Detroit Company may be no greater 
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than that represented by only two 
or three individual orders taken by 
its parent. 

This, comparatively speaking, is 
a case of sweeping up the crumbs 
that fall under the table. But are 
not the crumbs worth while? 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany can work the production of 
oil burners into its present manu- 
facturing facilities at a saving. It 
can enjoy some additional business 
that it may just as well have, that 
is bound to go to somebody and 
that may be depenfled upon to 
grow great in the coming years. 
Best of all, it brings new life into 
its selling scheme. It introduces 
the element of fight. A little 
leaven can change the whole lump. 
This company, therefore, is bound 
to be all the better because it has 
invaded the oil burner field. It 
may not especially need the profits 
it doubtless will gain; but it can 
well afford to learn and assimilate 
the lessons it will be taught. Not 
even the great know all there is 
to be known about selling. 

It may even pay an organization 
once in a while to create selling 
problems if none of any particular 
moment exists. In this way it can 
make sure that it is actually alive. 
A sales department’s arteries are 
not going to harden so long as it is 
in the thick of some kind of fight. 


In August, = 
PRINTERS INK 
tional Poster MoNTHLY inaugu- 

Gallery rated the policy 
of reproducing on its cover each 
month in full color a representa- 
tive poster being used in some for- 
eign country. Since that time, 
there have been reproduced twenty 
posters, each from a different na- 
tion with no nation repeated. The 
schedule of covers for the future 
shows that there are still other 
countries whose poster art is to 
be shown before it is necessary to 
go back and call upon certain na- 
tions again for posters. 

The countries represented to 
date have been France, England, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Australia, Japan, Germany, 
Denmark, Spain, Austria, Canada, 
Sweden, Poland, India, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Hawaii, Belgium and the 
United States. Posters from Ar- 
gentina, Egypt, Morocco, Algiers 
and others are in prospect. 

This truly imposing list is an 
excellent demonstration of the uni- 
versality of advertising. Not many 
years ago it would have been next 
to impossible to have secured ac- 
ceptable posters from many of the 
countries which are now realizing 
the value of advertising. While 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has con- 
centrated on the poster, this form 
of advertising is only one of the 
many which have been carried on 
to a new stage of perfection as 
each country has realized the im- 
portance and necessity of advertis- 
ing. 

The American may, of course, 
look upon this development with 
some complacency. There is no 
doubt that American advertisers by 
their development of this impor- 
tant phase of modern merchandis- 
ing have done a great deal to set 
the example and break the path for 
the foreign manufacturer. A study 
of foreign advertising, however, is 
likely to shake complacency since it 
is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that as foreign advertising 
develops, the competition between 
it and American advertising will 
grow keener. 

The Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
international gallery of posters 
has served several purposes. First, 
it has shown America what truly 
excellent work in the poster me- 
dium is being done. We hope that 
in this way it has played its part 
in bringing to American advertis- 
ers a little better appreciation of 
the necessities of this medium. 
Second, it has served to point out 
the universality of advertising. 
Third, it has shown the American 
manufacturer and his advertising 
agent that in order to keep step 
with modern merchandising ll 
over the world they must continue 
to hold the place of leadership that 
they have held in the past. This 
place can be maintained only by 
a realization of the necessity of 
advance and by a vigorous prose- 
cution of those policies which will 
keep American advertising in the 
front position. 
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Advertising Club News 


Discusses the “Perfect 
Solicitation” 

That every magazine has at least one 

rfect group to which it can direct 
its solicitation was a point brought out 
by Philip Kobbé, New York advertising 
counsel, in a talk on the “Perfect Solic- 
itation”’ before the Magazine Group of 
the Advertising Club of New York last 
week. This perfect group results from 
the structure of the magazine, Mr. 
Kobbé explained and an advisable pro- 
cedure for a magazine is to classify 
its. prospects first into this group and 
then to ask “Who are our next best 
prospects?’ and so on through classifi- 
cations of less importance. Concentrat- 
ing on these classes in the order of 
their importance, Mr. Kobbé thought, 
would make for the “perfect solicita- 
tion.” 

*x* * * 


Baltimore Club Adds Three 


New Departmentals 

Three new departmentals have been 
organized by the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore. They are the advertisers’ 
conference, with Charles G. Reigner as 
chairman; retail advertising and mer- 
chandising, C. L. Lacy, chairman, and 
business council, C. H. Kroneberger, 
chairman. 

At a recent election of officers of the 
present departmentals, David Lampe, 
was made chairman of the advertising 
agency departmental; F. J. Sendelbach, 
direct mail, and George Santee, sales 
managers’. 

* * * 


E. P. Corbett Heads 
Dayton Club 


Edgar P. Corbett, of the advertising 
department of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Day- 
ton, Ohio. He succeeds William  T. 
White, who has accepted a_ position 
with the Hahn Stores, New York. Mr. 
Corbett is secretary of the Fifth District 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

ef @ 


Rochester Bureau Appoints 


New Directors 

Roland O. Roberts, general manager 
of Weed & Company, Ernest E. Gors- 
line, general manager of Scrantom’s, 
Inc., and Edward Forman, of the B. 
Forman Company, were appointed di- 
rectors of the Better Business Bureau 
of Rochester, N. Y., at its annual 
meeting. The Rochester Bureau, in its 
annual report, stated it had handled an 
average of twenty-five inquiries per day. 

x* * * 


Dorothy Higgins has resigned as edi- 
tor of “Advertising Women,” the pub- 
lication of the League of Advertising 
Women of New York, Inc. She has 
edited the publication for more than two 


years. 


Aurora Club Has Membershi; 


Drive 
The Advertising Club of Aurora, II! 
has started a membership drive to in 
crease its membership to 200. N. | 
Reuland is in charge of the member 
ship committee. 

n American elm tree is to be 
planted, March 7, by the Aurora clu! 
on the campus of the Sacramento, 
Calif., Junior College in complianc« 
with the request of the Advertising 
Club of Sacramento which has asked 
all clubs of the world to send trees. 

* 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Holds Annual Dance 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women held its thirteenth annual dinne: 
dance recently in a Chinese atmosphere 
The program was printed in the forn 
of a Chinese scroll, while the ballroom 
was decorated with tapestries, joss 
houses and bamboo murals. Mary J. 
Denton was chairman of the dinner 
dance committee with Martha P. Min- 
ter, assisting. Over 800 people attended 

es 6 S 


Financial Advertisers Choose 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The board of directors of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, at its recent 
mid-year conference, decided upon At- 
lanta as the meeting place for its 1929 
annual convention. The meeting will 
be held from October 30 to November 2 


Bakers’ Supply Houses Adopt 
Standard Catalog 


A standard size catalog, of 734 by 
10% inches, has been decided upon by 
the National Association of Bakers’ 
Supply Houses, Chicago, as being the 
most practical from the standpoint oi 
utility and economy. As a result of its 
investigation, the association has recom 
mended to its members that such a cat- 
alog be adopted. 

Among the other organizations which 
recommend a catalog of this size are: 
The Bureau of Standards, division of 
the Department of Commerce, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Na 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
Automotive Equipment Association, Na 
tional Paper Trade Association and the 
United Typothetae. 


P. F. Holden Joins Clarence 
Sullivan & Company 


P. F. Holden, formerly with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and the. General 
Motors Corporation, has joined Clar- 
ence Sullivan, financial advertising, Ch 
cago, to take charge of a general sales 
—— department which has recently 
een added. Mr. Holden will be vice- 
resident of the organization, which now 
Cocomes Clarence Sullivan & Company. 
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ane About the Field 

forn " ‘ 

= this New Journal will Serve 

r 2. 

Min- HREE distinct, yet inseparably related departments go into 

ded the making of the unified field which the new journal, Heat- 
ING, PIPING AND Air CONDITIONING will serve. 

S f ; , : 

- Heating, as applied to the larger and industrial types of construc- 

tion—hotels and office buildings, hospitals and schools, libraries 

— and museums, industrial buildings, churches, auditoriums, theatres, 

“on etc., and district heating—will be covered in all of its technical 

1929 detail and in its practical applications. 

© 2. Piping, as used industrially for the conduction of steam, air, 
water, gas, oil, process liquids and semi-fluid liquids, solids in 

opt suspension and for refrigeration and hydraulic uses, will also be 
studied and discussed by the nation’s leading authorities in each 

thy issue of the new journal. 

AL Air Conditioning is a comparatively new department of the field 


the but has grown, in a short time, to tremendous proportions. In 
of its applications to human health and to industrial processes, it too, 
an will receive the careful attention of the best engineers working 
cat- in it. 


hich The engineers and contractors concerned with the design, in- 
are: stallation and maintenance of heating, piping and air condition- 
Be: ing systems and equipment compose the reader field to which this 
Na paper is addressed. 

NS The vast buying power represented in this field, is, for the first 


the time, made available to advertisers through a single medium in 
the presentation of HEATING, Pipinc AND AiR CONDITIONING. 





neal eal Heating ‘Piping age 
“| “qd Air Conditioning ” 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 
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In 1920, 90 per cent of the output of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
was distributed through hospitals or on doctors’ prescrip- 
tions by dispensing druggists. 





Then the Squibb advertising campaign started. By the 
third year the appropriation ran into seven figures. For 
a house of high professional standing and noted for its 
conservatism Squibb grasped and applied up-to-the-min- 
ute marketing methods with almost unmatched rapidity. : 


hat 3 
Its executives had little time to spare during those precedent sa 
breaking days. Nevertheless, they found sufficient time to fur- 
nish Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly with information 
used in more than 20* extended editorial references. Execu- 
tives bearing the following titles contributed the helpful facts 
contained in these articles: 





Merch: 
President ndustr 
Vice-President een | 
General Sales Manager ecaus 
Chief, Promotion and Publicity + 
se of 


The field of merchandising was virgin territory so far as Squibb JW eick« 
was concerned. Yet each move had to be plotted out in advance figer, 5 
with the utmost precision. A single false step might mean the fheads | 
loss of professional good-will. Out of this melting pot have 





ry Pri 

A list of these articles may be had on request. The ri 
list furnishes the titles of the articles and the dates of 
issues and page numbers on which they will be found. 
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Number Seven of a Series 
This Week 























erchandisers 


ome merchandising experiences tried and true—experiences 
rom which all industry can profit. Such, for example, as the 


Some Experiences with ‘‘Weeks”’ 


y Ss Designing a Really Effective Package 
. = Adding Sales Value to the Sample Package 
or lis 
-min- This Squibb Contest Brought 125,000 Entries 


idity, What Squibb Has Discovered About Window Displays 
-~ 3 Years of Advertising Did for Squibb’s 65- Year Old Trade-Mark 


edent Completing the Sales Organization by Adding an Auxiliary Force 


o fur- apts ' , ee 
How Squibb Keeps New Salesmen from Slipping 


nation 
ixecu- Helping Dealers Sell More to Each Customer 
- facts How to Fight the Summer Slump 





Merchandising ideas are not limited in their application by 
ndustrial boundaries. The plans Squibb has worked out have 
een put to profitable use in businesses far removed. And 
recause the house of Squibb recognizes the flexibility of mer- 
handising experiences, it subscribes for six copies of Printers’ 
nk Weekly and four copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly for the 
se of its executives. Among the readers are Theodore 
quibb fWeicker, First Vice-President, R. D. Keim, general sales man- 
vance Jager, S. H. Conover, assistant general sales manager, and other 
n thefheads of departments. 
have 
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NE hundred prize-winning 

salesmen stepped up to the 
stage, during the recent regional 
Frigidaire convention held in New 
York, to receive bags of gold con- 
taining $100 each. These were the 
outstanding sales makers among 
Frigidaire distributors in the East- 
ern section of the country. 

Among those 100 salesmen were 
represented just about every type 
of masculinity. There were fat 
men and lean, tall and short, men 
who apparently were extremely 
aggressive and men who were 
surely timid, men who seemed to 
know exactly what to say to the 
sales executive who distributed 
the bags of gold and men who 
were tongue-tied. 

It is many years ago since the 
Schoolmaster employed men for 
selling jobs. He remembers clearly, 
however, that in those days he 
used to be quite convinced that 
merely by looking at a man he 
could tell whether or not he had 
selling ability. And there are any 
number of sales executives who 
think the same way today. They 
glance at an applicant for a sales 
position and merely because he is 
too fat or too lean, too short or 
too tall, they promptly decide that 
he could never make a successful 
salesman. 

Of course physical characteris- 
tics do play a part in determining 
a man’s future as a salesman. But 
that procession of 100 successful 
Frigidaire salesmen has convinced 
the Schoolmaster that this part is 
a decidedly minor one. There is no 
doubt at all in his mind that what 
a salesman stuffs into his head is 
vastly more important than what 
he stuffs into a suit of clothes. 

— 


Two incidents have _ recently 
been brought to the attention of 
the Schoolmaster, which show 
how the bad discredits the good, 
especially in advertising. They 


both deal with private labels and 
trade-marks which are the out- 
ward and visible signs of the ac- 
tual purchase of goods, or of ser- 
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vices rendered, and serve as an 
identification of a legitimate busi- 
ness transaction. When these tran- 
sactions are faked, it soon dis- 
credits the legitimate transactions 
and hurts the concerns involved. 

Nearly all the smart hotels in 
Europe have discontinued putting 
their labels on hand baggage, te- 
cause the idea was killed through 
a tourist agency selling books of 
those labels for $1. The news 
quickly spread until the people 
who had traveled all over Europe 
felt ashamed to be classed with 
those who had plastered their bag- 
gage with these fake labels, and 
refused to let the hotels put any 
more on their luggage. 

The same thing also happened 
when it became possible to buy 
the labels and trade-marks of the 
prominent dressmakers and have 
them sewn into clothes purchased 
at inferior places. It seriously 
hurt the trade of these dress- 
makers to have ill-fitting and 
shabby garments flaunting their 
names. As a result, a number of 
the better stores no longer put any 
marks of identification on their 
merchandise, simply because that 
means of advertising has been 
closed to them. 

These two incidents should be 
carefully considered by members 
of the Class who are contemplat- 
ing using testimonial advertising, 
from the angle that fraudulent, 
untruthful testimonials will drive 
out the good kind, because people 
of standing and character will not 
want to be classed with those who 
are less scrupulous. 

* * * 


Gone, or at least going, are the 
days of  stiff-mecked treatment 
of legitimate callers at business of- 
fices. 

A man who was waiting for a 
few minutes recently in the recep- 
tion room of the Timken-Detroit- 
Axle Company to see E. V. Walsh, 
the sales manager, tells the School- 
master of a placard, prominently 
displayed on the wall, which at- 
tracted his attention. It read: 
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$2,700,000 Market 
for SHOES.... 


135,000 Rotarians . . . leading business and 
professional men who must be well dressed 
“from the ground up”... spend that much 
annually for shoes alone . . . based on the con- 
servative estimate of $20.00 each per year. 


HERE will you find a single group of men that 

W\ you would rather reach with your sales message 
(if you manufacture shoes)? . . . men of 

means and influence . . . men who want good shoes 


and can afford them . . . who provide for the even 
greater footwear needs of wives and children. 


And where could you reach such an important group at 
so low a cost as in the ROTARIAN ... .. their 
own publication, which they read with greater care, and 
with greater confidence, than any general medium? 


If you manufacture men’s clothing, you may safely mul- 
tiply the shoe figures by 25, to determine your 
ROTARIAN market. If you manufacture automobiles, 
multiply them by 50. Whatever your product or your 
service . . . it's a worth-while market, easily ac- 
cessible. 


Color, too, at surprisingly small 


extra cost. We'll cheerfully 
give you detailed information. 


ROTARIAN 
213 W. West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


—-The Magazine of Service~ 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE J. K. EVANS & ASSOCIATES 
7 West Sixteenth Street Western Pacific Building 


New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOOK 


AND 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS 


Whose Leases 
Expire May Ist 


Will find it worth their 
while to inspect the offices 
for rent at 





386 
FOURTH AVE. 


At 27th Street 


Opposite the New York 
Life Building 


HESE offices are very 
Tiight, as nearly every foot 
is within 30 feet of windows. 

They are readily divided, 
with windows for all depart- 
ments. 


Many prominent publishers 
and book dealers are already 
established in this building. 

A choice of offices is avail- 
able, ranging from small units 
to an entire floor. 


Call at the building or 
communicate with 


SPEAR & CO., Inc. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
Ashland 4200 


Or Your Own Broker 
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We do not like to be kept waiting 
ourselves. Please do not hesitate to 
ask how long it will be before you can 
see your man, or ask a second time if 
necessary. Our information desk is a 
co-operation, not a defense. 


The italics are the School- 
master’s. These words, to his no- 
tion, convey an instructive idea to 
those organizations—in the minor- 
ity, happily—who compel callers to 
blast their way into the inner off- 
ces or to use no mean diplomatic 
selling ability to gain the same end. 

“T don’t suppose,” Mr. Walsh 
remarked, when complimented on 
the card, “that we are any more 
courteous than anybody else. Our 
time is valuable, we always have 
more than we can do, and do not 
welcome interruptions. I suppose 
as many time-wasters and general 
nuisances call here as can be seen 
in almost any organization. But 
this is a flimsy excuse for high-hat 
tactics in dealing with the general 
run of callers. An expert recep- 
tion clerk, such as ours, can be de- 
pended upon to head off most of 
the unwanted ones. And as to 
those whom we really should see— 
well, their time is probably as val- 
uable to them as ours is to us 
Our information desk, therefore, is 
as much for their convenience as 
for ours.” 

e.@ s 

This probably will be good read- 
ing for a Chicago friend of the 
Schoolmaster—a food products 
manufacturer who solemnly de- 
clares he had to wait four weeks 
in New York recently to see a cer- 
tain chain-store buyer. 

“There was no question of sell- 
ing involved,” he says. “We have 
a standing order from this chain 
and the merchandise was going out 
regularly. But there were certain 
things I had to take up with this 
buyer. I went there on Monday and 
found his time for seeing salesmen 
was Tuesday. Next day I was 
told that ‘Mr. Blank is not seeing 
anybody today.’ And so it was 
for four weeks. I did some work 
in the interim, of course, but the 
net result was that I had to stay 
in New York nearly a month to 
do what I should have accom- 
plished in two weeks or less.” 

All of which, if true—which it 
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This Display Stand is playing an im- 
portant part in the introduction of 
Talon Slide Fasteners to the retail trade 


Our thorough analysis of display problems, 
our careful designing, and quality manufac 
turing, combine to produce Metal Display 
Stands that Gain Preferred Position — and 


keep it —for the articles they display 


||| H0nnriiitiss 


“Merchandise Well Displayed 
is Half Sold” 
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RESIGN 


—effective April first. Some 
advertiser, some agency— 
you, perhaps—may then 
command my services. 


Four years of agency 
work and, to date, four 
years as assistant advertis- 
ing manager of a sizeable 
company permit me to 
offer thoroughly competent 


h 
mer ng 





Every form of publicity 
expression—from diminu- 
tive rate holder to massive 
convention display has 
been pl dand 
by me and under my super- 
vision. My ideas have been 

ublished ep eyed in 
Printers’ 1 Ink; other adver- 
tising publicationsand 
conclaves have publicly 
commended examples of 
my cam 


I offer to the assignment 
of managing a department 
or of contacting a group of 
accounts a mind and hand 
thoroughly trained in the 
intricacies of advertising. 

ion is of 
dary consideration. I seek 
the most promising, most 
congenial position. 


M.D.G., Printers’ Ink, N.Y. 




















$50 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of send- 
ing a first-class house organ, 
edited by William Feather, to 250 
selected customers and prospects. 
Get prices for larger quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building: Cleveland, Ohio 





















PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketch 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 
FR a advice, l'terature, 
wentor’s Recording Blank. 
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probably is—means that an addi- 
tional selling cost is put on that 
manufacturer’s products which he 
likely will try to make somebody 
pay. 

Members of the Class doubtless 
will agree that the Timken-Detroit 
method is immeasurably the better 
of the two. 

* * * 

During last week’s meeting of 
the Class, the Schoolmaster men- 
tioned that a student who is so- 
journing in a little village in 
Oregon wrote: “You’ve been ‘little’ 
for fifteen or sixteen years that I 
know of. Isn’t it about time you 
‘growed up’”? 

The Class was asked what it 
thought. Should the Schoolmaster 
drop the adjective “Little” from in 
front of his title at the head of 
this department in Printers’ INK? 
Or should he not? 

John H. Hawley, of the Hawley 
Advertising Company, replies as 
follows: 


I enrolled in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
Class when I was a cub-solicitor for 
the Evening Post. 

I don’t think I was ever suspended 
for more than a few weeks at a time 
since I entered. In the years I studied 
under The Little Schoolmaster it seems 
to me he covered about every phase of 
advertising from kindergarten to post- 
graduate work that would make Mr. 
Einstein dizzy. 

e of the most attractive -charac- 
teristics of advertising is its eternal 
youth despite its age. I don’t care 
whether The Schoolmaster is little or 
whether he has a beard like Moses so 
long as he keeps on helping advertis- 
ing men to think straighter. 

y Sener x to the Little Schoolmaster! 











Can your products 


be used as premiums? 


A successful premium Sales Manager 
is now in a position to take on represen- 
tation for one or two additional manu- 
facturers who seek volume premium 
business. Now directing premium 
activities for several nationally known 
concerns..... 


Correspondence is invited only from 
ibl fi whose goods 





are adapted to geumiunn ete. 
CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 


For over 20 years the largest mercantile 
and publishing houses using premiums 
have purchased goods t this office. 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY, Book Division, | 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 


Please send me for 10 days’ free examination, postpaid, the four-volume Advertisers’ | 
Encyolopedia, buckram binding, gold stamped. I'll look over the volumes and if en- | 
tirely satisfied, within 10 days after their receipt, I'll send you only $1, and $2 a 
month thereafter for seven months, only $15 in all. Otherwise I'll return the books 
and that will end the matter. P.—379 | 







| 

| 

| 

| 

| TOD ccc dcnccges ccbescnedcuscdsseccccnvcecccegeccencceccnccocecvonenecessncesgoses | 

| GRE BBR FOB a 0.0.5 0 ccd 0c csedsSsesd dee coc ceded da dwhnedes d Gods cvbancdecesnessooembe | 

| Gp OD Gens wc wct st cc ccwe cvoccestnescop ceccqasbuscheebessséaestévebesoeaccbesens | 

: FRR ccccccnvccccccsqecccnsectesnsecets seb cccenpessacencenoceseseeesasececscsosebes | 

| | 
(Outside continental United States | 

| and Canada, cash with order.) l 

| _ _ Examine—FREE!_ = 


If you are an— 
—dAgency Staff Member 
—Advertising Manager 
—Service Bureau Copy Man 
—Newspaper Man 


You have 
to get results! 


—to stimulate and plan advertising campaigns that are successful; to 
write copy that brings your advertisers back time after time, to persuade 
merchants, sales organizations, manufacturers, business men, to take space 
in your publication. You know the fundamentals now—but a concise 
fund of proven advertising whys and hows on which you can draw at a 
moment’s notice will often give the pivotal idea you’ve been groping for— 
turn failure into success. That’s why the Advertisers’ Encyclopedia will 
be a profitable investment for you. 


™ Layouts, type faces, language, the facts 
2,484 Fact Packed Pages of you need to understand the “salesology’’ 


Usable Information of human nature—are plainly shown. 
Special sections tell how to select me- 
diums, plan. campaigns, write copy for 
magazines, newspapers; mail sales; bill- 
boards, trade, and class publications. 


A§ you turn over the pages of this 
Advertisers’ Encyclopedia you will 
find right ways of advertising—how to 
gage the size and power of your mar- 
ket; actual percentage of gross income Written by Starch, Poffenberger, Herr- 
to spend on publicity. Sales appeals, old, and Brewster—you can depend 
the advertising problems of investment upon this Encyclopedia; 2,484 pages, 


houses, manufacturing concerns, whole- 322 tables, 335 successful advertisements 
sale houses, chain stores, department analyzed. EXAMINE free. Mail coupon 
stores, and so on—all are fully analyzed. above today—now. 


Examine these 4,568 resultful advertising IDEAS— 
FREE—Mail the handy coupon above NOW! 
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Sales Agency 


Long-established New York 
organization of four salesmen 
now covering the East for 
producer of a Syndicated 
Advertising Service in one re- 
tail line, seeks an additional 
proposition that would work 
in with our present one. Can 
show you untisual sales record. 
Only sound, sizable concern 
considered. Please give full 
details. Address “X,” Box 
136, Printers’ Ink. 











ASSISTANT SALESMANAGER 


AND 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 


Rapidly growing Western man- 
ufacturer of nationally known 
and advertised products that sell 
direct, but principally through 
road salesmen, need the services 
of a man with experience in 
intensive sales methods and in 
developing, coaching and train- 
ing salesmen, preparing appro- 
priate sales literature, etc. An 
excellent opportunity for a wide- 
awake, forward-looking young 
executive. Give age, experi- 
ence, educational qualifications 
and ideas of salary. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
“Y,” Box 137, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Wanted for a large national medi- 
um. Preferably a single man, be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 30 years; 
understanding of national advertis- 
ing vital; experience not necessary, 
but must have had sales or mer- 
chandising experience for a period 
of years. 

Address by letter, giving names of 
former employers; state whether 
employed or not at present; give 
age, height, nationality, religion, 
married or single, college or high 
school training. 

Fine opportunity if applicant is 
willing to work hard for good posi- 
tion; none other need write; all 
communications will be considered 
confidential; straight salary. Ad- 
dress “‘N,”’ Box 131, Printers’ Ink. 
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And F. J. Ross, of the F. J 
Ross Company, rises to remark: 


The “Little Schoolmaster” has bee: 
an interesting feature of Printers’ Ink 
for a long time. It is still interesting 
As a feature it is secondary with you 
I see no reason or need for a chang< 
in the title of this department. 


Next heard from is R. F. R. 
Huntsman, of R. F. R. Huntsman, 
Inc. He says: 


Inasmuch as “The Little School- 
master” renders the same relative ser 
vice today that it always has given, | 
see. no advantage or even excuse for a 
new designation. 

“The Little Schoolmaster’” hasn't 
grown up; he just has grown more im- 
portant. 

You wouldn’t call him “The Peda 
gogue,” and for the reason that he the: 
would not be “The Little Schoolmaster’ 
any more. 

Why try to “paint the lily’? 

“The Little Schoolmaster” is one of 
the most interesting members of th¢ 
Printers’ Ink family. 

May he never grow up! 


Finally, S. Roland Hall, presi- 
dent of S. Roland Hall and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., gets to his feet and 
tersely remarks: “I am inclined to 
think that the adjective ‘little’ could 
be dropped very appropriately from 
the Schoolmaster department.” 

Unless later returns change the 
vote of the Class, it appears that 
the Schoolmaster is destined to re- 
main “little.” 


C. K. Woodbridge with Prince 
& Whiteley 


C. K. Woodbridge, formerly president 
of the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
has returned to New York and is now 
with the Prince & Whiteley Company, 
New York, financial and_ industrial 
engineers, 


Newark, N. Je Agency 
Appoints C, Ferris 
Clinton S. Ferris 4, ‘been appointed 
in charge of copy of the Frederick N 
Sommer Advertising Agency, Newark, 
i. J. He formerly was advertising 
manager of The Zapon Company, 

Stamford, Conn. 





WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experiences as free- 
lance advertising writer. Small jobs to 
thousand-dollar fees pioneering original 
copy. Gives name and prices. Explor- 
ing undiscovered advertising material 
Putting story lure in booklets. House- 
organ writing. How he found his oppor- 
tunities. $1.50 postpaid. E. M. Woolley 
Associates, Passaic, N. J. 
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Lily and Tulip Cup Concerns 


Merged 

The Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation has 
een organized through the merger of the 
— Cup Corporation, College Point, 
. Y., manufacturer of Tulip paper 
alk Nestrite containers and other spe- 
ialties, and the Public Service Cup Com- 
vany, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Lily cups and Paktite paper containers. 

Henry Nias, president and general 
nanager of the Public Service Cup Com- 
pany, will be president and general 
manager of the Lily-Tulip Corporation 
ind Simon Bergman, president of the 
lulip Cup Corporation, will be chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The advertising account of the Lily- 
Tulip Corporation will be directed by 
the New York office of Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, Inc., advertising agency. 


Mail-Order Sales for February 
Show Gain 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, for Feb- 
ruary, report sales of $27,741,412, 
against $23,842,036 for February, 1928, 
in increase of 16.4 per cent. Sales for 
the first two months of this year 
amounted to $57,012,692, against $48,- 
182,184 for the first two months of last 
year, an increase of 18.6 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, for 
February, report sales of $18,655,270, 
against $14,750,080 for February, 1928, 
in increase of 28.1 per cent. Sales for 
the first two months of this year 
mounted to $36,784,106, against $27, 


75,550, an increase of 32.4 per cent. 


Change on Sheridan, Wyo., 
“Post-Enterprise” 


Ralph Blackledge has been appointed 
lvertising manager of the Sheridan, 
Wyo., Post-Enterprise to succeed his 
rother, V. R. Blackledge, who has 
started his own commercial printing 
shop, specializing in advertising, at that 
ity. 


Who Wants Me ? 


\dvertising, sales-promotion and mail- 
rder man—now employed as star copy 








man with a 4A advertising agency—de- 


ires a connection of responsibility with 
ilvertising agency or manufacturer. Have 
ten-year record of achievement for pro- 
lucing business on a profitable basis, Can 
levelop practical plans; create effective 
ampaigns; originate striking illustrations 
nd write refreshingly persuasive copy— 
he kind that palpitates with human in- 
‘rest, sticks tenaciously to the major sales 
ngle and bores in. American; Christian; 
ige 36; salary — Who wants me? 
ddress ‘“‘Z,’ ox 138, Printers’ Ink. 
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OO0Q000000000 
For Hire—— 


The services of a capable man. 
Initial salary at least $75 a 
week for a reasonable trial. 
Outline your requirements and 
exchange particulars with— 


Will W. Zimmer 
550 West 158th St., N. Y. City 


He offers commonsense and 
twenty years of widely varied 
experience in Chicago, New 
York, and traveling in advertis- 
ing, publishing and sales work. 


American. Gentile. Single. Active. 


OO0000000000 


To An Agency With 
Big Ambitions 


and sound finances; but not enough 
qualified man-power — 





A nationally known organizer 
and writer, —high earning status, 
will devote his skill and experience at a 
small salary in exchange for an executive 
office and a fair participation in net 
profits. 


This man is a university graduate, with 
friends and contacts of the most impor- 
tant type. 


Address “W,” Box 135 Printers’ Ink. 













WANTED— 
An Advertising Manager 









We want an advertising man 
or woman with ideas who has 
a successful record in first 
quality, high class women’s 
wear and accessories. Our 
store is pre-eminent in its 
field. State experience, age 
and salary expected. All re- 
plies held strictly confidential. 
Address Box 589, Detroit 
News, Detroit, Mich. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Who Wants More Business?—We know 
the business-paper field. We can produce 
for an established paper or group seeking 
increased advertising in eastern territory. 
Box 375, Printers’ Ink. o 
PUBLISHER WILL SELL estab- 
lished trade-paper, outright or part 
interest, located New York. $1,000 
cash required. Box 399, P. I. 











MANUFACTURER 
WANTED 


A publicity firm of assured ability 
seeks manufacturer who desires ap- 
Nop methods of promotion pub- 
icity that guarantee increased 
profits. Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


SAVE MONEY 


on your printing. Get our prices. Complete 
campaigns handled. Ideas created. Copy 
written for folders, booklets, letters, etc., 
15 years’ experience. Submit your prob- 
lems for FREE analysis. Answer this 
advertisement on your letter-head, and we 
will send you FREE 100 business cards 
with your name done in “tintography.” 
CORRECT PRINTING COMPANY 
Center and Grand Sts., New York City 


PUBLISHER’S ASSOCIATE 
Last October I established in Washington, 
D. C., Consumer Publications, Inc., with 
four books. At the same time I started 
The Washington Consumers Guild, Inc. 
I am now planning the organization of 
The National Consumers Guild. The 
publishing corporation is a private cor- 
poration for profit, and has an excellent 
opportunity to make plenty of it. Through 
the Guild organizations a big market 
for the Publishing Com y’s books and 
proposed magazines will be developed. 
I want to give about three-fourths of 
my time to the Guild work, and want 
an associate to direct the publishing 
business. Some capital, full time and 
residence in Washington required. 

E. C. Riegel, Consumer Publications, Inc. 
16 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 


PROMOTION MAN for large circulation 
magazine in specialized field. Splendid 
opportunity with a fast-growing publica- 
tion for a man with ideas and the ability 
to present them. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 


Centrally Located Manufacturers — of 
Advertising Specialties, Calendars, Signs 
and Leather Goods have an excellent 
opening for a seasoned sales executive, 
competent to take complete charge of 
Sales Department or act as assistant. Ex- 
perience in this line an advantage, but 
not considered necessary. Applicant's in- 
quiry will be treated in strict confidence. 
Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 




















Experienced young man to plan and 
write all types of direct-mail campaigns 
for Texas agency. Must know m ics 
of engraving and printing. He need not 
be a salesman, but will frequently con- 
tact accounts. Send samples and full de- 
tails to Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 


HOSIERY EDITOR WANTED 
Are you qualified to write intelligently 
on Hosiery both from a mill and a re- 
tail and wholesale standpoint? Position 
editorial staff awaits you. Give all facts 
and references first letter. Confidential. 
Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST to take charge of art depart- 
ment of Texas agency placing national 
accounts. He must be well above aver- 
age, young, experienced, fast and versa- 
tile, good dry brush man, and willing to 
work hard for a future that will be worth 
his best efforts. Send samples and _ full 
particulars to Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN—A young man, experi- 
enced in layout. Must be a competent, 
all-style letterer. A fine opportunity for 
advancement with an agency 3 hours 
from New York, in a city of 150,000. 
Send a few samples, with details of your 
experience, age, and minimum salary ex- 
pected. Box 385, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Bright, ambitious young man 
to handle correspondence in lithograph 
establishment. Experience in lithograph 
company or advertising agency prefer- 
red. Splendid chance to familiarize your- 
self with business and earn advance- 
ment. State in confidence complete de- 
tails about yourself in first letter. Box 
386, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—young man interested in 
newspaper work, lifetime oppo tunity 
with national organization, must be ex- 
pert stenographer and typist and not 
averse to figure analyzation. Some travel 
with general management executive, New 
York headquarters. Accompany first 
letter with photograph and briefly state 
education, experience, nationality, _ re- 
ligion, salary. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN 


An aggressive, fast growing seed com- 
pany, located in Southern Texas, offers 
an opportunity to a man experienced in 
sales and advertising work. 
_ He should have experience in manag- 
ing and stimulating part and full time 
agents. Must have proven ability to 
write effective sales literature and letters. 
Personal sales experience of advantage. 

He is probably now making from 
$3,600 to $5,000, with some Company 
——. catering to the farm trade. 

e is anxious to make a connection with 
a responsible company that offers him 
a bigger opportunity. 

Give full particulars first letter. Re- 
plies kept strictly confidential. 

Box 401, Printers’ Ink 
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COPY WRITER—With experience in 
coal, lumber, milk and kindred lines. 
For — in city of 150,000, three 
hours from New York. Give full details 
of experience, age, education, salary ex- 
pect Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED—a small, well 
r established, recognized advertising agency 
n New York City, with first-rate crea- 
tive talent, desires a business getter. 
Partnership arrangement without any 
investment open to a real producer. 
Write in full detail. Our staff knows of 
this ad. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE TOASTMASTER, quarterly maga- 
zine for public speakers requiring humor. 
Endorsed by Senator Capper. $1 per year; 
30c a copy. No. 2 ready. 323 North 
Citrus Ave., Los Angeles. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


At Liberty on Account of a Merge— 
Man, 30, married. Advertising, promo- 
tion, circulation manager or t. 
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CIRCULATION MAN SEEKS perma- 
nent connection. Ten years’ magazine and 
newspaper experience, subscription and 
newsstand. Both independent and news 
company distribution. Box 397, I. 


MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE 
14 years’ experience pricing, zoning, cor- 
respondence, order work and editing cat- 
alog. Age 40. Available in 30 days. Box 
380, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE—Experienced artist who 
can create, visualize or supervise for 
agency, advertising dept. or publi: 
Knowledge of production. Part-time re- 
ferred. N. Y. or Brooklyn, Box 377, 


FASHION ARTIST 
Versatile— Distinctive Booklets— Covers 
—all mediums—seecks good opening where 
ability will be appreciated. Salary sec- 
ondary to opportunity. Box 376, P. I 


Advertising Solicitor 
Available. Thoroughly experienced. Desires 


connection with reliable publisher. Good 
appearance. References. Box 383, P. I. 

















If you have anything to offer communi- 
cate with Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—who has written 
fine copy and sales letters, sold direct 
mail, managed ady. dept. of mail-order 
house, produced radio programs. Univer- 
sity trained. Box 404 Printers’ Ink. 


——, Production Assistant 
Young man, 22, 2% years’ experience, 
wishes position as assistant to mechan- 
ical production manager of advertising 
agency, New York City Box 400 P 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor 
Now employed. Seeks connection with rep- 
utable publisher. Seven years in Eastern 
territory contacting principal advertisers 
and agencies. Highest references. 33 
years old and married. Box 387, P. I. 


Can He Use— 


A House Organ Editor 


with experience, originality, and vigor? 
University trained, and at present edit- 
ing sserchendising’ and personal Ls 
for large publication. Box 394, 


Assistant to Account Executive or 
Advertising Manager—(Now employed) 
Young woman who has had department 
store and agency experience. Brimful of 
good. ideas, odegtalite and convincing 
copy-writer. Knows roduction, can make 
layouts. Will consider “glorified” secre- 
taryship, knows stenography. Box 395, P. I. 


Available In Western — York 
Advertising and sales manager. Force- 
ft il, indefatigable. Nine years’ experience 
n the promotion of sales with National 
Advertings, Agency, and Publication. 
Now operating own agency with remark- 
able record in Marketing Radio Broad- 
casting Space. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


An Executive Secretary 

oung woman with wide classical and com- 
I nercial training. Diversified experience 
with large publishing organization. Can 
¢ invaluable to editor or director. High- 
speed, accurate stenographer. Position 
wanted where personality, tact and execu- 
tive ability can be utilized. Box 390, P. I. 


























PUBLISHER~MANAGER — Analytical 
thinker with financial head and executive 
ability can paper make money. 
Practical ideas. Successful record news- 
apers and trade papers. 40. Single. 
easonable salary with bonus or percent- 
age. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—9 years’ experience in 
direct mail work, including copywriting, 
layouts, sales and collection letters. Thor- 
oughly familiar with production of print- 
ing, engravings and advertising. Am 
married, 30 years of age, and available 
immediately. What have you to offer? 
Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


An Expert Practical Printer — with 
fifteen years’ office experience, as general 
manager, thorough knowledge of engrav- 
ings, paper and bindings—a competent 
buyer—seeks connection with advertis- 
ing concern, private oy or modern 
printing house doing high grade work. 
Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE—Unsatisfactorily employed 
desires ——e ° Well educated along tech- 
nical lines. Eighteen years’ experience in 
two positions comprehending advertisin, 
and domestic and foreign distribution of 
technical products and supervision of 
manufacturing, credits, advertising, sales 
and price and cost accounting. Box 174, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


a ANALYSIS, RESEARCH 
R EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

A Bk Dartmouth man, 30, Protestant, 

high type, nine years’ exp. 4A advertising 

agency, sales, and publication representa- 

tive; splendid record, desires connection 

substantial company best management. 

— chain-store organization, banking or 
lisher preferred. Box 405, P. 1. 


LET ME WRITE COPY FOR YOU 


on a spare-time basis. I am now on 
the copy staff of a big national account 

t pays unusually well, but I am 
going to get married this fall and I 
need additional capital to finance the 
venture. Skilled | ayout man. I can 
write on almost any subject. Address 
Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Pocket Picture 
Show Sells Them 


the Unseen Values 
















When the sale depends on bringing out hidden superiorities that 
make all the differences in results, salesmen need and welcome 
help that makes prospects see what you mean. 


Outstanding sales organizations are finding that the Jam Handy 
Pocket Explainer with the right kind of pictures—lighted still 
pictures that change—help at every step of the sale and make 
every salesman a good closer. 


This method of selling was originated by Jam Handy Picture 
Service, an organization with a national set-up for handling all 
the steps necessary to put your ideas across plainly. 


We'd like to show you all about it. 


. Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building— Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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During January, 1929, 






the Chicago Tribune 
printed 241,002 lines 


of financial advertis- 









ing—the largest vol- 


ume of financial 





advertising of any 


January in Tribune 


history. 
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